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CHAPTER Xn* 

Government of New Mexico — The Administration of Justice — 
Judicial Corruption — Prejudices afainrt Americans — FurtldHy 
for the English — Anecdote of Governor Armijo and a Trapper — 
Outrage upon an American Physidui — Violence suffered by the 
American Consul and otfien — Arbitrary Impositions upon Foreign- 
ers — CotUribucioH de Guerra — The Alcaldes and their System 
The Fueros — Mode of pimishing Delinquents and Criminals — 
Merican System of Slavoy — TlUevcs and Thieveries — Outrage 
upon an Amcficui Merehant ~ GamUiiig and Ottodil&K'lioiiMi 
— Game of Monte— ^ Anecdote of a Lady of FaahJOB — Cik«sa — 
Cockpita— Cmr d gaUo-^El Cdto-^ Fandanfow —Ct/arrflaf. 

PuoK to the adoptkm of the ^Otma CetUnU in the Mexi- 
can republic, die province of New Mcraoo was under a ter- 
ritorial government. Tlie executive was called Gefe PdUko 
(political chief), and the Diputadon Provincial very ineffi- 
ciently supplied tiie place of a l^gidature. Under the 
present system, however, New Mexico being a tfe^oyfMSirf , 
the names of these powers have been changed, but their 
functions remain very nearly the same. The Gobemador 
(governor) is appointed by the President for eight years. 
The leiE^slative power is nominally vested in a Junta De- 
partamenlal, a kind of state council, with very circumscribed 
[226] powers, somewhat analogous to, and certainly not more 
extensive than, those of a board of aldermen with us. But 
even this shadow of popular representation was 'prorogued* 
by Gov. Armijo soon after his accession to power (five or 
six years ago), and has never since been convened; so that 
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its functions have been arbitrarily exercised by the governor 
ever since. 

The administration of the laws in Northern Mexico 
constitutes one of the most painful features of her institu- 
tions. Justice, or rather judgments, are a common article 
of traffic; and the hapless litigant who has not the means 
to soften the claws of the alcalde with a 'silver unction, ' 
is almost sure to get severely scratched in the contest, no 
matter what may be the justice of his cause, or the upright- 
ness of his character. It is easy to perceive, then, that the 
poor and the humble stand no chance in a judicial contest 
with the wealthy and consequential, whose influence, even 
i^MUt from their facilities for oonupting Uie court and 
suborning witnesses, is sufficient to neutralise any amount 
of plebeiaa testimony that mjght be bioug)it against Aem. 

The evil oonsequences arising from maladministration' 
of justice in New Meiioo are most severely fdt by foreigners, 
against whom a strmig prejudice prevails througjiout the 
South. Of these, the citizens of the United States are by 
far the moat constant sufferers; an hievitable result of that 
sfauster fedihg with which the 'rival republic' views the 
advancement [327] and supeiioiity of her more industrious 
nei^bors. It is a notorious foct, that while the English are 
universally treated with comparative consideration and 
respect, the Americans residing in the southern parts of 
the rejuiblie are frequently taunted with the effeminacy of 
their government and its want of decision. So openly has 
this preference for British subjects been manifested, and 
so thoroughly conscious have the Americans become of 
the humiliating fact, that when a mercantile firm, consisting 
of an American and an Englishman, has occasion to present 
a memorial of any description, or to sue either for an act of 
favor or of justice from the nation, the application is sure 
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to 1)e made in die name of die latter, knotdng it will thus be 
more likdy to command proper attention. 

Few men, peifaaps, have done more to jeopard the ihter- 
cflls of American tndera, or to hring the American character 
Hself into contempt, than Armijo, the present arbitrary 
governor of New Mexico. I am happy to say, however, that 
in the midst of his many oppressions, he was once at least 
obliged to * knock under' to one of those and daring 
spirits of the Rocky Mountains whom obstacles rather 
energize than subdue. This was about the year 1828, during 
Amiijo's previous governorship. A law was then in exist- 
ence which had been enacted by the general Congress pro- 
hibiting foreigners from trapping beaver in the Mexican terri- 
tory, under penalty of confiscation, etc.; but as there were 
no native [228] trappers in New Mexico, Gov. £aca and his 
successor (Narbona) thought it expedient to extend licenses 
to foreigners, in the name of citizens, upon condition of their 
• taking a certain proportion of Mexicans to learn the art of 
trapping. In pmsuance of this disposition, Gov. Narbona 
extended a license to one Ewing Young, who was accom- 
panied by a Mr. Sublette, brother of Capt. Wm. Sublette, 
and almost equally celebrated for bis mountain adventures.' 

' Both Butolom< Baca (Vaca) and Narbona were Mexican officen. The 
fonner, whose tern of office was from 1823 to September, 1835, belonged to a New 
MafaMi fudlf . and wh one nf ^ cipltiiM of dw rtimpanW oqpidaed In iSeS. 

Antor.io Nnrbona came (l8c') frnm th? province of Chihuahi::^, ris Ucuttnant of 
aoidicrs sent to repel a Navaho raid. He was governor, September, 1835, to May 
1837. lo 1843 he was ooloQel of an eqMNlhiooagunst the Apache ioAriioDa^ 

Swing Yooag waa a native of Kbok CoubIj« Tennessee. He early wwt waM 
for hunting: and trapping, having passports for Mexican territory sipncd at Wash- 
ington in 1828-39. i° \iDtait yean be made his fint overland trip from New Mexico 
to Cahlontia, wtere he tided the padres of San Joa< in an espedftfoa against re* 
tolled neophytes. In 1899 he retained to New Mexico, married a Taos v^man, 
and rt]a;ain (1831) set out for California. There in 1834 he met Hall Kcllcy, and 
was persuaded to accompany him to Oregon, where be formed one of the fiiat 
Aneikia ■ rlHammti in tiw Chriiafcwi Vallqr* ttOMlaiy to dw WDaaetle. A 
Joomejr to CaHlorain in tSjfi^ to pwdnto cnttkr moiled in atoning die Onfon 
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Pnevious to the return of this party from their trapping 
expedition, Armijo had succeeded Narbona in office, and 
they were informed that it was his intentioii to seize their 
furs. To prevent this, they deposited them at a neighboring 
village, where they were afterwards discovered, seized, and 
confiscated. The furs being damp, they were spread out in 
the sun before the Guardia^ in Santa F^, when Sublette, per- 
ceiving two packs of beaver which had be en his o\vn property, 
got by honest labor, instantly seized them and carried them 
away Ijcforr the eyes of the whole garrison, and concealed 
both them and his own person in a bouse opposite. The 
entije mihtary force was immediately put in requisition, and 
a general search made for the offender and his prize; but 
in vain: indeed, if the truth must be spoken, the troops 
seemed to have as little desire to find Sublette as the latter 
had oi being found ; for his character was too well known to 
leave any room for hope that his capture could be effected 
without a great deal [399] of trouble. In the meanwhile, 
Armijo raved, and threatened the Americans tar not ferret- 
ing out their countryman and delivering him over to justice. 
Failing to produce any inqpressioa by blustering, however, 
he caused a couple of cannons to be pointed at the house 
where the offender was supposed to be concealed, declaring 
at Ae same time that he wouid baiter it down; but all to no 
purpose. Mr. Sublette fina% c on v e yed bis furs in safely 
to the frontier, and thence to tfie United States. 

pioneers. Young's Oregon settlement prn-sp*"!-?-?! ; hp frpctH saw and grist miUs, 
and upoa his death (1841) the administration of his esute was the occasion of tbe 
fint tentative expabncnt in civQ gpniauant ia 0nfpik. lo •ftsr • ion 
Jotdum came from New MaiiBOt and kid wico eu ftd daim to tlw p io p wly , irfddi 

was paid by the state. 

Milton J. Sublette was a younger brother oi William (for whom see our ralume 
xii^ p. sat, aoie 5J. Giegi^ aod Untclf a noled tnpim ud ti^^ 

In the Rocky Mountains. In 1833 he entered into arrangements with Nathaniel 
Wyeth (sec our vcdume xxi), but the next year was compelled to retire because of 
injury to a 1^ which caused his death at Fort Laramie, December 19, idj6. — Ed. 
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The foUowing anecdote affords another illustnition of 
Armijo's summaiy mode of dealing with Americana. In 
the foU of 1840, a gcoas outrage was conmiitted upon a 
pt^aidan from Itiaasadraaetta (said to be a gentleman of 
unexcqrtioDaMe deportment), who was travelling dirouc^ 
the oonntiy for his health. He had loaned nine hmidred 
doUazs to a pcraon of the name of Tayon, who afterwards 
borrowed the same amount of another foreigner and repaid 
this debt. The doctor then left for the South, where he 
intended to pass the winter, being afflicted with a puhnonaiy 
disease. But the individual who had lent Tayon the money, 
being informed that he was insolvent, applied to Gov. Annijo 
for an order to compel the doctor to return, expecting there- 
by to make him reimburse the money. The order overtrx)k 
him at the village of Algodones,' near forty miles from Santa 
F^, where he was at once arrested by the alcalde, and detained 
some time, ignorant even of the offence for which he was doing 
penance. [230] In the meantime, the American Consul at 
Santa F6, having been informed of what had taken place, 
procured a counter-order from the governor for the release 
of the prisoner. When the alcalde of Algodones received this 
document, he determined at once that so extraordinary an 
act of justice should cost the foreigner some trifle. Accord- 
ing^, another order was forged on the spot, commanding 
dial he should be taken to the capital — yet a 'gentle hint' 
was given, that his liberty might be purchased by the pay- 
ment of two hundred dollars. Being m a land of strangers^ 
among whom he had but little hope of receiving fair play, 
the dodor resolved to pay the amount demanded, and fly 
to Chihuahua, wheie he would at least be sale from Aimijo's 
dutdies. Having been infonoaed, however, of the fraud 

* Algodones Ls a small Mezicao town in Suuloval County, about fifteen miles 
dioiB Albuquerque. It b now a tlalioii oa flw Aldilmw Topekt, aad Santa F< 
Rilhmjrt ukI pvoBaiw «f beooailBg a Jvndioa wttb IIk Santa Fi GentiaL— Ed. 
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peacted by the alcalde, befcne he had proceeded far on his 
jottnie]r» he retunied and made an attempt to faring ti&e 
delinquent officer to jiiatioe, hut altogether wiOioat succeas. 

But perhaps the most faring outrages upon American 
dtlzens were committed In 1841, upon 
capture of the Tenn Santa F€ Ezpedltkm. In TaoSp a 
poor deaf and dumb U. S. creole Frenchman ivas beaten to 
death in open day. in San Miguel, the akalde, at the head 
of a mob, entered the store of a Mr. Rovdand, whom he 
rofaibed of a considerable amount of merchandise.* At the 
same time, the greatest excitement raged in Santa Y€ against 
Americans, whose lives appeared in imminent danger; and 
a most [231] savage attack wils made upon our excellent 
Consul, Manuel iUvarez, Esq., who had always taken an 
active interest in the welfare of American citizens.* 

A few minutes after the governor had departed for San 
Miguel, to encounter theTexans, a fellow named Martin, his 
nephew and confidential ajE^ent, aided by a band of ferocious 
sans culoUes, and armed with a large knife, secretly entered 
the house of the Consul, who perceived him in time, however, 
to avert the blow; yet he received a severe wound in the 
face during the scuffle that ensued: the rabble running in 
at the same time, and vociferating, ^^Sdquetdo afueral ntdtm- 
Drag him outl kill him! Mr. Alvarez doubtless 

* Tlxam RoiilaiMlt a native PiBiiiiqriTOiiUui, lii^ 

Idr a im—*^ of years, and had married thete. Wm bnCher John was acaiaed 

of cDmpTicity with the Texan^, which led to the attack upon Rowlanfl'? property. 
This was shortly restored to him, as his friends were influential in o&cial dicka. 
SaeGeMieW. Kendall, l^amljlMs/ At Taurn Smln FS EotpeitHom Qikm Yetk, 
1844). >• PP- 37ii 373> 33>- Rowland ledapaity of famnignurtiteQJBowda 

(1841), wbtrf hf herame a leading Amcriran pion**er. — Kd. 

* Ifnatiel Alvarez was a native of Spain, who showed much enterprue in estab- 
UlUnc the trade bctweca Ike United Stales and New llddoo. In 1839 he «aa 
appointed United States consul at Santa an office which he held until the Ameri- 
can conquest. In 1849 be took part in the new state movement, and was bv the 
suiiragcs of the people elected governor; but Congress having ere^cd New Mexico 
fauto a tenitofy» tte elate fovemneat lapeed><~ Ed« 
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owed his preservation partially to the consternation with 
which the failure of their clandestine attempt at his life 
inspired the cowardly ruflSans. Instead of being punished 
for this diabolical act, the principal assassin, on the contrary, . 
was soon after promoted in the army. 

The outrage did not end here, however; for on the Con- 
suPs demanding his passport for the United States, it was 
refused for nearly a month; thus detainin7 him 'mtil the cold 
season had so far advanced, that, of his party (about fifteen 
in number), two perished from the cold; and not one arrived 
without being more or less frost-bitten — some very severely 
— besides suffering a loss of about fifty animals from the 
flame cause. 

Although diefle and other daring outrages have been duly 
lepresented to our Government, [333] it does not appear 
that any measures of redress have yet been taken. 

With a view of oppressing our mercbanlSy Gov. Armijo 
had, as early as 1839, issued a decree exempting all the 
natives from the tax imposed on storehouses, shops, etc., 
throfwmg the whole burden of impost upon foreigiierB and 
natuxaUsed dtusens; a measure dearly and unequivocally 
at variance with the treaties and stipulations entered hito 
between the United States and Mexico. A protest' was pre- 
sented without effect; when our Consul, finding aH remon- 
strances useless, forwarded a memorial to the American 
Mmuter at Mexico,* who, although the vital interests of 
American citizens were at stake, deemed the affair of too 
little importance, perhaps, and therefore appears to have 
paid no attention to it. But this system of levying excessive 
taxes upon foreigners, is by no means an original invention of 
Gov. Armijo. In 1835, the government of Chihuahua having 
levied a cmlHbucion de guerra for raising means to make 

* PowlultaB EUbi lor molioe ef «lioiii,.Me our vafauiie xii^ p. 974, note too 
(Gfcfi).— Ed. 
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war Upon the savages, who were laymg waste ffae sumKiiidiqg 
Goimtiy, f orajgn merchantSy with an equal disr^g^id for their 
ri^its and the obligations of treaties, were taxed twenfy-five 
doOars each per month; whEe the native merchants, many 
of whom possessed large haciendas, with tlioiisands of stock, 
for the eq)edal piotectioii of which these taaees were chiefly 
imposed, paid only from five to ten doDais each. Remon- 
strances were presented to the governor, but in vain. In his 
official [233] reply, that functionan,^ declared, que el gohiemo 
cree arreglado el reparto de sus re^peciivas coniribucioyies^*^ — 
the government believes your respective contributions in 
accordance with justice — which concluded the correspond- 
ence, and the Americans paid their twenty-:&ve dollars per 
month. 

The only tribunals of 'justice' in New Mexico are those 
of the ordinary afca/(/e5 or justices of the peace; and an appeal 
from them is carried to the Supreme Court in the department 
of Chihuahua. The course of litigation is exceedingly 
simple and summary. The plaintiff makes his verbal com- 
plahit or demand before the alcalde, who orders him to 
summon the defendant, which is done by sin^ saying, 
Uoma el alaUde" (the alcalde calls you) into his presence, 
the applicant acting thus in the double capacity of con- 
stable and complainant. The sumnnms is ahvays verbal, 
and rarely for a future time — instant attendance being 
expected. Should the defendant refuse to obey this single 
«*M>«^**»» (which, by the bye, is a very rare occunence), the 
alcalde sends his baslan de ptsHda, his staff of justice, an 
ordinary walldng-cane^ distinguished only hj a peculiar 
Mack silk tassel. This never faib to enforce compliance, 
for a refusal to attend after bemg shown the staff, would be 
construed into a contempt of court, and punished accordingly. 
The witnesses are sometuues sworo upon a cross cut on the 
basUm de jusHciOt or more frequently, perhi^, upon a cross 
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fonned with [234] the finger and thumb. Generally speak- 
ing, however, the process of examination is gone through 
without a single oath Ix^ing kid ministered ; and in the absence 
of witnesses, the alcalde often proceeds to sentence upon the 
simple statements of the contending parties. By a species 
of mutual aexeement, the issue of a suit is sometimes referred 
to hombres buenos (arbitrators), which is the nearest approxi- 
mation that is made to trial by jury. Tn judicial proceedings, 
however, but little, or rather no attention is [laid to any code 
of laws; in fact, there is scarcely one alcaide in a dozen who 
knows what a law is, or who ever saw a law-book. Their 
decisions, when not influenced by corrupt agencies, are ooii- 
trolled by the pievailiiig customs of the country. 

In the administration of justkei there are three distinct 
and privileged juriadictkms, known as fuerasi' the ecksjdsHco^ ^ 
whidi provides that no member of the deigy, at least of the -* 
rank of curate and upwards, shall ever be arraigned before a 
chrfl tribunal, Imt shaU be tried by their superiors in the 
the mUHaf, which makes a similar proviskm in favor nol 
only of commissioned officers* but of eveiy coromoii soldier 
from the ranks; and the etutf or ordinaiy courts, for all cases 
in which the defendants are laymen. These fueras have 
hitherto mauitained the ecclesiastical and military classes 
in perfect indqiendenoe of tiie dvil authorities. The ctvil, in 
fsct, remains in some degree subordinate to the other two 
fuero5\ for it can, under no circumstances, [235] have any 
jurisdiction whatevo* over them; while the lay plaintiff, in 
the privileged tribunals of these, may, if unsuccessful, have 
judgment entered up against him; a consequence that can 
never follow the suits of the ecclesiastical or military orders 
before the civil tribunals. The judg;ments of the latter, in 

' Originally a jturo was any form of charter or privilege granted to a kingdom, 
province, town, or person. Fmn$ played great part in the oooftitiitioQal de- 
• veIof»ii«it of Spain and her colonies. — Eo. 
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such cases, would be void. It is no wonder, then, that the 
cause of freedom in Mexico has made so little progress. 

Imprisonment is almost the only sort of punishment re- 
sorted to in the North. For debt, petit larceny, highway 
robbery, and murder, the usual sentence is ".4 \a rdrcel" 
(to jail), where a person is likely to remain about as long for 
inability to pay dcs reaks, as for the worst of crimes: always 
provided he has not the means to padfy the ofiEended majesty 
of the law. I never heard of but one execution for murder 
in New Mexico, dnce the declaration of independence. The 
most desperate and blood-stained criminals escape with 
impunity, after a few weeks of incarceration, unless the 
prosecutor happens to be a person of great influence; in 
which case, the prisoner is detained in the caiaboso at will, 
even when the offence committed has been of z trivial char- 
acter. Notwithstanding this laxity in the execution of the 
laws, there are few murders ol any kind committed. 

In case of debt, as before remarked, the delinquent is sent 
to jaO — provided tfaci creditor will not accept his services. 
If he win, however, the debtor becomes ndens vcims the [236] 
servant ol the creditor till die debt is satisfied; and, serving, 
as he does, at very reduced wages, his expenses for clothing, 
and other necessaries, but too often retain him in perpetual 
servitude. This system does not operate, however, upon 
the higher clas^ses, yet it acts with terrible severity upon the 
unfortunate poor, whose condition is but little better, if not 
worse indeed than that of the slaves of the South. They 
labor for fixed wages, it is true; but all they can earn is hardly 
sufficient to keep them in the coarsest clothing and pay their 
contingent expenses. Men's wages range from two to five 
dollars a month, and those of women from fifty cents to two 
dollars; in payment of which, they rarely receive any money; 
but instead thereof, articles of apparel and other necessaries 
at the most exorbitant prices. The consequence is that the 
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servunt soon accumulates a debt which he is unable to pay — 
his wages being often engaged for a year or two in advance. 
Now, according to the usages, if not the laws of the country, 
he is bound to serve his master until all arrearages are 
liquidated; and is only enabled to effect an exchange of 
masters, by engaging another to pay his debt, to whom he 
becomes in like manner bound. 

As I have already remarked, capital crimes and highway 
robberies are of comparatively rare occurrence in the North, 
but in smaller delinquencies, such as pilfering and petty 
fogueries of every shade and description, the common classes 
can very successfully compete [337] with any other people. 
Notbiog indeed can be left expc^ed or unguarded without 
great danger of its being immediately stolen. No husband- 
man would think of leaving his aie or his hoe, or anything 
else of the sUgMest value, lying out over n^fht. Empty 
wagons are often pillaged of every movable piece of inm, 
and even the wheels have been carried away* Pieces of 
merchandise are frequently purloined from the sfadves, when 
thqr happen to be in rMch. In Chihuahua, goods have 
actually been snatched ftom the counter while being exp<^ed 
to the inq)ection of a pretended purchaser. I once had a 
\xk3k of this kind played upon me fay a couple of boys, who 
made their escape through a crowd of spectators vrith their 
booty exposed. In vain I cried "Agarren d los laimesV* 
(catch the thieves!) not a single individual moved to appre- 
hend them. I then proiTcred the goods stolen, to any per- 
son who might succeed in bringing the rogues to me, but 
to no purpose. In fact there seems to exist a great deal of 
repugnance, even among the better classes, to apprehending 
thieves; as if the mere act of informing against them was 
considered dishonorable. I heard a very respectable caLallc- 
ro once remark that he had seen a man purloin certain 
articles of merchandise, but he could not be induced to give 
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up his name; observing, "O, I can't think of exposing the 

poor fellow!" 

The impunity with which delinquencies of this descrip)lion 
are every day committed is [238] perhaps in some degree, 
the consequence of those severe enactments, such as the 
Leyes de las Indias (the laws of the Indies), which rendered 
many thefts and robberies punishable with death.* The 
magisbacy contracted the habit of frequently winking at 
crime, ratiier than resort to the barbarous expedients pre- 
scribed by the letter of the law. The utmost that can be 
gpuned now by public parosecution, is the recovery of the 
stolen property, if that be anywhere to be found, and occasion- 
ally a short period ol inqunsonment for die culprit This 
is more particulaily the case when the fvosecutor happens 
to be a foreigner; while on the other hand, if he be the party 
accused, he is likdy to be subjected to yery severe treatment 
A lemarkable circumstance of this kind occurred in Chi- 
huahua in the year 1835. One 61 our most respectable 
Missouri merchants had bought a mule of a stranger, but 
the animal was soon after daimed by a third person, who 
proved diat it had been stden from him. The Missourian 
wouM have been perfectly satisfied to lose the mule, and end 
the matter there ; but to the surprise of all, he was directly 
summoned txfore an alcalde, and forthwith sentenced to 
jail; the partial judge having labored to fix the theft upon 
the innocent purchaser, while the real culprit, who was a 
native, was permitted to go at large. 

The love of gambling also deserves to be noticed as a 
distinguishing propensity of these people. Indeed it may 
well be said, without any undue stretch of imagination, that 

*T1k "Laws of the Indies," or the CTxHfication of the Ofdinaiioet, actt, clc^ 
pawfd by the Council of thr IndiVs and other administrative Spanish authorities 
lor the govemntttt oi the colonies, was hnt issued at M«dzid in 1681, under the 
lafa RK0fU a tk m i$ Ltfu it I09 Rtpm i§ IrnUn. A fowth cditiQa, nadcr tlie 
dinelloa itf ^ GodiKjl of the lodieib tewd in i79X.<^ En. 
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shop-UftiDg, [239] pocket-picking, and other elegant pastimes 
ol the same kindred, are the legitimate offs|«iiig, eq>ecia]ly 
among the lower clas8es» of that paasioii for gBmuig, which 
in Mexico mofe than anjrwhere else — to use Madame 
Caldercm's language* — ^''is impregnated with the constitu- 
tion — in man, woman, and child." It pfevaiia in the 
lowly hut, as well as in the glittering nloon; nor is the 
sanctity of the gown nor the dignity of station sufficient 
proof agamst the fascinations of this exdtihg vice. No one 
ooDsiderB it a degradation to be seen frequenting a monfe 
Aofiifc: the governor himself and his lady, the grave magis- 
trate and the priestly dignity, the gay cabaUero and the titled 
senora may all be seen staking their douUoons upon the 
turn of a cant; while the humbler rancheio, the hired 
domestic and the ragged pauper, all press witfi equal avidity 
to test their fortune at the same shrine. There are other 
games at cards practised among these people, depending 
more upon skill ; but that of d monle, being one exclusively 
of chance, seems to possess an all-absorbing attraction, 
difficult to be conceived by the uninitiated spectator. 

The following will not only serve to show the light in which 
gambling is held by all classes of society, but to illustrate the 
purifying effects of wealth upon character. Some twelve 
or fifteen years ago there lived (or rather roamed) in Taos 
a certain female of ven,- loose habits, known as La Tides. 
Finding it difficult to obtain the means of living in that [240] 
district, she finally extended her wanderings to the capital. 
She there became a constant attendant on one of those 
pandemoniums where the favorite game of mcrUe was dealt 
pro bono publico. Fortune, at first, did not seem inclined 

• Madame naaon EnUM lo^ Gilderan d« k Butt * Seotdnroaua 

married to a Spaniard who was minister to the United States, and later to 
Mexico. While in the latter country, she published Lift in Mexico (London, 
184J), an interesting, racy series cl letters on the manners and customs of Spanish 
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to smile upon her efforts, and for some years she spent her 
days in lowiiness and misery. At last her luck turned, as 
gamblers would say, and on one occasion she left the bank 
with a spoil of several hundred dollars! This enabled her 
to open a bank of her own, and being favored by a continuous 
run of good fortune^ she gradually rose higher and higher in 
the scale of affluence, until she foimd herself in possession 
of a very handsome fortune. In 1S43, sent to the 
United States some ten thousand dollars to be invested in 
goods. She still continues her favorite 'amusement,* being 
now considered the most expert 'monte dealer* in all Santa 
F^. She is openly lecdved m the first drdes of society: 
I doubt, in tru^ whether dieie is to be found in the city a 
lady of more fadiionable reputaticm than this same Tnles, 
now known as Sefiora Dofia Gertrudes Barcdd* 

Among the multitude of games which seem to constitute 
the real fausmess of life in New Mexico, that of cAhki evi- 
dently presents the most attractions to ladies; and they 
generally lay very heavy wagers upon the result. It is 
played with little balls, and bears some faint resemblance 
to what is called roufetfe. Bull-baiting and cock-fighting, 
about which so much has been said by every traveller in 
Mexico, [241 J are also very popular 'amusements' in the 
North, and generally lead to the same excesses and the siime 
results as gaming. The cock pit rarely fails to be crowded 
on Sundays and other feast days; un which occasions the 
church, the ball-room, the gambling-house, and the cock-pit 
look like so many opposition establishments; for nothing 
is more common than to see people going from one place to 
another by alternate fits, just as devotional feeling or love of 
pleasure happens to prompt them. 

One of the most attractive sports of the rancheros and the 
peasantry, and that which, more than any other, calls for 
the exercise of skill and dexterity, is that called comer «l gaUo^ 
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practised generaUy on St. Jolm's day. A common cock or 
hen is tied by the feet to some swinging Umb (tf a tree, so as 
to be bardy within the teach of a man on horseback: or the 
fowl is buried alive hi a small pit m the ground leaving only 
die head above the surface. In either case, the racers, 
passing at full speed, grapple the head of the fowl, which 
being well greased, generally slips out of the ir fingers. As 
soon as some one, more dextrous lhati the rest, has succeeded 
in tearing it loose, he claps spurs to his steed, and endeavors 
to escape with the prize. He is hotly pursued, however, 
by the whole sporting crew, and the first who overtakes him 
tries to get possession of the fowl, when a strife ensues, during 
which the poor chicken is torn into atoms. Should the 
holder of the trophy be able to outstrip his pursuers, he 
carries [242] it to a crowd of fair spectators and presents it 
to his mistress, who takes it to the fandango which usually 
foUow8» as a testimony of the prowess of her lover. 

Among the vaqueros, and even among persons of dis- 
tinction, el coleo (tailing) is a much nobler exercise than the 
preceding, and is also generally reserved for days of festivity. 
For this sport the most untractable ox or bull is turned 
loose upon a level common, when all the parties who propose 
to jdn in the amusement, being already mounted, start off 
m pursuit of him. The most successful rider, as soon as he 
gets near enoi^ to the bull, seizes him by the tafl, and with 
a sudden manoeuvre, whirls him topsy-turvy upon the plain — 
to the no little risk oi breaking his own neck, should his 
horse stumble or be tripped by the legs of the falling bull. 

Reflecting jandangos, I wdl observe that this term, as it 
is used in New Mexico, is never applied to any particular 
dance, but 0 the usual designatkm for tiiose ordbary assem* 
blies where dancing and frolicking are carried on; haile 
(or ball) being generally applied to those of a higher grade. 
The former especially are very frequent , for nothing is more 
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general, fhxoiig^out the country, and with all daases than 
dancmg. From the gravest priest to the buffoon — from 
the richest nabob to the bq;gar — from the governor to the 
lancheio — fr«»n the soberest matron to the flippant belle — 
from the grandest sefiora to the cocinera — all partake of this 
exhilarating [243] amusement. To judge from the quantity 
of tuned instruments which salute the car ahnost every night 
in the week, one would suppose that a perpetual carnival 
prevailed everywhere. The musical instruments used at 
the haUes and fandangos are usually the fiddle and bandvlin, 
or guitarra, accompanied in some villages by the totnb^ or 
little Indian drum. The musicians occasionally acquire 
considerable proficit ncy in the use of these instruments. 
But what mostofldly greets, and really outrages most Prot- 
estant ears, is the accompaniment of divine service with 
the very same instruments, and often with the same tunes. 

Of all the petty vices practised by the New Mexicans, the 
vicio inocente of smoking among ladies, is the most intoler- 
able ; and yet it is a habit of which the loveliest and the most 
refined equally partake. The puro or cigarro^* is seen in 
the mouths of all: it is handed round in the parlor, and 
introduced at the dinner table — even in the ball-room it is 
presented to ladles as r^gdariy as any [344] other species of 
< refreshment;' and In the dance the sefiorita may often be 
seen whiriing round with a lighted ciganka in. her mouth. 
The belles of the Southern cities are very frequently fur- 

**'nie^*Mrftfta)iiiiDoncigu>of fun tolmoeo; but tfie tem ci| a f yig or efgurUa 
is •pplied to those made of cut tobacco rolled up in a strip of paper OT COm-hudc. 
The latter are bj far in thr mo^t pmeral use in New Mexico, even among the men, 
and are those only smoked by the females. In Uiis province dgarros are 
taicly wM in Om abops, being genenllj manvihtbaeA hy cvoy one jiut at 
theflR needed. Thdr ezpertness in tbis 'accomplishment' is often remarkable. 
The mounted vaquero will take out his gitagito (his little tobacco- flask), his packet 
of hojas (or prepared busks), and hm flint, steel, etc., — make his cigarrito, strike 
Ine and oouBMiioe nnoking in a ndniitefa time — all wbile at fiiU apetds and 
die next minute will pobapa laao liht wfldnt boll irilbmit bktmttpdag bit 
moke.— GuGG. 
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nished with tenazitas de oro (little p!;olden tongs), to hold 
the cigar with, so as to prevent their delicate hngers from 
being polluted either with the stain or scent of tobacco; 
forgettbg at the same time its disagreeable effects upon 
the lips and breath. 

Notwithstanding their numerous vices, however, I should 
do the New Mexicans the justice to say that they are but 
little addicted to inebriety and its attendant dissipations. 
Yet this doubtlessly results to a consideiaUie degree bom 
the deainess of spirituous liquors, which virtually places them 
beyond the reach of the lower classes. 

CHAFFER XIII 

Military Hierarchy of Mexico — Religious Superstitions — legend of 
Nucstra SeAora de Guadalupe — A profane version of the Stoiy — 
A curious Plan for manufacturing Water — Saints and Inages — 
Processions — How to make it Rain — The Sacred Host — Fanati- 
cism and Murder — Honors paid to a Bishop — Servility to Priests 

— Attendance at Public Worship — New Mexicans in Church — 
The Vesper Bells — Passion Week and the Ceremonies pertaining 
thereto — Ridiculous /'rnrVrnrt/j - Whitewashing of Criminals — 
Matrimonial Connexions and Mode of Contracting them — Restric- 
tions upon Lovers — Onerous Fees paid for Marrii^es and Burials 

— Anecdote of a Ranchero — Ditto of a Servant and a Widow, illus- 
trative of Priestly £xtoitx»i Modes of Burial, and Burial Ground 
of the Heretir; 

The Mexicans seem the legitimate descendants of the 
subjects of 'His Most Catholic Majesty;' for the Romish 
faith is not only the religion established by law, but the only 
one tolerated by the constitution: a system of republican 
liberty wholly incomprehensible to the independent and 
tolerant spirits of the United States. Foreigners only of 
odier creeds, in accordance with treaty stipulations, can 
worship privately within their own houses.*^ The Meiicans, 
indeed, talk of a 'union of Church and State:' they should 
rather say a 'union of Church and Army;' for, as has [246] 

" Religious ftaadon, and cadie tqMaatfan of dnmlk tad ttate^ were Noncd 
in Msaleo, after a ieog and Utter ilniak^ fcf dtt axMdli^^ 
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already been shown, the civil authority is so nearly merged 
in the military and the ecclesiasliral, that the government, 
if not a military hierarchy, is sonicthing so near akin that it is 
difficult to draw the distinction. As Mr. Mayer" very 
appropriately remarks, you are warned of the double 
dominion of the army and the church " bjr the constant sound 
of the drum and the bell, which ring in your ears from mom 
to midnight, and drown the sounds of industry and labor." 

In the variety and grossness of popular superstitions, 
Northern Mexico can probably ccnnpete with any cmlized 
country in the worid. Others may have their extravagant 
traditions^ their fanatiraii prejudices^ their priestly impostures, 
but here Uie popular creed seems to be the embodiment of as 
much that is fantasti c and improbable m idolatrous wor- 
slup, as it is possible to dothe in the garb of a religious faith. 
It would fill vdumes to rdate one>hatf of the wonderftd 
miracles and extraordinary apparitions said to have occurred 
durii^ and smce the conquest of ti&e Indian Pueblos and 
their conversion to the Romish faith. Their chaiacter 
may be inferred from the following national legend of La 
MaraviUosa Aparicion de Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe — 
anglich, the marvellous apparition of Our Lady of (iuada- 
lupe,— which, in some one of its many traditionary shapes, 
is generally believed throughout the repuljlic. I have seen 
some half a dozen written versions of this celebrated tra- 
dition, and heard about as many oral [247] ones; but no two 
agree in all the particulars. However, that which has 
received most currency informs us, that, on the 12th of 
December, 1531, an Indian called Juan Diego, while passing 
over the barren hill of Tepeyacac (about a league northward 

"Bnmtz Mayer (1809^), a mtive of BaltuDoni^ Ubutybuidl» hiitoriin and 
diplomat. In 184,^ he was sccretar)- of legation at Mexico, airl nr»on his retuni 
published Mexico as it was and as U is (New York, 1844), to which book Gregg 
here wdm. Mayer was the antbor of levenl odier wodis, both oa Mcxioo and 
Afflatkan Ustoiyt and founder of the Maryland Historical Society. — Ed. 
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from the city of Mexico), in quest of medicinal herbs, had 
his attention suddenly arrested by the fragrance of flowers, 
and the sound of delightful music; and on looking up, he 
saw an angelic sort of figure directly before him. Being 
terrified he attempted to flee; but the apparition calling 
to him by name, '* Juan Diego," said she, "f^o tell the bishop 
to have me a place of worship erected on this very spot." 
The Indian replied that he could not return, as he was 
seeking retnedios for a dying relative. But the figure bade 
him to do as commanded, and have no further care about 
his relative — that he was then well. Juan Dkg/a went 
to the city, bat being unable to procure an audience from the 
bishop) he concluded he had been acting under a delusion, 
and a^iain set off for his tmedios. Upon ascending the 
same hill, however, the apparition again accosted him, and 
hearing his excuse, upbraided him lor his want of faith and 
eneigy; and said, "Tell the bishop that it is Guadalupe, the 
Virgin Maiy, come to dwell amongst and protect the Mexi- 
cans, who sends thee." The Indian, returning again to the 
city, forced his way into the presence of the bishop, who, 
like a good sensible man, received the messenger witii jeers^ 
and treated him as a maniac; [348] telling him finally to 
bring some sign, which, if really the Mother of God, hb 
directress could readily furnish. 

The perplexed Indian left the bishop's presence resolved 
to avoid farther molestation from his spiritual acquaintance, 
by taking another route; yet, when near the place of his first 
meeting, he again encountered the apparition, who, hearing 
the result of his mission, ordered him to climb a naked rock 
hard by, and collect a bouquet of flowers which he would 
find p;rowing there. Juan Diego, albeit without faith, 
obeyed, when, to his surprise lie found the flowers referred 
to, and brour^ht them to the Virgin, who, throwing them into 
his Uhna, commanded him to cany them to the bishop; say* 
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ing, "When he sees these he will believe, as he well knows 
that flowers do not bloom at this season, much less upon that 
barren rock." The humble messenger now with more cour- 
age sought the bishop's presence, and threw out the bloom- 
ing credentials of his mission before him; when lo! to the 
astonishment of all, and to the entire conviction of his 
Senorta iluslrisima, the perfect image of the apparitioii 
appeared imprinted on the inside of the iilma.^* 

The reverend Prelate now fully acknowledged the divinity 
of the picture, and in a [249] conclave of ecclesiastics con- 
vened for the purpose, he pronounced it the image of La 
verdadera Virgen and protectress of Mexico. A splendid 
cfaapd was soon after erected upon the designated in 
the mandate, in which the miraculous painting was deposited, 
where it is preserved to the present day. In the suburbs of 
every principal city in the republic, there is now a chapd 
q>edaily dedicated to Nuesfra Sefiora de Guadalmpe, where 
coarse reacmblances of the original picture are to be seen. 
Rou^ pglntingi of the same, <rf various dimensions, are 
also to be met with in nearly every dwelling, lirom the palace 
to the most miseiable hovd. The imagp, with an adapted 




" This is a kind of mantle or loose covering worn by the Indians, which, in the 
preacnt ioiUnce, was m«de of the coarse filaments of a species of maguey, aad a 
Htde iwwMhlnd the oomaKni tetttm tads. The painting, as it necouittjr miut be 
on todk A aaateiial, is said to be coarse, uid wpwicuti tbc ^fbffA covciod wttli ft 
Une nbe hupani^ withitaii.— Guoo. 
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motto, has also been stamped upon medals, which are swung 
about the necks of the faithful.** 

[250] As a further confirmation of the miracle, it is also 
told, that when Juan Diego returned to his home, he found 
his relative in good health — that he had suddenly risen 
from the last extremity about the time of the fonner's meeting 
with the Virgin. 

Now comes the profane version of the story, which the 
skeptical have set afloat, as the most reasonable one; but 
against which, in the name of orthodoxy, I feel bound to 
enter my protest. To the better understanding of this 
'explanatory tradition,' it may be necessary to premise that 
the name of Guadalupe was already familiar to the Spaiiiaids, 
the Virgin Mary having, it is said, long before appeared in 
Spain, under the same title; on which occasion an order of 
monks, stjded Frailes GuaddupanoSy had been instituted. 
One of these worthy fathers who had been sent as a nussioii- 
axy to Mexko, finding the Indians rather stubborn and 
unyieldmg, conceived the plan of flattering their national 
vanity by &.bricating a saint suited for the occasion. The 
Guadalupano had a poor friend who was an eiodlent 
painter, to whom he said, one day, "Take this tihna" — 
presentuig him one of the coarsest and most dasy texture 
[251] (a sort of mania de gwmgoche); "paste it upon can- 
vass, and paint me thereon the handsomest effigy of Kuestra 
Sefiora de Guadalupe that your fancy can portray." When 

**The accompanyiag cut represents ixilii sides oi a medai oi "Nuestra Setiora 
i» Cmi^pt i* Mt»k9," of lAUb, m I hxwe hen infaimed, aifipooo wmibiMlt 
at Binningham in the year 1831, designed for the Mexican market. Similar medals 
»ie worn by nearly nine-tenths of the population of Northern Mexico. On one 
side, as wiU be seen, the Virgin is represented in her star-6pangled robe, supported 
hf a dwnib and Ae moon mder h» feel; a dcaigD, «Udi* It bat been enggMliiii 
■RTLs most prnhnHy drawn from Revelation xii. i. The date, "A. 1805," 15 that 
perhaps of some one of the innumerable miracles, which, according to fame in 
MeikOr iMve been wrought by the Virgin Guadalupe. The motto, "Norn fteU 
tam^ 9mm noHoni" (She <*ha(b not deab ao iritb any oatloa'*) nUchlafaaiMl on 
the icvene of the medal, la eitnicted (roan FmIhi cadviL aa— Gimo. 
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this was dono according to order, and the tilma separated 
from the canvass, the picture appeared somewhat miraculous. 
Viewed very closely, it showed exceedingly dim; but upon 
receding to some distance, so that the eye could embrace a 
larger field of the open texture, it appeared quite distinct 
and beautiful. This effect is often alluded to at the present 
day, and easily as it might be accounted for upon philosophi- 
cal principles, I have heard many an ignorant Mexican 
declare, that la SatUisima Virgen concealed herself from 
such as prcrfaned her shiine by a too near approach, and 
only shone forth In all her bciDiancy to those who kept at a 
respectful distance. But in conclusion, the stofy relates, 
that a suitable damsel being selected and decked out to 
represent the Virgin, the affair was played off as it has been 
narrated. 

As rpgaids the mirade of the fresh flowers in December 
the profaum say, that there was nothing very wonderful about 
it, as flowers were known to bloom in the lowlands, and 

only a few leagues from the spot where the affair took place, 

at all seasons of the year; implying that these had been 
engrafted upon the rock for the occasion. There are some 
who go so far as to insinuate that the bishop and other 
ecclesiastics were priv}' to the whole affair, and that every 
precaution had been [.252] taken to ^e the Indian who 
played first fiddle in the matter, provided with a tilma, 
similar to the one on which the image of the Virgin was 
painti (1, and that this was artfully slipped in the place of the 
former, which the Indian had doffed when he climbed the 
rock after the flowers.— I have not seen the original por- 
trait, but most of the copies and imitations I have met with, 
represent the Virgin with that peculiarly tawny complexion 
which was probably deemed indispensable to conciliate the 
prejudices of the aborigines. 
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The reader may reconcfle the foregoing dlscrqNu&cles in 
the best way he can; all that I have to add is, that the 
apparition having been canonized by the Pope, a bdief m it 
now constitutes as much a part of the religious faith of the 

Mexicans, as any article of the Apostolic Creed. To judge 
from the blind and reverential awe in which the Virgin 
Guadalupe is held by the lowly and the ignorant, om 
would suppose her to be the first person in the Divinity, 
for to her their vows are directed, their prayers offered up, 
and all their confessions made. 

Among the many traditions implicitly believed in by the 
people, and which tend to obstruct the advancement of 
knowledge, there is one equally as amusing and extravagant 
as the foregoing, which has been gravely recounted by the 
present Vicar of New Mexico and ex-delegate to Congress. 
During the memorable msurrection of 1680, the Pueblo of 
San Felipe was about the only one that [253] remained faith- 
ful to the Spaniards in all the North. It was during that 
exdtihg period that the padre of another Pueblo took refuge 
among them. Being besieged by their neighbors and their 
communication with the ivater entirely cut oS, they a]q)lied 
for advice to the reverend padre, who hade them not despair, 
as he had it in his power to supply them with water. He 
then began to pray very fervently, after which he opened a 
vein in each ol his arms, from whence there flowed two such 
copious streams ol water that all fears of being reduced by 
tfahrst were completely allayed 

•* This story is spochiyphal, since the pueblo was besieged neither during the 
revoh«f x6Boiiortlittof 1696. The ptwUo of Saa Fdipe Is of Queres origin, and 
was known in the fteventeenth cnitiuy. Its fint friar waa Cristob«l QuUkmo^ ulio 
died in 1600 The pueblo was faithful to the Spanish, its people killing none of 
that nation during the revolt. It now occupied its fourth site in Sandoval County, 
•ttelbotof aineaftiAkhfacioiraedirittitiwfulittof aacftriiertf^^ Itiithe 
southernmost pu^to of Qiwfet tlock, uA had (1903) a popnlatioii of five Inindini 
and sixteen. — £d. 
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It is a part of the superstitious blindness of these people 
to believe that every one of their legion of canonized saints 
possesses the power of performing certain miracles, and their 
aid is generally invoked on ail occasions of sickn^s and 
distress. The kindest office, therefore, that the friends 
of a sick person can perform, is to bring forward the image 
of some of those saints whose healing powers have been 
satisfactorily tested. The efficacy of these superstitious 
remedies will not be difiicult to account for, when the 
powerful influence of the imagination upon disftasft is taken 
into consideration. 

The images of patron saints are never put in such general 
requisition, hofwever, as in seasons of severe drought The 
priests, being generally expert at guessing the approach 
ol a pluvial period, take good care not to make confident 
promises till they have substantial [254] reason to anticipate 
a speedy fulfilment of their prophecies. When the fitting 
sesAon draws nigh, they cany out the image of Nuestra 
Sefioia de Guadalupe, or that of some other favorite saint, 
and parade about tiie streets, the fidds and the meadows, 
followed by all the men, women, and children of the neigh- 
borhood, in solemn procession. Should the clouds con- 
descend to vouchsafe a supply of rain within a week or 
two of this general humiliation, no one ever thinks of be- 
gnidgmg the scores of doDais tiiat have been paid to the 
priests Ux bringing about so happy a result. 

Speaking of processions, I am reminded of another 
peculiar custom so prevalent in Mexico, that it never 
fails to attract the attention of strangers. This is the 
passage of the Sacred Host to the residence of persons 
dangeroudy ill, for the purpose of administering to them 
the Extreme Uncliuii. In New Mexico, however, this 
procession is not attended with so much ostentatious dis- 
play as it is in the South, the paradise of ecclesiastics, where 
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it is conveyed in a black coach drawn by a pair of black 
mules, accompanied by armed soldiers and followed by 
crowds of Uptros of all sexes and ages. Durinp; the pro- 
cession of the Host, two church- bells of different tones are 
kept sounding by alternate strokes. Also the carriap^e 
is always preceded bv a bell-man tinklini,^ a little Ix'll in 
regiilar time, to notify all within hearing of its approach, 
that they may be prepared to pay it due homage. When 
[355] this bell is heaid, all those that happen to be within 
sight of the processkn, though at ever so great a distanoei 
instantly kneel and remain in that position till it has passed 
out of sight On these occasions^ if an American hs^pens 
to be within beariq^ he endeavois to avoid the carUgs, 
by turning the coiner of a street or entering a shop or the 
house of a friend; for although it may be expedient, and 
even rational, to oonfoim with the customs and ceremonies 
of these countries we are sojoumuig in, very few Proteatants 
would fed diqweed to fall on their knees before a coach 
freighted with frafl mortals pretending to re pr es e n t the 
Godhead! I am sony to say that non-compliants are 
frequency insulted and sometimes pelted with stones by 
the rabUe. Even a foreign artisan was once nnssacred 
in the Meidcan metropolis because he refused to come out 
of his shop, where he was kneeling, and perform the act 
of genuflexion in the street! 

This abject idolatry sometimes takes a still more humili- 
ating aspect, and descends to the worship of men in the 
capacity of religious rulers. On the occasion of the Bishop 
of Duran^o's visit to Santa F€ in 1833, an event which 
had not taken place for a great many years, the infatuated 
population hailed his arrival with as much devotional 
enthusiasm as if it had been the second advent of the Mes- 
siah. Magnificent preparations were made everywhere 
for his reception: the streets were swept, the roads and 
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bridges on bis route repaired [256] and decorated; and 
from every window in the city there hung such a profusion 
of fancy curtains and rich cloths lhat the imagination was 
carried back to those glowing descriptions of enchanted 
worlds which one reads of in the fables of necromancers. 
I must observe, however, that there is a custom in all the 
towns of Mexico (which it would not be safe to neglect), 
providing that whenever a religious procession takes place, 
all the doors and windows facing the street along which it 
is to pass, shall \yc decorated with shawls, carpets, or fancy 
cloths, accordini; to the means and capabilities of the pro- 
prietor. During the bishop's sojourn in Santa F6, which, 
to the great joy of the inhabitants, lasted for several weeks, 
he never appeared in the streets but that 'all true Catholics' 
who were so fortunate as to obtain a glimpse of his St^mia 
Iluskisima immediately dropped upon their knees, and 
never moved from that position till the mitred priest had 
either vouchsafed his benediction or had disappeared. Even 
the principal personages of the city would .not venture to 
address him tOI they had first kndt at his feet and kissed 
his 'pastoral ring.' This» however, is only a heightened 
picture of what occurs every day in the intercourse between 
the rancheros and the common padres of the country. The 
slavish obsequiousness of the lower classes towards these 
pampered priests is almost incredible. 

No people are more punctual in their attendance upon 
public wcndiip, or more exact [257] in the performanoe of 
the external rites of religion, than the New Mexicans. A 
man would about as soon think of venturing in twenty 
fathoms of wiitcr without being able to swim, as of under- 
taking a journey without hearing mass first. These re- 
ligious exercises, however, partake but seldom of the char- 
acter of true devotion; for people may be seen chattering 
or tittering while in the act of crossing themselves, or mut- 
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tering some formal prayer. Indeed, it is the conunon 
remark of strangers^ that they are wont to wear much 
graver countenances whfle dancing at a fandango than 
during their devotional exercises at the foot of the altar. 
isi nothing, however, is their observance of the outward 
fonns of religion more lemaikaUe than in their deportment 
every day towards the doee o£ twilight, when the large bell 
of the Pwnroqma peals for la aracian, or vespers." AU 
conversation is mstanfly suspended — all labor ceases — 
people of an classes, whether on foot or on horseback, make 
a sudden halt — even the laden porter, groaning under 
the weight of an msupportaUe burden, stops in the midst 
of his career and stands still. An almost breathless silence 
reigns throughout the town, disturbed only by the occasKmal 
sibilations of the devout multitude: all ol whidi, accom-* 
panied by the slow heavy peals of a large sonorous beU, 
afford a scene truly solemn and appropriate. At the ex- 
piration of about two minutes the charm is suddenly Ijroken 
by the clatter of livelier-toned bells; and a buemi [258] 
tardes (good evening) to those present closes the ceremony: 
when presto, all is bustle and confusion again — the col- 
loquial chit-chat is resumed — the smith plies upon his 
anvil with redoubled energy - - the clink of the hammer 
simultaneously resounds in every direction — the way- 
farers are again in motion,— both pleasure and business, in 
short, assume their respective s\\ ay. 

Although the Catholics have a saint for each day in the 
year, the number of canonized fiestas in which labor is pro- 
hibited has been somewhat reduced in Mexico. La Sema^ 
na Santa, or Passion Week> is perhaps the period when 
the religious feeling, sudb as it is, is most fully exdted: 

The Parroquia., or cathedral oi bxinu ic, stands upon the aite oi, and partially 
inooqiamlei die mAf buUdiiic of 1697. It i» buOt of Hgfil fannni iloiie, and 
flanked by two bell tomcn. — Ed. 
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Viemes Santo (Good Friday), especially, is observed with 
great pomp and splendor. An image of Christ large as 
life, nailed to a huge wooden cross, is paraded through 

the streets, in the midst of an immense procession, accom- 
panied by a glittering array of carved images, representing 
the Virgin Mary, Mary Magdalene, and several others; 
while the most notorious personages of antiquity, who 
figured at that great era of the World's history, — the cen- 
turion with a band of guards, armed with lances, and ap- 
parelled in the costume supposed to have been worn in 
those days, — may be seen bestriding splendidly caparisoned 
horses, in the breathing reality of flesh and bl(>o<I Takinp^ 
it all in all, this spectacle, — the ceremonies and manrruvres 
which attend its career through the densely crowded and 
onamented [259] streets, — are calculated to produce im- 
pressions of a most confused description, in which regret and 
melancholy may be said to form no inconsiderable share. 
It has been customary for great malefactors to propitiate 
' Divine forgiveness by a cruel sort of penUenda, which 
generally takes place during the Semana Santa. I once 
chanced to be in the town of Tom^" on Good Friday, 
when my attention was arrested by a man almost naked, 
bearing, in imitation of Simon, a huge cross upon bis shoul- 
ders, which, though constructed of the lightest wood, must 
have weighed over a hundred pounds. The long end 
dragged upon the ground, as we have seen it represented 
in sacred pictures, and about the middle swung a stone of 
inmiense dimensions, appended there for Uie purpose of 
making the tadc more laborious. Not far behind followed 
another equally destitute of dothing, with his whde body 
wrapped in chains and cords, which seemed buried in the 

" Tom6 is a town on the east bank of the Rio GrrtnHc, some distance below 
Albuquerque. It was at one time the seat of Valencia County, and in 1900 had a 
population of abcmt faundiwL — Bd. 
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muscles, and which so cramped and contined him that 
he was scarcely able to keep pace with the procession. 
The person who brought up the rear presented a still more 
disgusting aspect. He walked along with a padent and 
composed step, while another followed close behind be- 
laboring him lustily wilh a whip, which he Bourished with 
all the satisfaction of an amateur; but as the lash was pointed 
only with a tuft of untwisted sea-grass, its application merely 
served to keep open the wounds upon the penitent's [260] 
back, which had been scarified, as I was informed, with 
the keen edge & flint, and was bleeding most profusely. 
The blood was kept in perpetual flow by the stimulating 
juke of certain herbs, carried by a third person, mto which 
the scourger frequency dqjped his lash. Altiioug^ the 
actors in this tragical fiuce were completely muffled, yet 
they were well known to many of the by-sUuiders, one of 
whom assured me that they were three of tiie most notorious 
rascals in the country. By submitting to this species of 
penance, they annually received complete absolution of 
their past year's sins, and, thus 'purified,' entered afresh 
on the old career of wickedness and crime. 

In New Mexico, the institution of marriage changes the 
legal rights of the parties, but it scarcely affects their moral 
obligations. It is usually looked upon as a convenient 
cloak for irregularities, which society less willingly tolerates 
in the lives of unmarried women. Yet when it is considered 
that the majority of matches are forced and ill assorted, 
some idea may be formed of the little inritomrnt that is 
given to virtue. There are very few parents who would 
stoop to consult a young lady's wishes before concluding 
a marriage contract, nor would maidens, generally, ever 
dream of a matrimonial connection unless proposed first 
by the father. The lover's proposals are, upon the same 
prindfde, made in writing direct to the parents themselves, 
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and without the least deference to the wishes or indmations 
[a6i] of the jroung lady whose hand Is thus sought in mar- 
riage. Hie tender ^notions engendered between lovers 
during walks and rambles along tiie banks of silent streamsp 
are never experienced in this country; for the sexes are 
seldom permitted to converse or be together alcme. In 
short, instances have actually occurred when the betrothed 
couple have never seen each other till brought to the altar 
• to be joined in wedlock. 

Among the humbler classes, there are still more powerful 
causes calculated to produce irregularity of life; not the 
least of which is the enormous fee that must Ix- paid to the 
curate for tying the matrimonial knot. This system of 
extortion is carried so far as to amount very frequently 
to absolute p^rohibition : for the means of the bridegroom 
are often insuflicient for the exigency of the occasion; and 
the priests seldom consent to join people in wedlock until 
the money has been secured to them. The curates being 
without control, the mairiage rates are somewhat irregular, 
but they usually increase in proportion to the character 
of the ceremonies and to the circumstances of the parties. 
The lowest (about twenty dollars) are adapted to the sim- 
plest form, solemnized in church at mass; but with the 
excuse of any extra service and ceremonies, particulariy 
if performed at a private house, the fees are increased often 
as high as several hundred dollars: I have heard of $500 
being paid for a marriage ceremony. The following com- 
municatioD, which [26s] appeared in a Chihuahua ps^wr 
under the signature of *^Vn Ranckero^** aficnds some illus- 
tration of the grievances of the plebeians in this respect. 
Literally translated it runs Aus: 
Messrs. Editors oj tlie Nolicioso de Chihuahua: 
"Permit me, through your paper, to say a few words in 
print, as those of my pen have been unsuccessfully em- 
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ployed with the euros of AUende and Junenex» to whom I 
applied the other day for the purpose of ascertafaiing their 
le^ charge to marry one <rf my som. The following 

simple and concise answer is all that I have heen aUe to 
elicit from either of these ecclesiastics: — ^The marriage 

jees are a hundred and nineteen dollars.^ I must confess 
that I was completely suffocated \'.hen I heard this out- 
rageous demand upon my poor purse; and did I not pride 
myself on being a true Apostolic Roman C atholic, and 
were it not that the charming graces of iny intended daugh- 
ter-in-law have so captivated my son that nothing but mar- 
riage will satisfy him, I would assuredly advise him to con- 
trive some other arrangement with his beloved, which 
might not be so ruinous to our poor purse; for reflect that 
$119 are the iifejand ail of a poor ranchero. If nothing 
else will do, I shall have to sell my few cows {mis vaquitas) 
to help my son out of this difficulty." — The 'Ranchero' 
then appeals to the Government to remedy such evils, by 
imposing some salutary restrictions upon the clergy; and 
concludes by saying, "If this is not done, I will [263] never 
permit either of my remaining three sons to marry." 

This artide was certainly an effort of boldness against 
the priesthood, which may have cost the poor 'Ranchero' 
a sentence of ez-communlcation. Few of his coimtrymen 
would venture on a simiUv act of temerity; and at least 
nine-tenths profess the most p9x>found submission to their 
religious rulers. Being thus bred to look upon their 
priests as infallible and holy samples of piety and virtue, 
we should not be so much surprised at the excesses of the 
*flodc' when a large portion of the pastores, the padres 
themselves, are foremost in most of the popular vices of 
the country: first at the fandane^o — first at the c^^aming 
table — first at the cock-pit — first at bacchanaiiaji orgies 
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— and by no means last in the contraction o£ tluifie 
iMisons which are so emphatically prohibited by their 
vows. 

The baptismal and burial fees (neither of which can be 
avoided without incurring the charge of heresy) arc also 
a great terror to the candidates for married life. "If I 
marry," says the poor yeoman, "my family must go unclad 
to baptize my children; and if any of them should die, 
we must starve ourselves to pay the burial charges." 
The fee for baptism, it is true, is not so exorbitant, 
and in accordance to custom, is often paid by the padrino 
or sponsor; but the burial costs are almost equally extrava- 
gant with those of marriage, varying in proportion to the 
age and [264] circumstances of the deceased. A faithful 
Mexican servant in my employ at Chihuahua, once solicited 
forty dollars to bury his mother. Upon my expressmg 
some surprise at the exorbitancy of the amount, he replied 

— *'That is what the cura demands, sir, and if I do not 
pay it my poor mother will remain unburied !" Thus this 
man was obliged to sacrifice several months' wages, to 
pamper the avarice of a vicious and mercenary priest. On 
another occasion, a poor widow in Santa F^, b^^M & ^^le 
medicine for her side child: "Not," said the disconsolate 
mother, "that the life of the babe imports me much, for I 
know the angdUo will go directly to heaven; hut what shall 
I do to pay the priest for burying it? He will take my 
house and all from me — and I shall be turned desolate 
into the street 1" — and so saying, she commenced weeping 
bitterly. 

Indigent parents are tims frequently under the painful 
necessity of abandoning and disowning their deceased chil 
dren, to avoid the responsibility of burial expenses. To 
this end the corpse is sometimes deposited in some niche 
or comer of the church during the night; and upon being 
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found in the morning, the priest is bound to inter it gratis, 
unless the parent can be discovered, in which case the latter 
would be liable to severe castigation, besides being bound 
to pav the expenses. 

Children that have not been baptized are destined, accord- 
ing to the popular faith, to a kind of negative existence in the 
world of [265] spirits, called hmho^ where they lemain for ever 
without either suffering punishment or enjoying happiness. 
Baptized infants, on the other hand, being conddeied with- 
out sin, are supposed to enter at once into the joys of heaven. 
The deceased child is then denominated an angelito (a little 
angd), and is interred with joy and mirth instead of grief 
and waiHng. It is gaudily bedecked with fandful attire 
and ornaments of tinsd and flowers; and being placed upon 
a snoaU bier, it is cankd to the grave by four children as 
gafly dressed as their drcumstances wfll allow; accom- 
panied by musicians using the instruments and playing the 
tunes of the fandangos; and the little proces^km is nothing 
but {^ee and merriment. 

In New Mexico the lower classes are very rarely, if ever, 
buried in coffins: the corpse being simply wrapped in a 
blanket, or some other covering, and in that rude attire 
consigned to its last home. It is truly shocking to a sen- 
sitive mind to witness the inhuman treatment to which the 
remains of the dead are sometimes subjected. There being 
nothinp!; to indicate the place of the previous graves, it not 
unfrequentiy iiappcns that the partially decayed relics of a 
corpse are dug up and forced to give place to the more 
recently deceased, when they are again thrown with the 
earth into the new grave with perfect indiflerence. The 
operation of filling up the grave especiall}, is particularly 
repulsive ; the earth being pounded down with a large maul, 
[266] as fast as it is thrown in upon the unprotected ccHpse, 
with a force sufficient to crush a delicate frame to atoms. 
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As the remains of heretics are not permitted to pollute 
either the church-yiird or Campo SatUo^ those Americans 
who have died in Santa F6, have been buried on a hill which 
overlooks the town to the northward. The corpses have 
sometimes Ucn disinterred and robbed of the shroud in 
which they were enveloped; so that, on <i few occasions, it 
has been deemed expedient to appoint a special watch for 
the protectioQ ol the grave. 

CHAPTER XIV 

The Pueblos — Their Character for Sobriety, Honesty, and Industry 
~Traditk>ittl Descent from Bfentenima — Tlieir Languages — 
Former and present Population — The Pueblo of Peoos ^ «i»giil«> 
Habits of that ill-fated Tribe — Curious Tradition — Montezuma 
and the Sun — Legend of a Serpent — Religion and Govenunent 
— Secret Coundl — Laws and Customs — Excellent Provisions 
against Denooralization — Primitive Pastimes of the Pueblos — 
Their Architecture — Singular Structures of Taos, and other novel 
Fortiiications — Primitive stale of the Arts among the Pueblos — 
Style of DnaSf Weapons, etc— Thdr Diet— The Guayave* 

Allusion has so frequently been made to the aboriginal 
tribes of New Mexico, known a^i Los Pueblos, that I think 
I shall not be trespassing too much upon the patience of 
the reader, in glancing rapidly at some of the more con- 
^icuous features of their national habits and character. 

AlthouE^h the term Pueblo in Spanish literally means 
the people, and their knvns, it is here specifically applied 
to the Christianize Indians (as well as thtir villaj^es) — 
to those aborigines whom the Spaniards not only subjected 
to their laws, but to an acknowledgment of the Romish 
faith, and upon whom they forced baptism and the cross 
in exchange for [268] the vast possessions of which they 
fobbed them. All that was left them was, to each Pueblo 
a league or two of land situated axound their villages, the 
conquerors reserving to themselves at least ninety-nine 
hundredths of the whole domain as a requital for their 
{generosity* 
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When these regions were first discovered it appears that 
the inhabitants lived in comfortable houses and cultivated 
the soil, as they have continued to do up to the present 
time. Indeed, they are now considered the best hor- 
ticulturists in the country, furnishing must of the fruits and 
a large portion of the vegetable supplies that are to be found 
in the markets. They were until very lately the ot^ly 
people in New Mexico who cultivated the grape. They 
also maintain at the present time considerable herds of 
cattle, horses, etc. They are, in short, a remarkably sober 
and industrious race, conspicuous for morality and honesty, 
and very little given to quarrelling or dissipatkm, except 
when they have bad much iamiliar intercourse with the 
Hispano-Mexican population. 

Most of these Pueblos call themsdves the descendants 
of Montezuma, although it would appear that tfa^ could 
only have been made acquainted with the history of that 
monarch, by the Spaniards; as this province is nearly two 
thousand miles from the ancient kingdom of Mexico. At 
the time of the conquest they must have been a very power- 
ful people — numbormg near a hundred villages, as existmg 
[269] ruins would seem to indicate; but they are now reduced 
to about twenty, which are scattered m various parts of 
the territoiy.'* 

There are but three or four different languages spoken 
among them, and these, indeed, may be distantly allied 
to each other. Those of Taos, Picuris, Ideta, and perhaps 
some others, speak what has been called the Piro language. 
A large portion of the others, viz., those of San Juan, Santa 

On the subject of Pueblo Indians, consult T. Donaldson, Moqui Pueblo 
Indians of Ariaona and PueUo Indians of New Mexico (Washington, 1893), extra 
buUetifl of eleventh census ^ John T. Short, North Americans of AnHquity (New 
Yoikt 1880)1 A. F. A. Budelist AiclMBolog te > l iMliiiite of Antilcft Ptptnt 

American Scries, i-iv; N O G. NordensV-inM, Cliff -dixrUer^ nf !ke Mesa Veria 
(Chicago and Stockholm, 1893); C. F. Lumnus, Land oj Poco I tempo (New York, 
'893) — Ed. 
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Clara, Nambe, Pojuaque, Tezuque, and some others, 
speak Tegua^ having all been originally known by this 
general name; and those of Cochiti, Santo Domingo, San 
Felipe, and perhaps Sandia, speak the same tongue, though 
they seem formerly to have been distinguished as Queres. 
The numerous tribes that inhabited the highlands between 
Kio deL Norte and Pecos, as those of Pecos, Ci6nega, Galisteo, 
etc., were known anciently as TagnoSy but these are now 
all extinct; yet their language is said to be spoken by those 
of Jemez and others of that section. Those further to 
the westward'* [270] are perhaps allied to the Navajoes. 
Though aU these Pueblos speak theur native languages 
among themsehres* a great many of them possess a smatter* 
mg of Spanish, sitiflldent to cany on their intercourse with 
the Mexicans." 

The population of these Pueblos will average neariy 
five hundred souk each (dMUg^ some hardly exceed one 
hundred), making an aggregate of nine or ten thousand. 
At the time of the original conquest, at the dose ci the 
sixteenlh century, they were, as has been mentioned, much, 

" Of these, the Pueblo of Zufti has beeo celebrated for honesty and hospitality. 
The inbaUtaats mostly profess the Cudiolfe tMu bat have now no cunte. They 

cul 1 1 '■ : I tt the Mtl* BMltafacture, and possess considerable quantities of stock. Tbeu- 
villagc is over 150 miles west of the Rio del Norte, on the waters of the Colorado 
of the West, and is believed to contain between 1,000 and 1,500 souls. The "seven 
Pueblos ci Ifbqui** (m thegr we caUed) art a aimOar tribe Hving a feir kagiiea 
b^nd. They fonnerij acknowledged the govenunent and religion of the Span- 
iards, but have long since rojerterl both, and live in a state of independence and 
paganism. Their dwellings, however, like those of Zuhi, are stmiiar to those of 
the interior Puefalas, and Ihey an equally industrious and agricukunl, and stili 
more ingenious in their manufacturing. The language of the Jftffwir «r M0tmlms 
is said to differ but little from that of the Na\'ajocs. — GsEoo. 

Comment by Ed. For the Mold (properly Hopi), see Pattie's Narrative, in our 
volume zvfii* p. ijo^ aoie The afddea by Fiank H. GushniK in Amcffcaa 
Bureau of Ethnolog>' Reports fir-t !ir rtcd attention to the Zufti; consult also Ban- 
delier, "Outline of Dociuuentary HI t rv of ZuOi Tribe," in /iwriNi/ 0/ AmerieoM 
Ethnology and Arehaology (Boston. i^i-94)> ui> 

** On the linguistfcstocha of the pucbloaiOOiMuhoorwhuBeB^ p. note 90 
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perhaps ten-fold, more numerous." Ancient ruins are 

now to be seen scattered in every qu^irter of tiie territory: 
of some, entire stone walls are yet standing, while others 
are nearly or quite obliterated, many of them being now 
only known by their names which history or tradition has 
preserved to us. Numbers were no doubt destroyed during 
the insurrection of 1680, and the petty internal strifes which 
followed. 

Several of these Pueblos have been converted into Mexi- 
can villages, of which that of Pecos is perhaps the most 
remarkable instance. What with the massacres of the 
second conquest, and the ioroads of the Comanchcs, they 
gradually dwindled away, till tliey fouDd tfaemadvcis re- 
duced to about a dozen, comprising all ages and sexes; and 
it was only a few years ago that they abandoned the home 
of their fathers and joined the Pueblo of Jemez. 

Many ctmous tales are told of the smgular habits of this 
ill-iated tribe, which must no [371] doubt have tended to 
hasten its utter annihibtian. A traditioo was prevalent 
among them that Monteseuma had kindled a holy fire^ and 
enjoined their ancestors not to suffer it to be extinguished 
until he should return to ddiver his people ton tbe yoke 
of tbe Spaniards. In pursuance of these commands^ a 
constant watch had been maintained for ages to prevent 
the fire from going out; and, as tradition further informed 
tfaem, that Montezuma would appear with the sun, the 
deluded Indians were to be seen every clear morning upon 
the terraced roofs of their houses, attentively watching for 
the appearance of the 'king of light,' in hopes of seeing 
him 'cheek by jowl' with their immortal sovereign. I have 

" Baridelier, "Final Report," Arrh^ological Institute of America Papers, 
Amencan Series, iii, pp. 121-136, considets the pueblo population at tbe time of 
the Spaaidi conqmt lo hMe beeo about |«hi^4Iv« dtouimd. The piaeBt 
popuUtion of New MeiicMi puefatoii esdinmof the Mold, is afaeut nine dwitt> 
sand. — £0. 
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myself descended into the famous estujas, or subterranean 
vaults, of which there were several in the village, and have 
beheld this consecrated fire, silently smouldering under a 
covering of ashes, in the basin of a small altar. Some 
say that they never lost hope in the final coming of 
Montezuma until, by some accident or other, or a lack 
of a sufliciency of warriors to watch it, the fire became 
extinguished; and that it was this catastrophe that in- 
duced them to abandoii their villages, as 1 have before ob- 
served. 

The task of tending the sacred fire was, it is said, allotted 
to the warriors. It is further related, that they took the 
watch by turns for two successive days and ni^ts, without 
partaking of either food| water, or sleep; while some assert, 
that instead of being restricted to [272] two days, each 
guard continued with the same unbending severity of purpose 
until exhaustion, and very frequently death, left their places 
to be filled by others. A laige portbn of those who came 
out alive were generally ao completely prostrated by the 
want ol repose and the inhalation of carbonic gas that they 
very soon died; ndien, as the vulgar story asseverates, their 
remains were carried to the den of a monstrous serpent, 
which kept itsdf m excellent condition by feeding upon 
these delicacies. This huge snake (invented no doubt by 
the lovers of the marvdlous to account for the constant 
disappearance of the Indians) was represented as the idol 
whidh tiiey worshipped, and as subdsting entirely upon 
the flesh of his devotees: live infants, however, seemed 
to suit his palate best. The story of this wonderful serpent- 
was so firmly believed in by many ignorant people, that on 
one occasion I heard an honest ranchero assert, that upon 
entering the village very early on a winter's morning, he 
saw the huge trail of the reptile in the snow, as large as that 
of a dragging ox. 
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This village, anciently so renowned, lies twenty-five 
miles eastward of Santa F^, and near the Rio Pecos, to 
which it gave name Even so late as ten years ago, when 
it contained a population of fifty to a hundred souls, the 
traveller would oftentimes perceive but a solitary Indian, 
a woman, or a child, standing:; here and there like so many 
statues upon the roofs of thi'ir houses, with their eyes fixed 
[^73] eastern horizon, or leaning against a wall or 
a fence, listlessly gazing at the passing stiangar; while at 
other times not a soul was to be seen m any direction, and 
the sepulchral silence of the place was only disturbed by 
the occasional barking of a dog, or the cackling of hens." 

No other PueUo appears to have adopted this extraor- 
dinary superstition: like Pecos, however, th^ have all 
held Montezuma to be their perpetual soverdgQ. It would 
likewise appear that they all worship the sun; for it is 
asserted to be their regular practice to turn the face 
towards the east at sunrise.** They profess the Catholic 
faith, however, of which,* neverthdess* they cannot be ex- 
pected to understand anything beyond the formalities; as 

■The {nnIiIo of Ptoooi wu Analed tlilz^ ndlw NuUhHat of Santa Mil at 
die doae of the seventeenth century had a popuhlioo cf two thoaiand* bdng tlia 
largest pueblo in t ithf r New Mcxiro or AnVxina. It was visited as early as 1540 
bjr Alwado, a beuteaant of Coroaado. In 159S, the inhabitants rendered sub- 
BidHion to Ollaie, and a ndMkw vu citaWiiTind <M fww g tfieiB for nUdi a laij^e 
church was buih in the sewMleeBtii ewtitry, its ruins being still conspicuous, h 
ihr rrvnh of t<s.^o the Pccos remained neutral; but soon thereafter Hcrlinc in num- 
bers set in, and by 1837 but dghteen adults were left, A fever swept away the 
majority of these, when in 1&40 the icnnant of five men sold their lands to the 
govenunent, and retired to their kinsmen at Jemes. A son of the tribe was found 
in 1880 among the Mexicans of the villape of P»tos, a small, comparatively modern 
town. Bandelier discredits the Montezuma myth, which he considers a Spanish- 
Mrrf rati inkpottntion, Sao AidMBolos l c a l Kutltttte of America T9fn 1, American 
Series, i, pp. iro-135. He found among luiaa* lioiie«er» o^dcnoeo of Oe 
eiittence of the sacred fire. — Ed. 

* The Pueblo Indians still cling to many features of abori^nal worship. The 
tun^arinr and niooQ<tto<lMr ait mend—not the oilia tfaemaelyea, but the 
spiritual bdngs residing dKicfak. ContnH on tUs Mi1)|eci, Banddier. *p, «ft.> fli 
pp. 376-316.— £d. 
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but very few of their Mexkan neighbors and teachers 
can boast of more. 

Although nominally under the jurisdiction of the federal 
government, as Mexican citizens, many features of their 
ancient customs are still retained, as well in their civil rule 
as in their religion. Each Pueblo is under the control of a 
cacigue or gobernadorcillo^ chosen from among their own 
sages, and commissioned by the governor of New Mexico. 
The cacique, when any public business is to be transacted, 
collects together the principal chiefs of the Pueblo in an 
estuja, or cell, usually under ground, and there lays bt forc 
them the subjects of debate, which are generally settled 
by the opinion of the majority. No Mexican is admitted 
to these ooundls, nor do the [274] subjects of discussion 
esver transpire beyond the precincts of the cavern. The 
coimcil has also charge of the interior police aAd tran- 
quility of the village.'* One of their regulations is to ap- 
{xmit a secret watch for the purpose of keeping down dis- 
orders and vices of every description, and especially to keep 
an eye over the young men and women of the village. When 
any improper Intercourse among fhem is detected, the 
parties are inunediatdy caiiied to the councfl, and the 
cacique intimates to them that ihey must be wedded forth- 
with. Should the girl be of bad character, and the man, 

**The oflSce of the cacique is in esscnre religious; but as religion is interwoven 
with the entire life of the Pueblos, be is in a sense a civil official as well. He is 
chown iMcran of fitncM. bcquentfy on the BomfaMlkii of fab iwedecewo r , md 
his education in the mysteries and secrets of his people is exacting. The ofiBce is 
for life, unless terminated by improper behavior, when the cadque may be deposed. 
The candidate sometimes declines the office because of the severity of the duties, 
ifUdi invobe mndi faiiiiig and abMgfttioii. 

The estufa is not alwa\T5 subterranean. It originatrr? b^oforr thr introduction ^ 
of Christian family life, in a common home for tiie male members of the pueblo. 
It has beccnne the f»undl house of the tribe. Some puebkM contiin more Aan « 
one; unkw riles ere in pragRn^ it It a baie^ lude loom usually unomamented. 
For detaib consult John G. Bo«dt«!, SmakB Damet «f Ike Mtfi$it«f AHmia (New 
• Yoik, t8S4) — Co- 
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therefore, unwiilmg to marry her, they are orclererl to 
keep separate under penalty of the lash. Hence it is, that 
the females of these Pueblos are almost universaUy noted 
for their chastity and modest deportment." 

They also elect a capiian dc f^uerra, a kind of com- 
mander-in-chief of the warriors, whose office it is to 
defend their homes and their interests both in the field 
and in the council chamber.** Though not very war- 
like, these Pueblos are generaUy valiant, and well skilled 
in the strategies of Indian warfare; and although they 
have been branded with cruelty and ferocity, yet they 
can hardly be said to surpass the Mexicans in this req)ect: 
both, in times of war, pay but little regard either to age or 
sex. I have been toU that when the Pueblos return from 
their belligerent expeditiofis, instead of going directly to 
their homes, they always visit their councO cell first Here 
[275] they uodrns, dance, and carouse, frequently for two 
days in succession before sedng tiieir families. 

Although Hat Pueblos are famous for hospitality and 
indiistry, they still continue in the rudest state of ignorance, 
having neither books nor schools amcmg them, as none of 
their languages have been reduced to rules, and very few 
of their children are ever taught in Spanish." A degree of 
primitiveness characterizes all their amusements, which 
bear a strong similarity to those of the wilder tribes. Be- 
fore the New Mexican government had become so much 

* Matximonial relations among these people have been much modified by the 
bttuDdaetiaoof CltriitlMii^,Mid d>e i e quIi e i Bieiits<rf die fiimtiotliattlieiiianagM 
nous fainfly u now the rule among the aedentaiy Indiaiis; altfaom^ dwve ue ttfll 
io forrf certain clan restrictions in the choice of the mate. — Ed. 

''Aithotigh the Pueblos have, since the subjugation of the Apache, engaged ' 
in no will, m wixaptam is cadi ymi idecled bj tlie cadque^ wlio has, as Ovegg 
t«ktes» cettain protective mud xdigjous fonctioas. — Ed. 

''Primary schools were rstaMished for several pueblos, about 1872, but met 
with opposition from priests, who did not desire Indian children to learn £ngUsh. 
There are in the territory at pfcwnt (tgoj), about dgjhteen day^achoailii and two 
i n dimi ial boaidiiig srhonli Ei>< 
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impoverished, there was wont to be held in the capital on 
the 1 6th of September of every year, a national celebration 
of the declaration of Independence, to which the Pueblos 
were invited. The warriors and youths of each nation 
with a proportionate array of dusky damsels would appear 
on these occasions, painted and ornamented in accordance 
with their aboriginal customs, and amuse the inhabitants 
with all sorts of grotesque feats and native dances. Each 
Pueblo generally had its particular uniform dress and its 
particular dance. 1 he men of one village would sometimes 
disguise themselves as elks, with horns on their heads, 
moving on all-fourSy and mimicking the animal they were 
attempting to personate. Others would appear in the 
garb of a turkey, with large heavy wings^ and strut about 
in imitation of that bird. But the Pecos tribe, already 
reduced to seven men, always occasioned most diversion. 
[376] Their favorite exploit was, each to put on the skin 
of a buffalo, horns, taO, and all, and thus accoutred scam- 
per about througli the crowd, to the real or affected tenor 
of all the kdies present, and to the great delight of the 
boys. 

The Pueblo villages are generaUy buOt with more regu- 
larity than those of the Meadcans, and are constructed of 
the same materials as were used by them in the most primi- 
live ages. Their dweOmg-houses, it h true, are not so 
spacious as those of the Mexicans, containing very seldom 
more than two or three small apartments upon the ground 
floor, without any court yard, but they have generally a 
much loftier appearance, being frequently two stories high 
and sometimes more. A very curious feature in these 
buildings, is, that there is most generally no direct commu- 
nication between the street and the lower ro<jms, into which 
they descend by a trap-door from the upper story, the latter 
being accessible by means of ladders. Even the entrance 
to the upper stories is frequently at the roof. This style of 
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building seems to have been adopted for security against 
their marauding neighbors of the wilder tribes, \\ ith whom 
they were often at war. When the family had all been 
housed at night, the ladder was drawn up, and the inmates 
were thus shut up in a kind of fortress, which bid defiance 
to the scanty implements of warfare used by the wild Indians. 

Though this was their most usual style of architecture, 
there still exists a Pueblo of Taos, [277] composed, for the 
most part, of but two edifices of very singular structure — 
one on each side of a creek, and fonnerly communicating 
by a bridge. The base-story is a mass of near four hundred 
feet long, a hundred and fifty wide, and divided into numer- 
ous apartments, upon which other tiers of rooms are built, 
one above another, drawn in by regular grades, forming 
a pyramidal pile of fifty or sixty feet high, and comprising 
some six or eight stories. The outer nxmis only seem to 
be used for d^ieDings, and are lighted by little windows 
in the sides, but are entered through trap-doors in the 
oMOieas or roofs. Most of the mner apartments axe em- 
ployed as granaries and store-rooms, but a spacious haU tn 
the centre of the mass, known as the estula^ is reserved for 
their secret councils. These two buildings afford habita- 
tkms, as is said, for over six hundred souls.** There is 
likewise an edifice in the Pueblo of Picuris** of the same 
class, and some of those of Moqui are also said to be similar. 

Some of these vilhiges were bulk upon rocky cmi 
nences deemed almost inaccessible: witness for instance 

** For a brief sketch of the history of Taos, ser our volume xviii, p. 73, note 44. 
The Taos commuoal architecture is of the primitive type; after the Spanish con- 
quot, the separate houses of the other puebloe were gradiuJly adofMed.— Eo. 

** PIcuries is one of the northern group. Like Taos, it is of Tiguan stock, and 
limrticipated in the history of the region, being visited by one of Coronado's party 
in 1540. It yielded to Oaate in 1592^, took part in the revolts of 1680 and 1696, 
•ad Id die vptbbig agdaat Ihe AmedcaBS in 1848. Tbe pudrio tma iDineily 
much larger than at present, its population now consisting of only about a hundred 
poor and rather unprogrestive Indians. It is in Taoe County about seventy milei 
north of Santa Fe. — Ed. 
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the ruins of the ancient Pueblo of San Felipe, which 
may be seen towering upon the very verge of a preci- 
pice several hundred feet high, whose base is washed by 
the swift current of the Rio del Norte. The still exist- 
ing Pueblo of Aroma also stands upon an isolated mound 
whose whole area is occupied by the village, being fringed 
all around by a precipitous ce\a or cliff. [278] TIk- inhabi- 
tants enter the village by means of ladders, and by steps 
cut into the solid rock upoB which it is based."' 

At the time of the conquest, many of these Pueblos 
manufactured some singular textures of cotton and other 
materials; but with the loss of then- liberty, they seem 
to have lost most of their arts and ingeDuity; so lhat the 
finer specimens of native fabrics are now only to be met 
witih among the Moquis and Navajoes, who still retain 
their independence. The PiieUos» however, make some 
of the ordinary classes of blankets and tSbmos^ as well as 
other woolen stuffs. They also manufacture, acooiding 
to their aboriginal art, both for their own consumption, and 
for the purpose of traffic, a apedes of earthenware not much 
inferior to the coarse crockeiy of our common potters. 
The pots made of this material stand fire remarkably well, 
and are the universal substitutes for all the purposes of 
cookery, even among the Mexicans, for the iron castings 
of this country, which are utterly unknown there. Rude 
as this kind of crockery is, it nevertheless evinces a 
great deal of skill, consider mg that it is made entirely 

'* .^cuma is a Queres pueblo, built upon a cliff, alwut seventy miles southwest 
of Santa Fi, in Valencia County. Because of its inaccessibility, and the charm 
of its situation, it has been much noted. Coioiuulo docribed it in bis jouniey of 
1540 — see Geofge P. Wiuliip» tommy of Coromada (New Yoii1e« 1904); ud here 
a prrat battle was fought between Spaniards and Acomans in 1599. The pueblo 
toolL part in the revolts of 1680 and 1696; but has since lived quietly, and has at 
pieaeBt & popukdon «f about riz huiMiied.-*Et>. 

" The Mm of the Noith It • aoit of cmdl but dnnUe Uaaket, worn hf the 
Indiam at a mantle.-— Gbmo. 
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without lathe or any kind of machinery. It is often fanci- 
fully painted with colored earths and the juice of a plant 
called guaco, which brightens by burning. They also 
work a singular kind of wicker-ware, of which some bowls 
(if tbey may be so called) are so closely platted, [279] that, 
once swollen by dampness, they serve to hold liqukisy and 
axe therefore light and amvenient vessels for the purposes 
of travellers." 

The dress of many of the Pueblos has become assimilated 
m some respects to that of the common Mexicans; but by 
fur the grei^t portion still retam most of their abodgmal 
costume. The Taosas and others of the north somewhat 
resemble the prairie tribes in this respect; but the Pueblos 
to tiie south and west of Santa dress in a different style, 
which is said to be similar in many respects to that of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the city of Mexico. The moc- 
casin is the only part of the piairie suit that appears com- 
mon to them all, and of both sexes. They mostly wear 
a kind ci short breeches and long stockings, the use of 
whkh they most probably acquired from the Spaniards. 
The 5fl€o, a species of woollen jacket without sleeves, com- 
pletes their exterior garment; except during inclement 
seasons, when they make use of the til ma. Very few of 
them have hats or head-dress of any kmcl ; and they general- 
ly wear their hair long — commonly fashioned into a queue, 
wrapped with some colored stuff. The squaws of the north- 
era tribes dress pretty much like those of the Prairies; but 
the usual costume of the females of the southern and western 
Pueblos is a handsome kind of small blanket of dark color, 

" Recent snlliorities do not coiulderthe decline of danrntiCMtSftaiigaof ifel«ri> 

oration among the Pueblos. They taught the Navaho to weave, and now purclutte 
bUnkets from the latter. Pottery is still manufactured among the New Mexicu 
pueUM. See 00 tiiese subjecti Washington MatUiewsi ^Navaho Weaven*" kk 
U.S. Bureau of Ethnology Report, 18S1-82, pp. 571-391; and William H. Bolmeet 
"BoMe^ of the Andent Pttebloe»** ibtd^ 1880-83, pp. eiSs-JS^— £d. 
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which is drawn under one arm and tacked over the other 
shoulder, leaving both arms free and naked. It is p^enerally 
[280] worn with a cotton chemise underneath and is bound 
about the waist with a girdle. We rarely if ever see a 
thorough bred Pueblo woman in Mexican dress."* 

The weapons most in use among the Pueblos are the 
bow and arrow, with a long-handled lanre and occasionally 
a fusil. The rawhide shield is also much used, which, 
though of but little service against fire-arms, serves to ward 
off the arrow and lance. 

The aliment of these Indians is, in most respects, similar 
to that of the Mexicans; in fact, as has been elaewhere 
remarked, the latter adopted with their utensils numerous 
items of aboriginal diet The tortiUa, the atole, the pinole** 
and many others, togel^ with the use of c/m^i are firom 
the Indians. Some of the wilder tribes make a peculiar 
kind of fmote, by grinding tiie bean dt the mezquite tree 
Into flour, which is then used as that of com. And besides 
the tortilla they make another singular kind ol bread, if 
we may so style it, called giiayave, a roU of which so much 
resemUes a 'hornets* nest,' that by strangers it is often 
des^pmted by this title* It is usually made of Indian 
com prepared and ground as for tortillas, and dfluted into 
a thin paste. [281] I once happened to enter an Indian 
hut where a young girl of the family was baking guayaves. 
She was sitting by a fire, over which a large Hat stone was 
heating, with a crock of prepared paste by her side. She 

"The Pueblos still retain their native dress, which is pirturesquc, healthful, 
convenient, and often relatively costly — a wootan's costume sometimes being 
worth as much aa twenty -five dollars. — Ed. 

** Pimok is in clito fhe coU-flomr of our hunters. It la the meal of paidied 
Indian corn, prepared for use by stirring it up with a little cold water. This food 
seems also to have been of andent use among the aborigines of other parts 
Amefiau Father Charievolic in t7>t, says of die Mvngei about die northern 
lakes, that they " reduce [the maize] to Flour which they call Farine froide (cold 
Flour), and this » the best Provision that can be made fnr TtaveUefs."— GBIOQ. 
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thrust her hand into the paste, and then wiped it over the 
heated stone. What adhered to il was instantly baked and 
peeled off. She repeated this process at the rate of a 
dozen times or more per minute. Observing my curiosity, 
the girl handed me one of the 'sheets,* silently; for she 
seemed to understand but her native tongue. I found 
it pleasant enough to the taste; though when cold, as I 
have learned by experience, it is, like the cold tortilla, 
rather tough and insipid. They are even thinner than 
wafers; and some dozens, being folded in a roll, consti- 
tute the laminate composition before mentioned. Being 
thus preserved, they serve the natives for moiiths upon 
their journeys. 

CHAPTER XV 

The w^!d Tribes of New Mexico — Sp)eculative Theories — Clavi^ero 
aad the AtUqms — Pueblo Bonito and other Ruins — Probable 
RHittitHtffhtp between Hie AOtqim and tribes of New Mexico — The 
tevcnl Nations of this Province — Ncmaj6es and Azteques — Manu- 
factures of the former — Their Agriculture, Religion, etc. — Mexican 
Cruelty to the Indians and its Consequences — Inroads of the 
Nftv»|<Sce — EiKpUte of a Metiran Army — How to make a H<^ 
in a Powder-keg — The Apaches and their Character — Their Food 
— Novel Mode of .^ttlint^ Di<;piites — Range of their marauding 
Excursions — Indian iVadic and imbecile Treaties — Devastation 
of the Country — Chihuahua Rodomontades — Juan Jos^, a cele- 
brated Apachr Chief, and his tragical End, etc. — Massacre of Ameri- 
cans in Retahation — A tragical Episode — Proyecto de Guerra and 
a 'gallant' Display — The Yutas and their Hostilities — A personal 
Adventure with them, but no blood ahed — Jicerilks. 

All the Indians of New Mexico not denominated Pueblos 
— not professing the Christian religion — are ranked as 
wild tribes, although these include some who have made 
great advances in arts, manufactures and agriculture. 
Those who are at all acquainted with the ancient history 
of Mexico, will recollect that, according to the draditions 
of the aborigines, all the principal tribes of Anahuac de- 
scended iiom the North: and that those of Mexico, espe- 
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cially the Azteques, emiejated [283] from the north of Cali- 
fornia, or northwest of New Mexico. Clavigero, the famous 
historian heretofore alluded to,** speaking of this emigra- 
tioD, observes, that the Atkq^^ or Mexican Indians, who 
were the last aettlers in the countiy of Anahuac, lived until 
about the year 1160 of the Christian era in Aztlan, a country 
situated to the north of the Gulf of Calilomia; as is inferred 
from the route ol their peregrinations, and from the in- 
faniiatKm afterwaids aoquited by the Spaniaxds in their 
ezpeditioiis fhioiigh those countries. He then proceeds to 
show by what incentives they were probafaiy induced to 
abandon theur native land; adding that whatever may 
have been the motive, no doubt can possiUy exist as 
to the journey's having actually been performed. He 
says that they tiavdkd in a southeastwardly directum 
towards tte Rio Gila, where they remained for some time 
— the ruins of their edifices behug still to be seen, upon 
its banks. They then strudr out for a point over two hun- 
dred and fifty miles to the northwest of Chihuahua in about 
29** of N. latitude, where they made another halt. This 
place is known by the name of C'a^a^ Graiides" (big houses), 
on account of a large edifice which still stands on the spot, 
and whicli, according to the general tradition of those re- 
gions, was erected by the Mexican Indians, during their 

* See our volume xix, p. 293, note 116 (Gregg). — Ed. 

••Thr Casa Gratulf ruin in Pinal County, Aiirrinii, nist south of Gila River, 
has been known to antiquarians since the first discover}' oi the region. The earliest 
delifled dcMilplioa «m written after die iMt of F«dier Kuduie (Kino) in 1694. 
American explorers noted it during the passage of 1846; Bartlett's description of 
1854 was the most faithful. For recent accounts, see Cosmos MindelefF, In U. S. 
Bureau of Ethnology Reports, 1891-93, pp. 395-361; 1893-94, pp. 331-349. In 
ttto oo iUPMi appmiprioled funde for ii* preierration end vqioir, and in ifli^* lek 

it apart as a public reservation. Modem archaologists discredit any connection 
of its builders with Mexican Aztecs. It is a work of Pueblo Indians, probably of 
the ancestors of the modem Pima — see our volume zviii, p. 300, note 96. Thisruin 
dwold not be fxnioiBd witfi ow of • like BMttft in NoifliEm IfeilEeb far 
Yohuae nUi of o«ir lerieib p. t55* note ttii^ Ed. 
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wanderings. The building is constructed after the plan 
of those in New Mexico, with three stories, covered with 
an QZoUa or terrace, and without door or entrance [284] 
into the lower story. A hand ladder is also used as a means 
of communication with the second story. 

Even allowing that the traditions upon which Clav%ero 
founded his theoretical deductions are vague and uncertain, 
there is sufficient evidence in the ruins that still exist to 
show that those regions were once inhabited by a far more 
enlightened people than are now to be found among the 
aborigines. Of such character are the ruins of Pueblo 
BonitOf in the direction of Navaj6y on the borders of the 
Cordilleras; the houses being genexally built of slabs of 
fine-gnt sand-stone, a material utterly unknown in the 
present architecture of the North.*' Although some of 
these structures are very massive snd spacious, they are 
generslly cut up into snuJl irregular room^ many of whkh 
jct remain entire, being still covered, wi^ the vigas or 
joists remaining nearly sound under the auHeas of earth; 
and yet their age is such that there is no tradition which 
gives any account of their origin. But there have been 
no images or sculptured -work of any kind found about them. 
Besides fliese, many other nuns (though none so perfect) 
are scattered over the plams and among the mountains. 
What is very remaikaUe is, that a portion of them are 
situated at a great distance from any water; so that the 
inhabitants must have depended entirely upon rain, as 
is the case with the Pueblo of Acoma at the present day. 

The general appearance of Pueblo Bonito, [285I as 
well as that of the existing buildings of Moqui in the 

•'It is uncertain to which ruin ('^^rk rr refers. That of CeboKtta, not far 
from Aooma, answers his desaiptkia as built oi sandstone. Tbeie is a small ruin 
at Ojos Bonitos, not hr froni 2^illi, (hat saay be fate&dedi but die moK ptolMlde 
it the fotmer, on the wcU-known trace betiPMi AcnM ami Zufli* and of leneik- 
•bif good wnarkmanahip in atone. — £d. 
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same moimtainoiis r^gioDS, and other PueUkis of New 
Mexko^ resembles so dosdy tbe niins ol Casas Grandest 
that we natoxaUy cmne to the cooduskm that the founders 
of eadi most hftve descended fixiin the same commop 
stock. The present dififeience between their language and 
diat of the Indiana ol Mexico^ when we take into oonsklera- 
tlon the ages that have passed away since their separation, 
hardly presents any reasonable objection to this hypodiesis. 

The piinc^wl wikl tribes wldch mhabit or extend their 
incursions or pereg;rinatk)ns upon the territory of New 
Mexico, are the Navajdes, the Apaches ^ the Yvias, the 
Caiguas or Kiawas, and the Comanches." Of the hitter 
I will speak in another place. 1 he two first are from one 
and the same original stock, there being, even at the present 
day, no very important difference in their language. The 
Apaches are divided into numerous petty tribes, of one of 
which an insignificant band, called Jicarillas, inhabiting 
the mountains north of Tao8» is an isolated and miseraUe 
remnant." 

The Navajdes are supposed to number about to, ooo 
souls, and though not the most numerous, they are certainly 
the most important, at least in a historiral point of view, 
of all the northern tribes of Mexico* They reside in the 
main range of Cordilleras, 150 to 200 miles west of Santa 
on the waters of Rio Colorado of California, not far 
frcan the region, armrding to historians, firom whence die 

'*nirtlieNBtn]io» Apsdie, and Ute tribes, see our volume zviii. p. 69 (note 41), 
p» i«9(iioie6o), p. t40 (naie 70); for the Kknm* ^olmiie xv, |». 157. ■ote48; for 

Comanche, volume xvi, p. t-^t;, nnte lOQ. — Kn 

** Tbe Jicanilla (Xicanilk) axe of Athapascan stock, but from the similarit/ 
of lSbA language am clm ed as Apache, akbough they are not knomi to bate bad 
any tribal connection with them. Thdr mlBtiiW} ifaa man lia q uBiUl y with the 
Utf, with whom they intermarried, and whose customs thrv as-^imilatcd. 
Tbey were a predatory race, and from their vantage ground on the upper waters 
of the Rio Grande, Pmoi» and CmmwHm, caused mudi annoyance. Tbey are 
now located on a reservation in Rio Arriba County, and number about seven bun- 
dred and fifty, — Ed. 
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[286] Azteques emigrated to Mexico; and there are many 
reasons to suppose them direct descendants from the rem- 
nant, which remained in the North, of this celebrated 
nation of antiquity. Although they mostly h'vc in rude 
jacaleSy somewhat resembling the wigwams of the Pawnees, 
yet, horn time immemorial, they have excelled all others 
m their origmal manufactures: 8od, as veil as the Moquis, 
they are stfll distinguished for some exquisite styles of cot- 
ton textures, and display considerable ingenuity in em- 
broidering with feathers the skins of animals, accordliig 
to their primitive practice. They now also manufacture 
a singular spedes id blanket, known as the Sarape Navajo, 
iriuch is of so dose and dense a texture that it wiU fre- 
quently hold water almost equal to gum-elastk dofli. It 
is tfaeiefore bi^y prized for protectkm against the rains. 
Some of the finer qualities are often sold among the Men- 
cans as high as fifty or sixty dollars eadi. 

Notwithstanding the present predatory and somewhat 
unsetded habits of the Navajoes, they cultivate all the 
di£ferent grains and vegetables to be found in New Mexico. 
They also possess extensive herds of horses, mules, cattle, 
sheep and goats of their own raising, which arc generally 
celebrated as being much superior to those of the Mexicans; 
owing, no doubt, to greater attention to the improvement 
of their stocks. 

Though Baron Humboldt*** tells us that some mission- 
aries were established among this tribe [287] prior to the 
general massacre of 1680, but few attempts to christianize 
them have since been made. They now remain in a state 
of primitive paganism — and not only independent of the 
Mexicans, but their most fonnidable enemies." 

* For HonboUt* Me ow voloniexviB, i>. 34$, note 136.— Ed. 

*' The Navaho were friendly with thr- Spar.iards until about 1700, when they 
began deprcdatioas and cattk lifting, and frequent campaign againtt them were 
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After the establishment of the national independence, 
the government of New Mexico greatly embittered the 
disposition of the neighboring savages, especially the 
Navajoes, by repeated acts of cruelty and ill-faith well 
calculated to provoke hostilities. On one occasion, a 
party consisting of several chiefs and warriors of the Nava- 
joes assembled at the Pueblo of Cochiti," by invitation 
of the government, to celebrate a treaty of p>eare; wlicn 
the New Mexicans, exasperated no doubt by the remem- 
brance of former outrages, fell upon them unawares and 
put them all to death. It is also related, that about the 
same period, three Indians from the northern mountains 
having been brought as prisoners into Taos, they were 
peremptorily demanded by the Jicarillas, who were their 
bitterest enemies ; when the Mexican authorities, dreading 
the resentment of this tribe, quietly oon^lied with the 
barhannis request, suffering the prisonm to be butchered 
in cold Uood before their very eyes! No iraoder, then, 
that the New Mexicans are so generally waned upon by 
their savage neighbots. 

About fifteen years agiH the Navajoes were subjected 
by the energy of Col. Vucarra, who succeeded in keeping 
them m submissioa for [a88) some tune; but sinoe that 
officer's departure from New Mexico^ no man has been 

undrrtaki-n In 1744 a mission was attempted among th«*m, which was aKmdoned 
aiter six years' iutik efiorts. Serious difficulties, however, did iK>t recur until tbe 

IWiJIIHim 01 UW BUDnBCBlB U M HIUJ. AIM p B H OQ <K ViCgs* WJUUIO IB XWw 

Mexico was that of greatest hostility. For over twenty-five years the United 
States government had much difficulty with the Navaho. There arc yet over 
twenty thousand of these tiibesmeo od the different reservationa, chiefly in Ari- 

* Cochiti is one of the smaller QuoM pocifaloi^ abuaied on west dde of fbe 

Rio Gr^ndr. a]mr;st diTrtly west of Santa F#. It was near the same spot, at the 
time of the Spanish accession in 1598. The Cochitiafios took part in the rebellion* 
of ttto and 1696^ tad ptft of Ae mutiaocn mn, about 1^99, icnoved to llio 
puebb of Laguna. There are wnr lew than t«e huwlied aad fifty inhabilaiits 
of tUt Indian fiOo|e.— En- 
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foimd of suffident capadtjr to inspire fhis daring tribe either 
with respect or fear; so that for the last ten years they have 
ravaged the countiy with impunityi murdering and destroy- 
ing just as the humor happened to prompt them. When 
the spring of the year approaches, terms of peace are gen- 
erally proposed to the government at Santa F6, which the 
latter never falls to accq>t. This amicable arrangement 
enables the wily Indians to sow their crops at leisure, and 
to dispose of the property stolen from the Mexicans during 
their marauding incursionSj to advantage; but the close of 
their agricultural labors is generally followed by a renewal 
of hostilities, and the game of rapine and destruction is 
played over again. 

Towards the close of 1835, a volunteer corps, which most 
of the leading men in New Mexico joined, was raised for 
the purpose of carrying war into the territory of the Navajoes. 
The latter hearing of tlunr approach, and anxious no doubt 
to save them the trouble of so long a journey, mustered a 
select band of their warriors, who went forth to intercept 
the invaders in a mountain pass, where they lay concealed 
in an ambuscade. The valiant coips^ utterly unconscious 
ol the receptioii that awaited them, soon came jogging 
along in scattered groups, indulging in every kind of 
boisterous mirth; when the war-whoop, loud and shrill, 
followed by several shots, threw them all into a state of 
speechless consternation. [389] Some tumbled off their 
horses with fright, others fired tfaeur muskets at random: a 
terrific panic had seized eveiybody, and some minutes 
dapsed before they could recover thdr senses sufficiently 
to betake themselves to their heels. Two or three persons 
were killed in this ridiculous engagement, the most con- 
spicuous of whom was a Capt. Hindfos, who commanded 
the regular troops.** 

•The only other authority for this campaign U A. R. TbQmmcl, Mexiko umi 
4k Utaeikomtr (Eriangcn, 1848), pp. 350, 351. — Ed. 
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A very curious but fiiUy authentic anecdote may not be 
inappropriately inserted here, in which thb individual was 

concerned. On one occasion, being about to start on a 
belligerent expedition, he directed his orderly-sergeant to 
iill a powder-flask from an un broached keg of twenty-five 
pounds. The sergeant, having bored a hole with a gimlet, 
and finding that the powder issued too slowly, began to 
look about for something to enlarge the aperture, when his 
eyes haply fell upon an iron poker which lay in a corner of 
the fire-place. To heat the poker and apply it to the hole 
in the keg was the work of but a few moments; when an 
explosion took place which blew the upper part of the 
building into the street, tearing and shattering everything 
else to atoms. Miraculous as their escape may appear, the 
serg^t, as well as the captain who witnessed the whole 
operation, remained more frightened than hurt, although 
they were both very severely scorched and bruised. This 
ingenious sergeant was afterwards Secretaiy of State to 
Gov. Gonzalez, of revolutionary [290] memoiy,^ and has 
nearly ever since hekl a clerkship in some of the offices of 
state, but is now captain in the regular army. 

I come now to ^eak of die Apaches, the most extensive 
and powerfiil, yet the most vagrant of aU the sava^ nations 
that inhaUt the interior of Northern Mezioo. They are 
supposed to number some fifteen thousand souls, although 
they are subdivided into various petty bands, and scattered 
over an immense tract of country. Those that are found 
east of the Rio dd Norte are generally known as MetcaleraSt 
on account of an artide of food much in use among them, 
called megcalf** but by far the greatest portion of the nation 
is located in the west, and is mostly known by the sobriquet 

** For Governor Jos^ Gonzalez and his e^qtloits during the intumctioa of xft^7 
see preceding volume, ch. vi (Gregg). — Ed. 

* JtaMi it «he bilMd not of Ok magm^ (4t*M Amtntam) mad of ttMkfacr 
•omewhot ainilar pliuitv Guoo. 
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of Coyoteros, in consequence, it is said, of their eating the 
coyote or prairie-wolf.** The Apaches are perhaps more 
given to itinerant habits than any other tribe in Mexico. 
They never construct hous^, but live in the ordinary 
wi^am, or tent of skins and blankets. They manufacture 
nothing — cultivate nothing: they seldom resort to the 
chase, as their country is destitute of game — but depend 
almost entirely upon pillage for the support of their immense 
population, some two or three thousand of which are war- 
lion. 

For their food, the Apaches rely chiefly upon the flesh of . 
the cattle and sheep they can steal fioin the Mezkan randios 
and haciendas. They are said, however, to be more fond of 
[291] the meat of the mule than that ol any other animal. 
I have seen about encampments which tfa^ had recently 
left, the remains of mules that had been slaughtered for 
their consumptimi. Yet on one occadon I saw their whole 
trail, for many miles, Uteratty strewed with the carcasses of 
these animals, which, it was evident, had not been killed for 
tins purpose. It is the practice of the Apache chiefo, as I 
have understood, whenever a dispute arises betwixt their 
warriors rdative to the ownership of any particular animal, 
to kill the brute at once, though it be tiie most valuable of 
the drove; and so check all further cavfl. It was to be 
inferred from the number of dead mules they left behind 
them, that the most harmonious relations could not have 
existed between the members of the tribe, at least during 
this ptTicxl of their joumeyings. Like most of the savage 
tribes of North America, the Apaches are passionately fond 
of spirituous liquors, and may frequently be seen, in times 

• Like the Jicarrilla, the Mescallcro were in reality a distinct txibe, and related 
to the Apache only by linguistic affinities. Since 1865 they have been con- 
fined upon a reservation in aoutbem New Mexico, where about four hundred still 
Ite CofolaiM ii «w of tone doMB tilbM or boadi auMOf tbe ApadK 
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of peace, kninging about ibe Mencan village m a state of 
hdpless mebriety. 

The laage of this marauding tribe extends over some 
portions of CaHfomia, most of Sonora, the frontiers of 
Durango, and at certain seascms it even readies Coohuib: 
Chihuahua, however, has been the mournful theatre of their 
most constant depredations. Every nook and comer of this 
once iiourishing state has been subjected to their inroads. 
Such is the imbecility of the local governments, that the 
savages, in order to dispose of [292] their stolen property 
without even a shadow of molestation, frequently enter into 
partial treaties of peace with one department, while they con- 
tinue to wage a war of extem^ination against the neighboring 
states. This arrangement suppUes them with an ever-ready 
market, for the disposal of their booty and the purchase of 
munitions vi^herewith to prosecute their work of destruction. 
In 1840, I witnessed the departure from Santa of a large 
trading party freighted with engines of war and a great 
quantity of whiskey, intended for the Apaches in exchange 
for mules and other articles of plunder which they had stolen 
from the people of the south. This traffic was not only 
tolerated but openly encouraged by the civil authorities, as 
the highest puUic functionaries were interested in its success 
— the governor himself not ezcq>ted. 

The Apaches, now and then, propose a truce to the gov- 
ernment of Chihuahua, which is generally accepted very 
neariyupcm their own terms. It has on some occasions been 
included that the marauders should have a frond ^ right to 
all their stolen property. A iitmXa or quit-daim brand, has 
actually been marked by the government upon large num- 
bers of mules and horses which the Indians had robbed from 
the citizens. It is hardly necessary to add that these truces 
have rardy been observed by the wily savages longer than 
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the time necessary for the disposal of their |)lunder. As soon 
as more mules were needed for service or for trallic — more 
cattle for beef — more [293] scalps for the war-dance — they 
would invariably return to tlieir deeds of ravage and murder. 

The depredations of the Apaches have l,>een of such long 
duration, that, beyond the immediate purlieus of the towns, 
the whole country from New Mexico to the borders of 
Durango is almost entirely depopulated. The haciendas 
and ranchos have been mostly abandoned, and the people 
chiefly confined to towns and cities. To such a pitch has 
tbe temerity of those savages reached, that small bands of 
three or four warriors have been known to make their ap- 
pearance within a mile of the city of Chihuahua in open day, 
killing the laborers and driving off whole herds of mules and 
horses without the slightest opposition. Occasionally a 
detachment of troops is sent in pursuit ol the marauders, but 
for no other purpose, it would seem, than to illustrate the 
unbeciliQr of the fonncr, as they are always sure to make a 
precipitate retreat, generally without even obtaimng a 
l^impse of the enemy/* And yet the columns ol a little 
weddy sheet puMlshed in CfaQiuahua always teem with 
flaming accounts of prodigious feats of valor perfmied by 
the 'army of operations' against U>s fttfr&ofiM: showing how 
«tfae enemy was pursued with all possible vigor" — how the 
soldiers ''dkplayed die greatest [294] bravery, and the most 
unrestrainable desire to overhaul the dastards," and by what 
extraordinary combinations of adverse circumstances they 
were "compelled to relinquish the pursuit." Indeed, it 
would be difficult to And a braver race of people than the 

It has been credibly asserted, that, during one of these 'bold pursuits,' a band 
of Gjmancbes stopped in the suburbs of a village on Rio Conchas, turned their 
faoises into the wbeat-fiekls, and took a comfortable siuta — desirous, it scvined, 
to bdnld thdr punnns fine to ftwe; yet, wSnmt icdMiofais mtt of lh» day, dwy 
diptttod widMMit cnjofii^ dwt pltMue. — Gmo. 
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CkihuakueHos** contrive to make themselves appear upon 

paper. When intelligence was received in Chihuahua of the 
famous skirmish with the French, at Vera Cruz, in which 
Santa Anna acquired the glory of losing a leg,** the event was 
celebrated with uproarious demonstrations of joy; and the 
next number of the Noticioso^^ contained a valiant fanfaron- 
adc, proclaiming to the world the astounding fact, that one 
Mexican was worth four French soldiers in battle: winding 
up with a ''Cancion Fatnoiica" of which the foUowiiig ex- 
quisite verse was the rejrain : 

Oiro Umbfi$ d su iMsIr* ka «llaiid»: 

Puts la, iaAp)« [IS ocipB nipoareqp 
Al valok mbxicano ha uiii»." 

IjtecBlly translated: 

Chihuahuenses ! our glorious country 
Another ray has added to her lustre; 
For the invimdbUt indomitable CalUa 
Has succumbed to Mexican i«]or. 

By the inverted letters of '' iiivicta, la Galia indomable" 
in the third line, the poet gives [295] the world to understand 
that the kingdom of the Gauls had at length been whirled 
lopsy-turvy, by the glorious achievenients of d valor Mtxi- 
cano\ 

From what has been said of the ravages of the Apaches, 
one would be apt to believe them an exceediD^y brave people; 
but the Mexicans themsdves call tfaem oowaids when com- 
pared with the Comanches; and we are wont to look upon 
the latter as perfect qiecimeos of poltrooneiy when brou|^t 

* Or Chihuahuenses, dtizctu ot Chihuahua. — G&SOO. 
•Dnii^ fhe to<idted "FMty War," far tiUdi tw onr vohuac ilsb p. aj4, 
note loi (Gregg). — Ed. 

** N94kiat$9 d» Ckihmkma «i Peocmber 9^ 1838.— Gubbo. 
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in conflict with the Shawnees, Delawares, aiid the rest of 
our border tribes.'* 

There was once a celebrated chief called Juan Jos^ at 
the head of this tribe, whose extreme cunning and audacity 
caused his name to be dreaded throughout the country. 
What contributed more than anything else to render him a 
dangerous enemy, was the fact of his having received a 
Kberal education at Chihuahua, which enabled him, when he 
afterwards rejoined his tribe, to outwit his pursuers, and, 
by robbing the mails, to acquire timely information of every 
e]q)editkm that was set on foot against him. The foUow- 
ing accotmt of the massacre in which he fell may not be 
altogether uninteresting to the reader. 

The government of Sonora, desirous to make some 
efforts to check the dcjnedations of the Apaches, issued a 
piodaination, giving a sort of caHe blanche patent of ' matque 
and reprisal,' and declaring all the booty that might be 
taken £ram the savages to be the rightful property of the 
captors. Accordingly, in the [996] spring of 1837, a party 
of some 90 men composed diiefly of foreigners, spurred 
on by the love of gain, and never doubting but the Indians, 
after so many years'of successful robberies, must be pos- 
sessed of a vast amount of property, set out with an Ameri- 
can as their commander, who had long resided in the coun- 
try.*' In a few days diey reached a rancheHa of about 
fifty warriors with their families, among whom was the 

* The experience of the Uoited St»tM armv •with the Apache has not proved 
their cowardice. Since the running of the boundary line after the Treaty of Guada- 
tiqpe>ffidalgo (1848) up to t8Mi one ontlxcak afier anodMr chuMMiMl our 
idatkMs with the Apache. For fifteen years (1871-86) General Clook mtdied 
the Apachr, and after earh raid forced them Imck u{)on their reservation*. 
Geiommo's band, which surrendered in September, 1886, was transported to 
floridi md AhbtWMi^ Eo. 

" The leader's name was James Johnson, who afterwuds lemoved to Cali- 
fornia, where he died in pomty. Sce H. H. BtnoofW Hi»k9y «/ Arimm mU 
N$w Mexico, p. 407. — Ed. 
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famous Juan Jose himself, and three other principal chiefs. 
On seeing the Americans advance, the former at once 
gave them to understand, that, if they had come to fight, | 
they were ready to accommodate them; but on being as- 
sured by the leader, that they were merely bent on a trading i 
expedition, a friendly interview was immediately estab- | 
lished between the parties. The American captain having 1 
determined to put these obnoxious chiefs to death under 1 
any circumstances, soon caused a little field piece which 
bad been concealed from the Indians to be loaded with 
chain and canister shot, and^ to be held in jreadiness for use. 
The warriors were then invited to the camp to receive a 
pfcsent of flour, which was placed within range of the can- 
non. While they were occupied in dividing the contents 
of the bag, they were fired upon and a c(n]Siderable numher 
of their party killed on the spot! The remainder were 
then attacked with small amis, and about twenty slain, 
including Juan Jos6 and the other chiefe. Those who 
escaped became afterwaids their own avengers in a [297] 
manner which proved terribly disastrous to another party 
of Americans, who happened at the time to be trapi^ 
on Rio Gila not for distant The enraged savages resolved 
to take summary vengeance upon these unfortunate trap- 
pers; and falling upon them, massacred them every oneP* 
They were in all, including several Mexkans, about fifteen 
in number.** 1 

■Bsncvoft (flf'. Mf.) relates the escape of Benjamin Wihaa, who aftartmiid* 
oazzatied tbe erent, and the death of the leader, Qvulea Kemp. — Ed. 

Tho Aparhfs, rrf'^'ioii'^ to this dntf. hid rorainitted but few depredations i^pon 
foreigners — restrained cither by fear or respect. Small parties of the latter were 
pennltted to pass the highways of the wflihrnew ttmnolMted, while large cuavain I 
of Mexicans sxiffered frequent attadfat TUi ^i|N«at putiality produced j 
founded jenlousies, and the Arnericans wctt oprnly accused of holding secret j 
treaties with the enemy, and even of supplying them with arms and ammunition, | 
Although an ocrtrinnil jwd g irr eapiged in tfab HikWHub and odpftUe tzaffic. 
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The projector of this scheme had probably been under 
the fhipression that treachery was justifiable against a 
treacherous enemy. He also believed, no doubt, that the 
act would be highly commended by the Mexicans who 
had suffered so much from the depredations of these notori- 
ous chiefs. But in this he was sadly mistaken; for the 
affair was received with general reprehension, although 
the Mexicans had been guilty of similar deeds themselves, 
as the foUowing brief episode will sufficiently show. 

In the summer of 1839, a few Apache prisoners, among 
whom was the wife of a distinguished [298] chief, were 
confined m the calabozo of Paso del Norte. The bereaved 
chief, l^eanng of their captivity, collected a band of about 
vaiej waniors, and, boldly entering the town, demanded 
the idease of his consort and friends. The commandant 
of the place wishing to gain time, desired them to return 
the next morning, when their request would be granted. 
During the nig^t the forces of the country were concen- 
trated; notwithstanding, when Hie Apaches reappeared, 
die troops did not diow their faces, but remained coiMxaled, 
while the Mexican commandant strove to beguile the 
Indians into the prison, under pretence of delivering to 
them their friends. The unsuspecting chief and twenty 
others were entrapped in this manner, and treacherously 
dispatched in cold blood: not, however, without some loss 
to the Mexicans, who had four or five of their men killed 
in the fracas. Among these was the commandant him- 
self, who had no sooner given the word, "fMaien d los 
carajost" (kill the scoimdrelsi) than the chief retorted, 

ytX the natives thicnuelves embarked in it beyond compariaon more extensivdy, 
as has been noted in another place. This rinju'-t impression apnin^t Amrrirnn"; 
«M partially effaced as well by the catastrophe menti<»ied in tbe text, as by the 
dtfeit and fobbery (in which, honeWi DO Amoletii Ibw Icwt)* «f « null 
party of our people, about the same peiM, in £• /amodb JfiMrtUb on ffaeir nmy 
from ChilnMliua to Santa F<.— Giaoo. 
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**iEHidnces monrds lu frimen^ camjol" (then you shall 
die fixst, canijo!) and immediateJy stabbed hica to the 
heartl 

But as New Mexico is more remote from the usual haunts 
of the Apaches, and, in fact, as her scanty ranchos present 
a much less fruitful field for their operations than the 
abundant haciendas of the South, the depredations of this 
tribe have extended but little upon that province. The 
only serious incursion that has come within my knowledge, 
was some ten [299] years ago. A band of Apache warriors 
boldly approached the town of Socorro" on the southern 
border, when a battle ensued between them and the Mexi- 
can force, composed of a company of re^ilar troops and 
all the militia of the place. The Mexicans were soon com- 
pletely routed and chased into the very streets, suffering 
a loss of thirty-three killed and several wounded. The 
savages bore away their slain, yet their loss was supposed 
to be but six or seven. I happened to be in the vicinity 
of the catastrophe the following day, when the utmost 
consternation prevailed among the inhalMtants, who were 
in hourly expectation of another descent from the savages. 

Many schemes have been devised from time to time, 
particularly by the people of Chihuahua, to check the 
ravage of the Indians, but generally without success* 
Among these the notorious Proyedo de Guena, adopted 
in 1837, stands most cons^ncuous. By this famous 'war- 
project' a scale of rewards was establ&hed, to be paid out 
of a fund raised for that purpose. A hundred doUais 
reward were offered for the scalp of a Aill grown man, 
fifty for that of a squaw, and twenty-five for tiiat d every 
papoose t To the credit of the republic, however, this 
barbarous proyecto was in operation but a lew weeks, and 

** For Sooono^ counlt FMdc't NarnHmt in oar vdIiiim xvjii, p. 96, note 

Sa.— Eo. 
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never received the sanction of the general government; 
although it was strongly advocated by sonir of the most 
intelligent citizens of Chiliuahua. Yiit, pending its exist- 
ence, it was rigidly complied with. I saw myself, on one 
[300] occasion, a detachment of horsemen approach the 
Palacio in Chihuahua, preceded by their commanding 
officer, who bore a fresh scalp upon the tip of his lance, 
which he waved high in the air in exultation of his exploit! 
The next number of our little newspaper contained the 
oflicial report of the affair The soldiers were pursuing 
a band of Apaches, when they discovered a squaw who 
had lagged far behind in her endeavors to bear away her 
infant babe. They dispatched the mother without com- 
miseration and took her scalp, which was the one so 'gal- 
lantly' displayed as ah-eady mentioned! The officer c«i- 
diided his report by adding, that the child had died not 
kmg after it was made prisoner. 

The YiiUks (or Euiam, as Ubisy are genenJly st^ed by 
Americans) are one of the most extensive nations of the 
West, being scattered from the north of New Mexico to the 
borders of Snake river and Rio Colorado^ and numbering 
at least ten thousand souls. The habits of the tribe are 
altogdber itinerant. A band of about a thousand spend 
their winters mostly in the mountain valleys northward 
of Taos, and the sunmier season g^erally in the prairie 
pluns to the east, hunting buffido. The vernacular Ian- 
guage of the Yutas is said to be distantly allied to that ol 
the Navajoes, but it has appeared to me much more guttur- 
al, having a deep sepulchral sound resembling ventrilo- 
quism. Although these Indians are nominally at peace 
with the New Mexican government, they do not hesitate 
to lay [301] the hunters and traders who happen to fall in 
with their scouring parties under severe contributions; 
and on some occasions they have been known to proceed 
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even to personal violence. A promment Mencan officer** 

was scourged not long ago by a party of Yutas, and yet 
the government has never dared to resent the outrage. 
Their hostilities, however, have not been confined to Mexi* 
can traders, as will be perceived by the sequel. 

In the summer of 1837, a small party of but five or six 
Shawnees fell in with a large band of Yutas near the eastern 
borders of the Rocky Mountains, south of Arkansas river. 
At first they were received with every demonstration of 
friendship; but the Yutas, emboldened no doubt by the 
small number of their visitors, very soon conchided to 
relieve them of whatever surplus property they might be 
possessed of. The Shawnees, however, much to the aston- 
ishment of the marauders, instead of quietly surrendering 
their goods and chattels, offered to defend them; upon 
which a skirmish ensued that actually cost the Yutas several 
d their men, including a favorite chief; while the Shawnees 
made their escape unhurt toward their eastern homes. 

A few days after this event, and while the Yutas ivere 
stiU bewafling the loss of their people^ I happened to pass 
near their, ranchertas (temporary vfllage) with a small 
caravan wfakh mustered about tfahiy-five men. We [303] 
had hardly pitched our camp, when they began to flock 
about us — men, squaws, and papooses — in great numbers; 
but the warriors were sullen and reserved, only now and 
then muttering a curse upon the Americans on account of 
the treatment they had just received from the Shawnees, 
whom they considered as half-castes, and our allies. All 
of a sudden, a young warrior seized a splendid steed which 
belonged lo our party, and, leaping upon his back, galloped 

**Don Ju;<.n \r.<]T(h Archuleta, who '*«""»»'»*»«^ at the CipCdUe ol GCB* Mo> 

Leod's division of the Texans. — Gkeco. 
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off at full speed. Being fully convinced that, by acquiescing 
in this outrage, we should only encourage them to commit 
Others, we resolved at once to make a peremptory demand 
for the stolen horse of their principal chief. Our re(|UL'st 
being trcat(xi with contumely, we sent in a warlike dec- 
laration, and forthwith commenced making preparations 
for descending upon the rancherias. The war whoop 
resounded inunediately in every direction; and as the 
Yutas bear a very high character for bravery and skill, 
the readiness with which th^ seemed to accept our chal- 
lenge began to alarm our party considerably. We had 
defied them to mortal combat merely by way of bravado, 
witiiout the least expectation that they would put them- 
selves to so much Inconvenience on our account. It was 
too late, however, to back out of the sciape. 

No sooner had the alarm been given than the ranclferias 
of the Indians were converted into a martial encampment; 
and while the mounted wankun were exhibiting tiieir 
preluiuD^ [303] feats of horsemanship, the squaws and 
papooses flew like scattered partridges to the rocks and 
ddfts of a contiguous precipice. Qne-thiid ol our party 
being Mexicans, the first stq> of the Indians was to pn>> 
claim a general inMio to them, hi hopes of ledudhg our 
force, scanty as it was already. "My Mexican friends," 
exclaimed in good Spanish, a young warrior who daringly 
rode up within a few rods of us, "we don't wish to hurt 
you; so leave those Americans, for we intend to kill every 
one of them.^^ The Mexicans of our party to whom this 
lani^iap^e was addressed, being rancheros of some mettle, 
only answered, 'M/ dmblo\ we have not forgotten how 
you treat us when you catch us alone : now that we are with 
Americans who will defend their rights, expect ample 
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retaliation for past insults." In truth, these rancheros 
seemed the most anxious to begin the fight, — a remarkable 
instance of the effects of confidence in companions. 

A crisis seemed now fast approaching: two swivels we 
had with us were levelled and primed, and the matches 
lighted Every man was at his post, with his rifle ready 
for execution, each anxious to do his best, whatever might 
be the result; when the Indians, seeing us determined to 
embrace the chances of war. began to open negotiations. 
An aged squaw, said to be the mother of the principal 
chief, rode up and exclaimed, ''My sons! the Americans 
and Yutas have been friends, and our old men wish to 
continue so: it is only a [304] few impetuous and strong- 
headed youths who want to fight." The stolen horse 
having been restored soon after this harangue, peace was 
joyfully proclaimed throuc^xnit both encampments^ and 
the €apUa$ies exchanged ratifications by a social smoke. 

The little tribe of JicariUas also hurbored an enmity 
for the Americans, which, in 1834, broke out into a hostile 
rencenin. They had stolen some animals of a gallant 
young backwoodsman horn Missouri, who, with a few 
comrades, pursued the marauders into the mountains and 
regamed his property; and a firacas ensuing, an Indian or 
two were killed. A few days afterward all their warriors 
visiled Santa F6 in a body, and demanded of aiilfaoritie& 
there, the delivery of the American offenders to their ven- 
geance. Though the former showed quite a disposition 
to gratify the savages as far as j)racticable, they had not 
helpless creatures to deal with, as in the case of the Indian 
prisoners already related. The foreigners, seeing their 
protection devol\'ed upon themselves, prepared for defence, 
when the savages were fain to depart in peace. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Incidents of a R^uni Trip from Santa — Calibie of our Firty — 
Retuni Canvans — Remittanoes — Douli of Mr. Langham — 
Burial in the Desert — A sudden Attack — Ciuaftiston in the Camp 

— A Wolfish Escort — Scarcity of BuflFalo — Unprofitable Delusion 

— Arrival — Table of Camping Sites and Distances — Condition 
of die Tbwn ol Independence «^ The Monnons — Their INsboneBly 
and Immoral! t> Their high-handed Measures, and a Rising of 
the People — A fatal Skirmish — A chivalrous Parade of the Citizens 

— Expulsion of the Monnons — The Meteoric Shower, and Super- 
stitkm, etc — Wanderings and Improprieties of the 'lAtler>day 
Saints'— Gov. Boggs' Recipe — The City of Nauvoo — Contem- 
plated R^bution of the Monnons. 

I DO not propose to detain the reader with an account 
of my jouraeyings between Mexico and the United States, 
during the seven years subsequent to my first arrival at 
Santa F6. I will here merely remark, that I crossed the 
{dains to the United States in the falls of 1833 and 1836, 
and returned to Santa with goods each succeeding 
spring. It was only m 1838, however, that I eventually 
closed up my affiurs in Ncnrthem Mexico, and prepared 
to take my leave of the country, as I then supposed, forever. 
But in this I was mistaken, as wOl appear in the sequel. 

The most usual season for the return of the [306] caravans 
to the United States is the autumn, and not one has elapsed 
since the commencement of the trade which has not wit- 
nessed some departure from Santa F6 with that destination. 
They ha\e also crossed occasionally in the spring, but 
without any regularity or frequency, and generally in very 
small parties. Even the 'fall companies,' in fact, are 
small when compared with the outward-bound caravans; 
for besides the numbers who remain permanently in the 
country, many of those who trade southward return to 
the United States vin ATatamoros or some other Southern 
port. The return parties of autumn are therefore com- 
paratively small, varying in number from hfty to a hundred 
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men. They Ifeave Santa F€ some four or five weeks after 
their arrival — generally about the first of September. 
In these eompanies there are rarely over thirty or forty 
wagons; for a large portion of those taken out by the annual 
caravans are disposed of in the country. 

Some of the traders who go out in the sprinp^. return the 
• ensuing fall, because they have the good fortune to sell 
off their stock promptly and to advantage: others are com- 
pelled to return in the fall to save their credit; nay, to pre- 
serve their homes, which, especiallv in the earlier periods, 
have sometimes been m(irt<^aged to secure the payment of 
the merchandise they carried out with them. In such 
cases, their goods were not imfrequently sold at great 
sacrifice, to avoid the penalties which the breaking of their 
engagements at home [307] would involve. New ad- 
venturers, too, are apt to become discouraged with an 
unanticipated dullness of times, and not unfirequently 
sell <^ at wholesale for the best price they can get, though 
often at a serious loss. But those who are regularly en- 
gaged in this trade usually calculate upon employing a 
season — perhaps a year, in dosing an enterprise — in 
sdling off thdr goods and making their returns. 

The wagons of die return caravans are genecallj but 
lightly laden: one to two thousand pounds constitute the 
regular return cargo for a single wagon; for not only are 
the teams tmaUe to haul heavy loads, on account of the 
decay of pasturage at this season, but tiie approadung 
winter compeb the traders to travel in greater haste; so 
that this trip is usually made in about forty days. The 
amount of freight, too, from that direction is comparatively 
small. The remittances, as has already been mentioned, 
are chiefly in specie, or gold and silver bullion. The gold 
is mostly dust^ from the Placer or gold mine near Santa F^:*' 

For the placer mines, ace our vohune xii, p. 304, note laS (Gregg). — £0. 
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fhe silver bullioD is all iiom the mines of the South — 
chiefly from those o£ Chihuahua. To these retitnis may 
he added a omsiderahle mimber of mules and asses — 
some buffalo nigs, furs, and wool — which last barely 
pays a return freight for the wagons that would otherwise 
be empty. Coarse Mexican blankets, which may be 
obtained in exchange for merchandise, have been sold in 
smaU quantities to advantage on our border. 

[308] On the 4th of April, 1838, wc rk{)arted from 
Santa F6. Our little party was found to consist of twenty- 
three Americans, with twelve Mexican servants. We had 
seven wagons, one dearborn, and two small field-pieces, 
besides a large assortment of smnll-arms. The principal 
proprietors carried between them about $150,000 in specie 
and bullion, being for the most part the proceeds of the 
previous year's adventure. 

We moved on at a brisk and joyous pace until we reached 
Ocat^ creek, a tributary of the Colorado,'" a distance of a 
hundred and thirty miles from Santa F6, where we en- 
countered a very sudden bereavement in the death of Mr. 
Langham, one of our most reflected proprietors. This 
gentleman was known to be in weak health, but no fears 
were entertained for his safety. We were all actively 
engaged in a.ssisting the more heavily laden wagons over 
the miry stream, -whea. he was seized with a fit of ap<^le3cy 
and expired instantly. As we had not the means of giving 
the deceased a decent burial, we were compelled to consign 
him to the earth in a shroud of blankets. A grave was 
accordingly dug on an elevated spot near the north hank 
of the creek, and on the morning of the 13th, ere the sun 
had risen in the east, the mortal remains of this most worthy 

Ocatd Creek is in Mora County, ?Jew Mexico, n •^^^lta^^• of the upper waters 
of the Canadian, one of the several streams called Culoracio by the Mexicans. 
Becmue of diii niaae, it mi thottght (until Long's cipcdition ia iSso) t» be the 
hndmlen of Red River.— Ed. 
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man and valued fneoA were deposited m tfadr last abode, 
— without a tomb-stone to consecrate die spot, or an 
epitaph to coouneiDOcate his virtues. The deceased was 

from St. Louis, [309] though he had passed the last devcn 
years of his life in Santa F^, during the whole of which 
period he had seen neither his home nor his relatives. 

The melancholy rites being concluded, we resumed our 
line of march. We now continued for several days without 
the occurrence of any important accident or adventure. 
On the 19th we encamped in the Cimarron vaUey, about 
twelve miles below the Willow Bar. The ven,' sight of 
this desolate region, frequented as it is by the most savage 
tribes of Indians, was sufficient to strike dismay into the 
hearts of our party; but as we had not as yet encountered 
any of them, we felt comparatively at ease. Our mules 
and horses were 'staked' as usual around the wagons, and 
every man, except the watch, betook himself to his blanket, 
in anticipation of a good night's rest. The hour of mid- 
night had passed away, and nothing had been heard except 
I the tramping of the men on guard, and the peculiar grating 
of the mules' teeth» nibbling the short grass of the valley. 
Ere long, however, one of our sentinels got a glimpse of 
some object moving stealthily along, and as he was straining 
his eyes to ascertain what sort of apparition it could be, a 
kmd Indian yeli suddenly revealed the mystery. This 
was quickly followed by a discharge of fire-arms, and the 
shrill note ol the 'Pawnee whistle,' which at once made 
known the character of our visitors. As usual, the utmost 
confusion prevailed in our camp: some, who had been 
snatched [310] from the laiul of dreams, ran their heads 
against the wagons — others called out for their guns while 
they had them in fheir hands. During the height of the 
bustle and uproar, a Mexican servant was observed leaning 
with hi^ back against a wagon, and his fusil elevated at an 
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angle of iorty-ftvc degrees, cockiiig and pulling the trigger 
without ceasing, and exclaiming at every snap, "CarajOf 
no sirvel"— Curse it, it's good for nothing. 

The fuing still continued — the yells grew fiercer and 
more frequent; and everything betokened the approach of 
a terrible conflict. Meanwhile a number of persons were 
engaged in securing the mules and horses which were 
staked around the encampment; and in a few minutes 
they were all shut up in the corral — a hundred head or 
more in a pen formed by seven wagons. The enemy 
failing in their principal object — to frighten off our stock, 
they soon began to retreat; and in a few minutes nothing 
more was to be heard of them. All that we could discover 
the next mocning was, that none of our party had sustamed 
any in jur}\ and that we had not lost a sins^e animal. 

The Pawnees have been among the most formidabLe 
and treacherous enemies of the Santa F€ traders. But 
the former have also suffered a little in turn from the cara- 
vans. In 1832, a company of traders were approached 
by a single Pawnee chief, who conmienoed a parley with 
them, when he was shot down by a Pueblo Indian of New 
Mexico who happened [311] to be with the caravan. Thou^ 
this cruel act met with Uie decided reprobation of the traders 
generally, yet they were of course held reqmnsible for it 
by the Indians. 

On our passage this time across the 'prairie ocean* 
which lay before us, we ran no risk of getting bewfldered 
or lost, for there was now a plain wagon trail across the 
entire btietth of uui route, from the Cimarron to Arkansas 
river. 

This track, which has since remained permanent, was 
made in the year 1834. Owing to continuous rains during 
the passage of the caravan of that year, a plain trail was 
then cut in the softened turfi on the most direct route across 
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this arid desert* leavmg the Axkanaas about twenty miles 
above the 'Caches.' This has ever anoe been the leguhur 
route of the caravans; and thus a recurrence of those dis- 
tressing sufferings from thirst, so frequently experienced 
by early travellers in that mhospitaUe region, has been 
prevented. 

We forded the Arkansas without difficulty, and pursued 
our journey to the Missouri border with comparative ease; 
being only now and then disturbed at night by the hideous 
howling of wolves, a pack of which had constituted them- 
selves into a kind of 'guard of honor," and followed in our 
wake for several hundred miles — in fact to the very border 
of the settlements. They were at first attracted no doubt 
by the remains of buffalo which were killed by us upon the 
high plains, and [312] afterwards enticed on by an occasional 
fagged animal, which we were coni{>elJL(l to leave behind, 
as well as by the bones and scraps of food, which they 
picked up about our camps. Not a few of them paid the 
penalty of their lives for their temerity. 

Had we not fortunately been supplied with a sufficiency 
of meat and other provisions, we might have suffered of 
hunger before reaching the settlements; for we saw no 
buffalo after crossing the Arkansas river. It is true that, 
owing to their disrelish for the long dry grass of the eastern 
prairies, the buffalo are rarely found so far east in autumn 
as during the spring; yet I never saw them so scarce in this 
rqpon before. In f^, at aU seasons^ tfacy are usually 
very abundant as far east as our point of leaving the Arkan- 
sas river. 

Upon reaching the settlements^ I had an opportunity ol 
ezperiendng a delusion which had been the frequent sub- 
ject of remark by travdkrs on the Frakies before. Ac- 
customed as we had been for some months to our Utde 
muks, and the equally smaU-sized Mexican ponies, our 
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sight became so adjusted to their proportions, that when 
we came to look upon the commonest hackney of our 
frontier horses, il appeared to be almost a monster. I 
have frequently heard exclamations of this kind from the 
new arrivals How the Missourians have improved 
their breed of horses!" — "What a huge gelding!" — "Did 
you ever see such an animal!" This delusion is frequently 
availed of by the frontiersmen [313] to put off their meaneSf' 
horses to these deluded travellers for the most enormous 
prices. 

On the nth of May we arrived at Independence, after 
a propitious journey of only thirty-eight days." We 
foimd the town in a thriving conditidn» although it had 
come Yoy near being laid waste a few years before by the 

N Having ewmd the Pnbfei.betweea Independwce and SadU F(6 tlx times, 
I cm WW imwnt * tklde of fhe moil DoUUe camping sites, and thdr icqiective 

inteiroediate distances, with approximate accuracy — which mr^ v prove acceptable 
to some future travelleia. The whole distance has been variously eatimated at 
fram 750 to too mikii jet I fed OMtfldent fliat the aggrc^oe heie pucMniied is wiy 
Malty the true dbtanoe. 
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Monnons, who bad origuidly selected this sectioD of the 
countiy for the site of their New Jerusalem. In Uiis they 
certainly displayed far more taste and good sense than 
they are generally supposed to be endowed [314] with: for 
the rich and beautiful uplands in the vicinity of Indepen- 
dence niight wen be denominated ^ 'garden spot' of the 
Far West Their principal motive for preferring the 
border country, however, was no doubt a desire to be in 
the immediate vicinity of the Indians, as the reclamation 
of the 'Lost tribes of Israel' was a pait of their pretended 
mission. 

Prior to 1833, the Mormons, who were then flocking in 
great swarms to this favored region, had made considerable 
purchases of lots and tracts of land both in the town of 
Independence and in the adjacent country. A general 
depot, profanely styled the 'Lord's Store,' was established, 
from which the faithful were su|)j)Hed with merchandise 
at moderate prices; while those who possessed any surplus 
of property were expected to deposit it in the same, for the 
benefit of the mass, i he Mormons were at first kindly 
received by the good people o{ the country, who looked 
upon them as a set of harmless fanatics, very susceptible 
of being moulded into good and honest citizens. This 
confidence, however, was not destined to remain long in 
the ascendant, for they soon began to find that the com 
in their cribs was sinking like snow before the sun-rays, 
and that their hogs and their cattle were by some mysterious 
agency rapidly disappearing. The new-comers also drew 
upon themselves much animadversion in consequence of 
the immorality of their lives, and in particular their dis- 
regard for the sacred rites of marriage. 

[315] Still they continued to spcead and multq»Iy, not 
by conversion but by immigration, to an alarming extent; 
and in proportion as they grew strong m numbers, they 
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also became more exacting and bold in their pretensions. 
In a little paper printed at Incieptndence under their im- 
mediate auspices," everything was said that could provoke 
hostflity between the 'saints' and their 'worldly' nciG:hbors, 
until at last they became so emboldened by impunity, as 
openly to boast of their determination to be the sole pro- 
prietors of the 'Land of Zion:' a revelation to that effect 
having been made to their prophet. 

The people now began to perceive, that, at the rate the 
intruders were increasing, they would soon be al)le to com- 
mand a majority of the country, and consequently the 
entire control of affairs would fall into their hands. It 
was evident, then, that one of the two parties would in the 
course of time have to abandon the country; for the old 
settlers could not think of bringing up then* families in the 
midst of such a corrupt state of society as the Mormons 
were establishing. Still the nuisance was endured very 
patiently, and without any attempt at retaliatkm, until the 
'saints' actually threatened to eject their opponents hy 
main force. This last stroke of impudence at once roused 
the latent spirit of the honest backwoodsmen, some of 
whom were ol the pioneer settlers of Missouri, and had 
become familiar with danger in their terrific wars with the 
savages. They were therefore by no [316] means appio- 
^iate subjects for yidding what they believed to be their 
rights. Meetings were held for the purpose of devising 
means of rediess» which only tended to increase the in- 
solence of the Mormons. Finally a mob was collected 
which proceeded at once to nuse tiie obnoxious printing 
establishment to the ground, and to destroy all the materials 
they could lay hands upon. One or two of the Mormon 
leaders who fell into the hands of the people, were treated 

** This paper, tlw fint pnated in JadLson County, was called Tkt Mvening and 
Mwm k ig 5lw, the fint Ime being in June. 183a.— Ed. 
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to a dean suit of 'tar and feathers,' and otherwise severely 
punished.** The ' Prophet Joseph, ' however, was not then 
in the neighborhood. Havmg obsenred the stonn-doods 
gathering apace in the frontier hori3X>n, he very wisely 
remained in Ohio, whence he issued his flaming mandates. 

These occurrences took |)lace in the month of October, 
1833, and 1 reached Independence from Santa Fi^ while 
the excitement was raging at its highest. The Mormons 
had rallied some ten miles west of the town, where their 
stronjE^st settlements were located. A hostile encounter 
was hourly expected: nay, a skirmish actually took place 
shortly after, in which a respectable lawyer of Indepen- 
dence, who had been an active agent against the Mormons, 
was killed. In short, the whole country was in a state of 
dreadful fermentation. 

Early on the morning after the skirmish just referred 
to, a report reached Independence that the Mormons were 
marching in a [317] bodv towards the town, with the inten- 
tion of sacking and burning it. I had often heard the cry 
of "Indians!" announcing the approach of hostile savages, 
but I do not remember ever to have witnessed so much 
ooostematkm as prevailed at Independence on this memo- 
raUe occasion. The note of alarm was sounded far and 
near, and armed men, ea|ser for the fray, were rushing in 
from every quarter. Officers were summarily selected 
without deference to rank or station: the 'spirit-stirring 
drum' and the ' ear-piercmg fife' made the air resound with 
music, and a little army of as brave and resolute a set of 
fellows as ever trod a field of battle, was, in a very short 
time, paraded tfarou^ the streets. After a few prelimmary 
exercises, tfacy started for a certain point on the toad where 
th^ intended to await the approach of the Mormons. 

** Hub occurred July ao, 1833- Bishop rarthdge aod Charles Aiieo were the 
vktiiitt ol the pwnhlimcnt — Ed. 
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The latter very soon made their appearance, but surprised 
at meeting with so formidable a reception, they never even 
attempted to pull a trigger, but at once surrendered at 
discretion. They were immediately disarmed, and subse- 
quently released upon conditioii of their leaving the country 
without delay. 

It was very soon alter this affair that the much talked 
of phenomenon of the meteoric shower (on the night of 
November 12th) occurred. This extraordinary visitation 
did not fail to produce its effects upon the superstitious 
minds of a few ignorant people, who began to wonder 
whether, after all, the Mormons might not be in fhe right; 
and inHbether this was not a sign sent from heaven as a 
nmonstrance for the injustice they had been guilty of 
towards that chosen sect.** Sometime afterward, a terrible 
misfortune occurred which was in no way calculated to 
allay the superstitious fears of the ignorant. As some 
e|g|it or ten citizens were returning with the ferry-boat 
which had crossed die last Mormons over die Missouri 
river, into Qay county, the district selected for their new 
home, the craft filled with water and sunk in the middle 
of the current; by which accident three or four men were 
drowned 1** It was owing perhaps to the craziness of the 
boat, yet some peirsons suspected the Mormons of having 
scutded it by secredy boring auger-holes in the bottom 
just before they had Ht it. 

After sojourning a few months in CUy county, to the 
serious annoyance of the inhabitants (thou^, in fact, they 

■ In Northern Mexico, u I learned afterwards, the credulity of the superstitious 
was still more severely tried by this celestial pbcDomenon. Their Church had been 
dsprfTBd of wmc in^wtlMit piMfef" by tlic Conpcw but ft short Ifauc bdbnii Mid 

the people could not be persuaded but that the meteoric shower was intemded w a 

curse upon the nation in consequence of that sacrilegious art. — Guegg. 

*The following were drowned: James Campbell, George Bndbui7< David 
I inch, Tbonw Haningtoo, ^mUuD Everett, Smdhrood Nolaa.-> Ed. 
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iuid been kindly leceived at fiist), the persecuted 'Latter 
day Samts' were again compeUed to shift their quarters 
further off. They now sought to establish themsdves in 
tiie new countiy of CaldweU, and founded their town of 
Fax West, where they lingered m comparative peace for 
a few years.** As the county bc^an to fill up with settlers 
however, quarreb repeatedly [319] broke out, until at last, 
in 183S, they found themselves again at open war withtiieir 
neighbors. They appear to have set the laws of the state 
at defiance, and to have acted so turbulently throughout, 
that Governor Bogg? deemed it necessary to order out a 
large force of state militia to subject Ihem: which was 
easily accomplished without bloodshed. From that time 
the Monnons have harbored a mortal enmity towards the 
Governor: and the attempt which was afterwards made 
to assassinate him at Independence, is generally believed 
to have been instigated, if not absolutely perpetrated, by 
that deluded sect."* 

Being once more forced to emigrate, they passed into 
Illinois, where they founded the famous 'City of Nauvoo.* 
It would seem that their reception from the people of this 
state was even more strongly marked with kindness and 
indulgence than it had been elsewhere, being generally 
looked upon as the victims of persecution on account of 

"■Fur Wot WM begun in tSjA; bf 1838 there ms a Momioii popuhtiBa of 

twelve thousand in and around the city. — Ed. 

* LUbum W. Boggs was bom in Kentucky in 1798. Early removed to Missouri* 
he beame pnmiBwnt as a tnder, pioneer, and poUtiod leader. In 1833 he wtt 
elected Keutenant-govemor, aernng as the artiiig gnw nmi during pait of Ut tcm. 
At its dt»e (1836) he was chosen governor, and sprved for four yrars. During 
this term he incurred the animosity of the Mormons, by what was known as his 
*'eileniiiiMtloB ocder,'* tened in October, 1836. tiit Maiftt to «— frHnlr 
him at the close of his term of office, at his home ta Independence (1841), was 
;.ny>u!arlv r\=rribed to a Mormon fanatic, who was, howevrr, acquitted in the courts, 
in Governor Boggi led an overUDd party to California, where he assisted in 
the Ai— fcmn occ n pnlion. Removed to Vallqr in t9s», he died Am nine 
yeaa Inter. Hk wife was m gnmddnntfitrr of Danid Boooe. — Ed. 
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tiidr leligious belief; yet it appears that the gpod people 
of lUiDois have siiice become about as tired of them as were 
any ol theur former neigbbors.** It seems very dear then, 
^t fanatical delusion is not the only sin which stamps 
the conduct of these people with so much obliquity, or they 
would certainly have found permanent friends somewhere; 
whereas it is well known that a general aversion has pre- 
vailed against them wherever they have sojourned. 

Before concluding this chapter, it may be [320] proper 
to remark, that the Mormons have invariably refused to 
sell any of the property they had acquired in Missouri, but 
have on the contrary expressed a firm determination to 
reconquer their lost purchases." Of these, a large lot, 
situated on an elevated point at Independence, known as 
the 'Temple Lot,' upon which the 'Temple of Zion' was 
to have been raised, — has lately been 'profaned,' by 
cultivation, having been converted into a corn-field ! 

CHAPTER XVII [ir 

A Return to Fraihe Life — Abandonment ofthe r^ular Route — 
The Start— 'A Suicide^ Amst of a Molfttto for Debt — Clmokce 
'Bankrupt Law* — Qiuly, the Creek Ir.dian — The Hosier and 

the Introduction — An *OUa Podrida' — Adventure of a 'Down- 
Easter' — Arrival of U. S. Dragoons — Camp Holmes, and the Road 
— ^A Visit bora a Party of QuiMuidies — Tabba>qiwna, a noted Chief 

— His extraordinary Geographical Talent — Indians set out for 
the 'Capitan Grande,' and we through an Unexplored Region — 
Rejoined by Tabba-quena and his 'suiU' — Spnng Valley — The 
Buffalo Fever— The Cliaae— A Gieen-liom Scamper^ Fnbie Fuel. 

An unconquerable propensity to return to prairie life 
ihdiiied me to embark in a fresh enterprise. The blockade 

** The year in which Gregg's book was published (June, i^). Prophet Joseph 
Smith wu killed by a mob in the jail of Carthage, lUint^. — Ed. 

" After the death of the founder there was dis m ion in the ranks, one wing 
Mn^ braded by his eldest son, Joseph Smith III. The latter founded what is 
koowQ as the Reorganixed Church of Latter Day Saints, which repudiates polygamy. 
'ivcM 1P6K die Bw^rimw wbo ictunwd to jAdnon Oonalyf Bdioiiii» Mhiio ft 
large number now reside. — Ed. 

** Cliapter i ol Tolune ii of the origiiul editkm.— Ed. 
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of the Mexican ports by the French also offered strong 
inducements for undertaking such an expedition in the 
spring of 1839; for as Chihuahua is supplied principally 
through the sea-ports, it was now evident that the place 
most be suffering from great scarcity of goods. Being 
anxious to reach the market before the ports of the Gulf 
were reopened, we deemed it expedient to abandon the 
regular route from [10] Missouri for one wholly untried, 
from the borders of Arkansas, where the pasturage springs 
up neariy a month earlier. It is true, that such an attempt 
to convey heavfly laden wagons througli an unexplored 
region was attended with, considerable risk; but as I was 
fanuliar with the general character of the plains cont^ous 
to the north, I f dt litde or no apprehensian of serious diffi- 
culties, except from what mig^t be occasioned by regions of 
sandy soil. I have often been asked since, why we did not 
steer direcdy for Chihuahua, as our trade was chiefly 
destined for that place, instead of taking the circuitous 
route via Santa I answer, that we dreaded a journey 
across the southern prairies on account of the reputed aiidi^ 
of the country in that direction, and I had no great desire to 
venture diredly into a southern port in the present state 
(tf uncertainty as to the conditions of entry. 

SuitaUe arrangements having been made, and a choice 
stock of about $25,000 worth of goods shipped to Van Buren** 
on the Arkansas river, we started on the evening of the sist 
of April, but made very little progress for the first eight days. 
While we were yet but ten or fifteen miles from Van Buren, 

*" It to nid that Bfajor Long fiM dMW the of Van Boiai for tbe fM 

HWdl B itted at Bcllrpoint, f;re miles higher up the river, and known Fort Smith 
— see our volume xiu, p. 197, note 166. The site was not occupied until alter the 
removal of the Chcnkee io 1838; the next year it wm made a post-office, and in 
iSjS dMt Mat fof CnmlMd County, Aikanaaa. For ti«o decades Van Biuen was a 
prosperous frontirr town, thr hnirir of a large Indtoa tiade. StBce the War dF 
Seoeasion it has not regained its prestige. — £d. 
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an Incideiit occurred which was attended with very mdan- 
choly icsults. A young man named Hays, who had driven 
a wagon for me for several months through the interior of 
Meadoo^ and thence to the United States In 1838, having 
heard that this expedition was projected, [11] was desirous 
of engaghig again in the same employ. I was equally 
desirous to secure his services, as he was well-tried, and had 
proved himself an excellent kllow on those perilous journeys. 
But soon after our outset, and without any apparent reason, 
he expressed an inclination to abandon the trip. I earnestly 
Strove to dissuade him from his purpose, and supposed I 
had succeeded. What was my surprise, then, upon my 
return after a few hours' absence in advance of the company, 
to learn that he had secretly absconded ! I was now led to 
reflect upon some of his eccentricities, and l>ethought me of 
several evident indications of slight mental derangement. 
We were, however, but a few miles from the settlements of 
the whites, and in the midst of the civilized Cherokees, where 
there was little or no danger of his suffering; therefore, there 
seemed but little occasion for serious uneasiness on his 
account. As it was believed he had shaped his course back 
to Van Buren, I immediately wrote to our friends there, 
to have search made for him. However, nothing could be 
found of him till the next day, when his hat and coat were 
discovered upon the bank of the Arkansas, near Van Buren, 
which were the last traces ever had of the unfortunate 
Hays! Whether intentionally or accidentally, he was evi- 
dently drowned. 

On the 38th of April we crossed the Arkansas liver a lew 
mUes above the mouth of the Otnadian fork,'* We had only 
proceeded [la] a short distance beyond, when a Cherokee 
shop-keeper came np to us with an attachment for debt 

** The caravmn crossed the Arkansas, between the emboudmient of the lUioois 
and CkmidiM lima, in what is bow the Cherokee NatkA, Indian Teniloty.— Ed. 
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against a free mulatto whom we had engaged as teamster. 
The poor fcJlow had do alternative but to return with the 
importunate creditor, who committed him at once to the 
care of ' Judge Lynch' for trial. We ascertained afterwards 
that he had been sentenced to 'take the benefit of the bank- 
rupt law' after the manner of the Cherokees of that neigh- 
borhood. This is done by stripping and tying the victim 
■to a tree; when each creditor, with a good cowhide or 
hickory switch in his hand, scores the amount of the bill due 
upon his bare Imck. One stripe for every dollar due is the 
usual process of ' whitewashing;* and as the application of 
the lash is accompanied by all sorts of quaint remarks, the 
exhibition affords no small merriment to those present, with 
the exception, no doubt, of the delinquent himsch". After 
the ordeal is over, the creditors declare themselves |>erfectly 
satisfied: nor could they, as is said, ever be persuaded there- 
after to receive one red cent of the amount due, even if it 
were offered to them. As the \mor mulatto was also in our 
debt, and was perhaps apprehensive that we might exact 
payment in the same currency, he never showed himself 
again. 

On the 2d of May we crossed the North Fork of the 
Canadian about a mile from its confluence with the main 
stream. A little westward of this there is a small village of 
[13] Creek Indians, and a shop or two kept by American 
traders.'* An Indian who had quarrelled with his wife, 
came out and proposed to join us, and, to our great surprise, 
cairied his proposal into execution. The next ™o*T!T"g his 
repentant consort came hito our camp, and set up a most 
dismal weeping and howling after her truant hushuid, who, 
notwithstanding, was neither to he caught by tears nqr 

*^ The North Fork of the Canadian unites with the main stream on the boundary 
between the Qradt and Cherokee natksia. The CiMk town of EvCaula b near 
the ihe mentioned by Gngs.— * Ed. 
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softened by entreaties, but persisted in his determination to 
see foreign countries. His name was EcM-eleh-hadj<3 (or 
Crazy-deer- joof)y but, for brevity's sake, we always called 
him Chuly. He was industrious, and possessed many dever 
qtialitieS) diough somewhat disposed to commit eicesses 
whenever he could procure liquor, which fortunately did 
not occur until our arrival at Santa F^. He proved to be a 
good and willing hand on the way, but as he spokt no 
English, our communication with him was somewhat 
troublesome. I may as well add here, that, while in Santa 
Fit he took another freak and joined a volunteer cocpa, 
chiefly of Americans^ QEganized under one James Kirker to 
fi|^t fbe Navajd and Apache Indians; the government of 
Qiihuahua having guarantied to them aU the spoils they 
shottki take." With theseour Creek found a few of his 'red 
brethren' — Shawnees and Delawares, who had wandered 
thus far bom the frontier of Missouri After this little 
anny was disbanded, Chuly returned home, as I have been 
informed, with a small [14] party who crossed the plains 
directly from Chihuahua. 

We had never consklered oursdves as perfectly en ckm»m 
tOl after crossing the Arkansas river; and as our little party 
experienced no further change, I may now be permitted to 
introduce them cdlectivdy to the reader. It consisted of 
thirty-four men, including my brother John Gregg and 
mybclf. These men had all been hired by us except three, 
two of whom were Eastern- bred boys — a tailor and a silver- 
smith — good-natured, clever little fellows, who had thought 
themselves at the 'jumping-off place' when they reached 

" James Kirker, known to the Mexicans as Santiago Querquc, was an American 
who led an adventurous life upon the plains. Like several others he embariced in 
Apache warfare {orlhe govemment ol Cbihuabtia; and was aociued, probably un- 
jtiM]]r»«f dwalbif intfaeddlferyof icalps. HeietiredInlMidlninx»:tohishadenda 

in Sonera; later rfrrtn^i'ng to California, where he dtod about iSSJ* See 
Ttxon Sania Ft Expedition, ii, pp. 57-59 — £i>- 
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Van Buren, but now sremed nothing loth to extend their 
peregrinations a thousand miles or so further, in the hope 
of 'doinn;' the 'Spaniards,' as the Mexicans are generally 
styled in the West, out of a little surplus of specie. The other 
was a German peddler, who somewhat resembled the 
Dutchman's horse, "put him as you vant, and he ish alvays 
tere;" for he did nothing during the whole journey but 
descant on the value of a chest of trumperies which he car- 
ried, and with which he calculated, as he expressed it, to 
"py a plenty of te Shpanish tollar." The trip across the 
Prairies cost these men absolutely nothmg, masmuch as we 
furnished them with all the necessaries for the joumeyy in 
coosideratioii of the additional strength they fafought to our 
company. 

It Is seldom that such a variety of ingredie&ts axe found 
mixed up in so small a compass. [15] Here were the repre- 
sentatives of seven distinct nations, each q>ealdng his own 
native language, which produced at times a very req)ectable 
jumUe of discordant sounds. There was one Frenchman 
whose volubility of tongue and curious gesticulations, con- 
trasted veiy strangely with the frigidity of two phlegmatic 
wanderers from Gennany; wfafle the calm eccentricity of 
two Polish exiles, the stoiad look of two sons of the desert 
(the Creek already spoken of, and a Chickasaw), and the 
pantomimic gestures of sundry loquacious Mexicans, con- 
tributed in no small degree to heighten the effects of the 
picture. The Americans were mosdy backwoodsmen, who 
could handle the riile far better than the whip, but who 
nevertheless officiated as wagoners. 

We had fourteen road-wagons, half drawn by mules, the 
others by oxen (eight of each to the team); besides a carriage 
and a Jersey wagon. Then we had two swivels mounted 
upon one pair of wheels; but one of them was attach^ to 
a movable truckle, so that, upon stopping, it could be trans- 
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fened to the other side of the wagons. One of these was a 
kmg brass piece made to oider, with a calibre of but an inch 
and a quarter, yet of sufficient metal to throw a leaden ball 
to the distance of a mile with suipiising accuxacy. The 
other was of iron, and a little larger. Besides these, our 
party was wdl supplied with small arms. The Americans 
mostly had their rifles and a musket in addition, which [16] 
they carried in their wagons, always well charged with ball 
and buckshot. Then my brother and myself were each 
provided with one of Colt's repeating rifles, and a pair of 
pistds of the same, so that we could, if necessary, carry 
thirty-six ready-loaded shots apiece; whidi akme constitnted 
a capacity of defence rarely matched even on the Prairies. 

Previous to our departure we had received a promise from 
the war department of an escort of U. S. Dragoons, as far as 
the borders of the Mexican territory; but, upon sending an 
express to Gen. Arbuckle at Fort Gibson to that effect,^* we 
were informed that in consequence of some fresh troubles 
among the Cherokees, it was doubtful whether the force 
could be spared in time. This was certainly no very agree- 
able news, inasmuch as the escort would have been very 
serviceable in assisting to search out a track over the unex- 
plored wilderness we had to pass. It was too late, however, 
to recede; and so we resolved at all hazards to pursue our 
journey. 

" Matthrw Arbucklc was the son of a Virginia pioneer of the same name, who 
participated in the Battle of Point Pleasant in 1774. The son was born in 1776, 
and entered the regular army at the age of twenty -three, passing through all of the 
grades imtil in iSjo he far meritortous tervion» l nwetwl MgMiler^eiwnL 
Be died at Fort Smith June 11, 185 1. 

Fort Gibson was erected in 1824 on the kit bank of Ncosbu River, near its 
mooUk The ^fcston boundaiy of Aikainw ms in i8»5 mmmd ibrtf ndles to 
dttHCM, 80 that this military post fell within its border. Later (1830), the boundary 
was again replaced at the original limits, whereupon Fort Gibson fell into Cherokee 
territory. Several unavailing efforts were made (1834-38) to have the garrison 
icnMcdto FcNt Smttlii «vl ■fterimineRnw pvotoli tgr Uw Chemkee agiiiiit lt> 
maintunance niAin dvir boidBi^ Fort Gibnn ms finalfy abmdoiied In 1857^— Bd. 
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We had advanced beyond the furthest settlenieiits of the 
Creeks and Semmdes, and pitched our camp OD a bc%ht 
balmy evening^ in the border of a del^tful praiiie, when 
some of the yoimg men, attracted by the prospect of giame, 
shouldered their rifles and wended their steps through the 
dense forest whkli lay oonligaotis to our encampment 
Among those that went forth, there was one of the 'down- 
easters' already mentkmed, who was much more familiar 
with the Interior of [17] a city than of a wildemess forest 
As the shades of evening were begmning to descend, and aU 
die hunters had returned except him, several muskets and 
even our little jfiidd-pieces were fired, but without effect. 
Ttie night passed away, and the morning dawned, upon the 
encampment, and still he was absent The firing was then 
r e n ew e d; but soon after he was seen approaching, very 
sullen and dejected. He came with a tale of perilous 
adventures and * hair-breadth 'scapes' upon his lips, which 
somewhat abated the storm of ridicule by which he was at 
first assailed. It seemed that he had heard our hring on 
the previous evening, but believed it to proceed from a con- 
trary direction — a ver}' common mistake with persons who 
have become bewildered and lost. Thus deceived and 
stimulated by the fear of Indians (from a parly of whom he 
supposed the firing to proceed), he continued his pathless 
wanderings till dark, when, to render his situation still more 
critical, he was attacked by a 'painter' — anglic^, panther — 
which he actually succeeded in beating off with the breech 
of his gun, and then betook himself to the topniost extremity 
of a tree, where, in order to avoid a similar intrusion, he 
passed the remainder of the night. From a ])eculiar odor 
with which the shattered gun was still redolent, however, it 
was strongly suspected that the 'terrific painter' was not 
many degrees removed, in affinity, from a polecat. 

We had just reached the extreme edge of [18] the far 
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famed 'Cross Timbers,' " when we were gratified by the 
arrival of forty dragoons, under the command of Lieut. 
Bowman, who had orders to accompany us to the supposed 
boundan,'' of the United States." On the same evening we 
had the pleasure of encamping together at a place know^n as 
Camp Holmes, a wild romantic spot in latitude 35^ 5^, and 
but a mile north of the Canadian river. Just at hand there 
was a beautiful spring, where, in 1835, Colonel Mason with a 
force of U. S. troops^ had a 'I4g talk' and still bigger ' smoke' 
with a party of Comanche and Witchita Indians." Upon 
the same site Col. Chouteau had also caused to be erected 
not long after, a little stockade fort, where a considerable 
trade was subsequently carried on with the Comanches and 
other tribes of die southwestern prairies. The place had 
now been abandoned, however, since the preceding winter. 

From the Arkansas river to Chouteau's Fort, our route 
presented an unbroken suocesaion of grassy plains and fertile 
glades, intersected here and there with woody belts and 
numerous rivulets, most of which, however, are geneniBy 
dry except during the lainy season. As far as Camp Holmes, 

'* For the description of the belt of woodland known as Cross Timbers, see 
fosl, p. 253.— Ed. 

Lieutenant Jamea Maarac Bowman entered the West Point military academy 

from P»-nnsvlvrini.T wa«? made lieutenant in the mounted rangers in iSja, and 
transferred to the dragoons in 1833. For his death (July ax, 1839), see foit, — £d. 

Gulp Holme* WW at tbe ite htcr occupied by F«ft Hbtaaeii in the Ciwk 
Nation, near its western boundary. In 1849 Ibeie wm 00 li»bil«lioQ at phoe; 
ttt Stnale Doc., 31 Cong., i scss., n 

Richard Barnes Muaon was bom in Fairfax County, Virgmin, in 1797; at the 
age of twenty be entered the aimy at tteutenant, two jtan later (1819) becmne 
captain, and in 1835 major of the ist dragoons. He was lieutenant-colonel in 
1836, colonel in 1846, and brigadier-general two yean later, dying at St. Louis in 
1850. He aerved in the Black Hawk War, and was fint military and dvil gov- 
ernor of CaHfomia. 

For the Comanche rr nur volume xvi, p. ajj, IWIA tOQ. For the WdlitB, «Ibo 
called Pawnee Picts, ibid., p. 95, note 55. 

The treaty here attiided to wm a%iMd «t Omp Bohneei Angnet 34, 1835. It 
Calanei Ifaaon wee pment it wee hi n eabofdhmie op ed t y , Gencnl Aibuckle 
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we had a passable wagon road, which was opened upon the 
occasion of the Indian treaty before alluded to, and was 

afterwards kept open by the Indian traders. Yet, notwith- 
standing the road, this stretch gave us more trouble — pre- 
sent^ more rugged passes, miry ravines and steep [19] 
ascents — than all the rest of our journey put together. 

We had not been long at the Fort, before we received a 
visit from a party of Comanches, who having heard of our 
approach came to greet us a welcome, on the supposition 
that it was their friend Chouteau returning to the fort with 
fresh supphes of merchandise. Great was their grief when 
we informed them that their favorite trader had died at Fort 
Gibson, the previous winter." On visiting their wigwams 
and inquiring for their capitan,^^ we were introduced to a 
corpuk nt, squint-eyed old fellow, who certainly had nothing 
in his personal appearance indicative of rank or dignity. 
This was Tibba-quena (or the Big Eagle), a name familiar 
to all the Comanche traders. As we had frequently heard 
that he spoke Spanish fluently, we at once prepared ourselves 
lor a social chit-chat; but, on accosting him in that tongue, 
and inquiring whether he could talk Spanish, he merdy 
replied *Poquito,' putting at the same time his forefinger to 
his ear, to signify that be merely understood a little — which 
proved true to a degree, for our communication was chiefly 

•ml M o a tlBri Stakes i»eie die §edawl eaautbmauaw. The tttMf wtt out of 
pnce and ffioidship between die COOUWIClie, WichlU, and associalcrd Imndt 
on the one part, and the tribes recently removed to the vicinity — Cherokee, 
Creek, Choctaw, etc. — on the other, the government commiasioiiezs acting as 

Aqguale Pierre Chouteau, ddett ton of d» senior Pierre (for whom aee our 
volume xvi, p. 475, note 127) and brothfr of Pierre (cadet), so well known in ron- 
nectioo widl die Missouri Fur Company, was bom at St. Louis in 17&6. Alter 
bdng edttcated at West Point, be orteied dw amy, wiwie be inucnrfgD of lihe tit 
infantr}'. In 1809, he resigned, married his l ousin Sophie Labadic, and embarked 
in the fur trade, in which be had charge of the Arkansas branch of the business 
until his death at Fort Gibson. — £0. 

" Moot of tbe iMiiife Lkdieiia aem to hafe kaxoed tUs Spanish 
idwn taOdag with die idritot aU their diiefii aie dedgnated.— Obboo. 
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by signs. We were now about to launch upon an unknown 
region — our route lay henceforth across that unexplored 
wilderness, of which I have so frequently spokrn, without 
either pilot or trail to guide us for nearly 500 miles. We had 
to depend entirely upon [20] our knowledge of the geograph- 
ical position of the country for which we were steering, and 
the indications of a compass and sextant. This was em- 
phatically a pioneer trip: such a one also as had, perhaps, 
never before been undertaken — to convey heavily laden 
wagons through a country almost wholly untrod by civilized 
man, and of which we^ at least, knew nothing. We were 
therefore extremely anxious to acquire any information our 
visitocs might be able to give us; but Tibba-quena being 
by DO means experienced in wagon tactics, could only make 
us understand, by gestures» mixed with a little wretched 
Spanish, that the route up the Canadian presented no 
obstacles accoiding to h»i mode of travelling. He appeared, 
however, very weU acquainted with the whole Mexican 
frontier, from Santa to Chihuahua, and even to the Gulf, 
as weU as with all the Prairies. During tiw consultatioii be 
seemed occasionally to ask the opinions of other chiefs who 
had huddled around him. Finally, we handed him a sheet 
of paper and a pencil, signifymg at the same tune a deske 
that he would draw us a map of the Prairies. This he very 
promptly executed; and although fhe draft was somewhat 
rough) it bore, much to our astonishment, quite a map-like 
appearance, with a far more accurate deliheation of all the 
principal rivers of the plams — the road from Missouri to 
Santa F^, and the different Mexican settlements, dian is to 
be found in many of the engraved maps of those regions. 

[21] Tabba-quena's party con^sted of about sixty persons, 
including several squaws and papooses, with a few Kiawa 
chiefs and warriors, who, although of a tribe so entirely dis- 
tinct, are frequently found domiciled among the Comanches. 
As we were about to break up the camp they ail started for 
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Fort GibsoQ, kft the purpose^ as they tnfonned us, of paying 
a visit to the 'Capitan Giaiide* — a Spaniafa phrase iised by 
many prairie tribea, and applied^ in their confused notions 
of rank and power, not only to the Freaidait of the United 
States hifnsdf , but to the seat of the federal government 
These they are again apt to confound with Fort Gibson and 
the commanding officer of that station. 

On the i8th of May, we set out from Chouteau's fort. 
From this fonvard our wagons were marched in two lines 
and regularly 'formed' at every camp, so as to constitute a 
fortihcation and a corral for the stock. This is different 
from the * forming' of the large caravans. The two front 
wagons are driven up, side by side, with iheir 'tails' a little 
inclined outward. About half of the rest are drawn up in 
the same manner, but each stopped with the fore-wheel a 
little back of the hind wheel of the next ahead. The re- 
mainder are similarly brought up, but inclined inward be- 
hind, so as nearly to close again at the rear of the pen; 
leaving a gap through which to introduce the stock. Thus 
the corral remains of an ovate form. After the drivers 
become expert the whole is performed in a very short time. 

[22] On the foUowing day we were again joined by old 
Tabba-quena, and another Comanche chief, with five or 
six warriors, and as many squaws, including Tab's wife and 
infant son. As we were joggmg along m the afternoon, I 
held quite a long conversation in our semi-mute language 
with Ihe squinting old chief. He gave me to understand, 
as well as he could, that his comrades'* had proceeded on 
their journey to see the Capitan Grande, but that he had con- 
cluded to return home for better horses. He boasted in no 
measured terms of his friendship for the Americans, and 

'•Some of these (principally Kiawas, as I afterwards leam^), reached Fort 
Uibton, and received a handsome reward of government presents lor their visit. — 

Guoo. 
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promised to exert his influence to prevent turbulent and 
unruly spirits of his nation from molesting us. But he 
could not disguise his fears in regard to the Pawnees and 
Osages, who, he said, would be sure to run off with our 
stock while we were asleep at nie:ht. When I informed him 
that we kept a 'strict night-watch, he said, hveno^^ 
(that's good), and allowed that our rhanrfis for safety were 
not so bad after all. 

These friendly Indians encamped with us that night, and 
on the following morning the old chief informed us that some 
of his party had a few "mulas para swap" (mules to trade; 
for having learned the word swap of some American traders, 
he very ingeniously tacked it at the tail of his little stock ol 
Spanish). A barter of five mules was immediately con*- 
duded [33] upon, much to our advantage, as our teams were 
raUier in a weak condition. Old Tab and his party then 
left us to join his band» which, he said, was located on the 
Faux Ouacfatttft river, and we never saw au^t of them 
mofe.** 

After leaving die Fort we geneially kept on the ridge 
between the Canadian and the North Fork, crossing some- 
times the tributary brooks of the one and sometimes those 
of the others. Hkving travelled in diis manner for about 
miles, we entered one of the most charming prairie 
vales that I have ever beheld, and which in the plenitude 
of our enthusiasm, we named ' Spring Valley,' on account of 
the numerous spring>fed rills and gurgling rivulets that 
greeted the sight in every direction;*' in whose limpid pools 
swarms of trout and perch were carelessly playing. Much 
of the country, indeed, over which we had passed was some- 
what of a similar character — yet nowhere quite so beau- 
tiful. I must premise, however, that westward of this, it 

For this stream, sec our volume xvi, p. 138, note 66. — Ed. 
*> In OUaboma, probably not far from the present town of that aame. — Ed. 
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IS only the valleys immediately borderiiig fbe streams that 
are at all fit for cultivitloii: tbe high plains axe too dry and 
sandy. But here the soil was dark and mellow, and the 
rich vegetation with which it was clothed plainly indicated 
its fertility. 'Spring Valley' gently inclines towards the 
North Fork, which was at the distance of ab<:)ut five miles 
from our present route. It \\ as somewhere along the border 
of this enchanting vale that a little picket fort was erected in 
[24] 1822, by an unfortunate trader named McKnight, who 
was afterwards betrayed and murdered by the faithless 
Comanches." The landscape is beautifully variegated with 
stripes and fringes of timber: while the little herds of buffalo 
that were scattered about in fantastic groups imparted a 
degree of life and picturesqueness to the scene, which it was 
truly delightful to contemplate. 

It was three days prcviou?; that we had first met with these 
'prairie cattle.' I have often heard backwoodsmen speak 
of the 'buck ague,' but commend me to the 'buffalo fever' 
of the Prairies for novelty and amusement. Very few of 
our party had ever seen a buffalo before in its wild state; 
tiierefore at the first sight of these noble animals the excite> 
mentsuipassed anything I had ever witnessed before. Some 
of our dragoons, in their eagerness for qtort, had managed 
to frigliten away a small herd that were quietly feeding at 
some distance, before our 'still hunters,' who had orawled 
towards tfaem» bad been able to get wttfam rifle-shot of them. 
No sooner were the movements of our mounted men per- 
ceived, than the whole extent of country, as far as the eye 
could reach, became perfectly animate with living objects, 
fleeing and scampering in every direction. From the sur- 
rounding valleys sprang up numerous herds of these animals 
which had hitherto been unobserved, many of which, in their 
indiscriminate flight, passed so near the wagons, that tfie 

■ See ottr volniDe xix, p. 176, note 13 (Gregg). — El>. 
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drivers, carried away by the contagious excitement of [25] 
the moment, would leave the teams and keep up a running 
fire after them. I had the gcxxl fortune to witness the 
exploits of one oi our Northern greenhorns, who, mounted 
upon a sluggish mule, and without any kind of weapon, 
amused himself by chasing every buffalo that came scudding 
along, as if he expected to capture him by laying hold of his 
tail. Plying spur and whip, he would gallop after one 
division till he was left far behind • and then turn to another 
and another, with the same earnestness of purpose, until 
they had all passed out of sight. He finally came back dis- 
heartened and sullen, with his head hanging down like one 
conscious of having done something supremely ridiculous; 
but still cursing his lazy mule, which, he said, might have 
caught the buffalo, if it had had a mind to. 

The next day the buffalo bemg still more numerous, the 
chase tvas renewed with greater zest In the midst of the 
general hurly-burly which ensued, three persons on foot were 
perceived afar off, chasing one herd of buffalo and then 
another, until they comfdetely disappeared. These were 
two of our cookSk the one aimed with a pistol, the other with 
' a musket, accompanied by Chuly (the Creek), who was 
happfly provided with a r^. We travdled several miks 
without hearing or seeing anything of them. At last, when 
we had almost given them up for lost, P^rank, the French 
cook, came trudging in, and his rueful countenance was no 
bad index of the [36] doleful tale he had to rdate. Althou^ 
he had been chasing and shooting all day, he had, as he 
expressed it, "no killet one," till eventuaUy he happened 
to stumble upon a wounded calf, which he boldly attacked; 
but as ill hick would have it, the youngster took it into his 
head to give him battle. "Foutre de varment 1 he butt me 
down," exclaimed tiie eza^pexated Frenchman,— ' Sacr6 1 
me plentee scart; but me kill him for all." Chuly and the 
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Other cook came in soon after, id equally dejected spirits; 
for. In addition to hb ill luck in hun^ig, tiie latter had heen 
lost. Hie Indian had perhaps kiDed huflfalo with his rifle, 
hut he was m no humor to be communicative in his language 
of signs; so nothing was ever known of his adventures. 
One thing seemed pretty certain, that they were ali cured of 
the ' buffalo fever.' 

On the night ailer the hrst bulTalo scamper, we encaniped 
upon a wcxxiless ravine, and were obliged to resort to 'buffalo 
chips' (dry ordure) for fuel. It is amusing to witness the 
bustle which generally takes ]jlace in collecting this offal. 
In dry weather it is an excellent substitute for wood, than 
which it even makes a hotter fire; but when moistened by 
rain, the smouldering pile will smoke for hours before it con- 
descends to bum, if it does at all. The buffalo meat which 
the hunter l oasts or broUs upon this fire, he accounts more 
savory than the steaks dressed by the most delicate cooks in 
civilized life. 

CHAPTER xvm [ni 

Travelling out of our T.atttiide — The BuflFalo-gnat — A Kiaiva and 
Squaw — Indian crim. con. Affair — Extraordinary Mark of Con6- 
woat in Uw White Man A Conflagratioo An Espy Shower " 
Region of Gypsum — Our Latitude — A Lilliputian Forest — A 
Party of Comanrhes — A Visit to a ' Dog Town' — Indian Archery^ 
Arrival of Comanche Warriors — A 'Big Talk,' and its Results — 
Speech of the CapUan Mayor — Project (rf bringing Comanche Chleb 
to Washington — Return of Lieut. Bo\mian, and our March re- 
stimcfl — Melancholy Reflections - — Another Indian Visit — Mexican 
Captivei, — Voluntary Captivity — A sprightly Mexican Lad — 
Purchase of a Captive — Comandie Trade and Etiquette — Indians 
least dangerous to such as trade with them. 

As it norw appeared that ire bad been forced at leaat two 
points north of the course we had origiDally intended to 
steer, by the northern bearing of the Canadian, we made an 
effort to cross a ridge of timber to the soutti, whidi, after 
oonaiderable labor, proved soccessfiiL Here we found a 
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multitude of grayelly, farig}it''flowing streamSi with rich bot- 
toms, lined all along with stately white oak, falack-wahiut, 
mulbeny, and other similar growtiia» that yielded us exodlent 
niaterials for wagon rqwirs, ol whidi the route finom Missoii^ 
after passing Councfl Grove, is absidutely in want. 

[s8] Altlioogli we found the buffalo extremely scarce west- 
ward of Spring Valley, yet tiiere was no lack of game; for 
every nook and glade swarmed with deer and wild turkeys, 
partridge and grouse. We had also occasion to become 
arquaintwl with another species of prairie-lensnt whose 
visits generally produced impiessions that were anything 
but agreeaUe. I allude to a small Uack insect generally 
known to prairie travellers as the 'buffalo-gnat.' It not 
only attacks the face and hands, but even contrives to insinu- 
ate itself under the clothing, upon the breast and arms, and 
other covered parts. Here it fastens itself and luxuriates, 
until completely satisfied. Its bite is so poisonous as to give 
the face, neck, and hands, or any other part of the person 
upon which its affectionate caresses have been bestowtd, 
the appearance of a pustulated varioloid. The bulTalo gnat 
is in fact a much more annoying insect than the mosquito, 
and also much more frequently met with on the prairie 
streams. 

We now continued our line of march between the Canadian 
and the timbered ridge with very little difficulty. Having 
stopped to 'noon' in a bordering valley, we were quite sur- 
prised by the appearance of an Indian with no other protec- 
tion than his squaw. From what we could gather by their 
signs, they had been the victims of a 'love scrape.' The 
fellow, whom I lotmd to be a Kiawa, had, according to his 
own account, stolen the wife of another, and then fled to the 
thickets, [29] where he purposed to lead a lonely life, in hopes 
of escaping the vengmce of his incensed predecessor. 
From this, it would appear that affairs of gallantry are not 
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evib exclusively confined to civilization. Plausible, how- 
ever, as the Indian's story seemed to be, we had strong sus- 
picions that others of his bend were not for off; and that 
he^ with his 'better half,' had only been akulkmg about in 
hopes exiercismg thdr 'acquisitiveness' at our ejqtense; 
when, on finding themadves discovered, diey deemed it the 
best policy fearlessly to approach us. This singular visit 
afforded a specimen of that confidence with which civiliza- 
tion inspires even the most untutored savages. They re- 
mained with us, hi the utmost nonchalance, till the f oUowihg 
mommg. 

Shortly after the arrival of the visitors, we were terribly 
alarmed at a sudden prairie conflagration. The dd grass 
of the valley in which we were encamped had not been 

burned off, and one of our cooks having unwittingly kindled 
a fire in the midst of it, it spread at once with wonderful 

rapidity; and a brisk wind springing up at the time, the 
liames were can-ied over the valley, in spite of every effort 
we could make to check them. Fortunately for us, the lire 
had broken out to the leeward oi our wagons, and therefore 
occasioned us no damage; but the accident itself was a 
forcible illustration of the danger (hat might be ineurred by 
pitching a camp in the midst of dry grass, and the advan- 
tages [30] that might be taken by hostile savages in such a 
locality. 

After the hre had raged with great violence for a few hours, 

a cloud suddenly obscured the horizon, which was almost im- 
mediately followed by a refreshing shower of rain : a phenom- 
enon often v.dtncssed upon the Prairies after an extensive 
conflagration; and affording a practical exemplification of 
Professor Espy's celelvated theory of arUficial showers." 

* Juwi PoUMid 'Bapy (i78s>i8tio), a «dl4Eiio«B MWtBBtnlogjit Hb eoDccdoii 
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We now continued our journey without further trouble, 
except that of being still forced out of our proper latitude 
by the northern bearing of the Canadian. On the 30th of 
May. however, we succeeded in 'doubling' the spur of the 
Great North Bend."* Upon ascending the dividing ridge 
again, which at this point was entirely destitute of timber, a 
'prairie expanse' once more greeted our view. This and the 
following day, our route lay through a region that abounded 
in gypsum, from the finest quali^ down to ordinary plaster. 
On the night of the 31st we encamped on a tributary of the 
North Fork, which we caUed Gypsum creek, in consequence 
of its being sunounded with vast quantities of that sub- 
stance.** 

Being compelled to keep a reckoning of our latitude, by* 
which our travel was partly governed, and the sun being now 
too high at noon for the use of the artificial horizon, we had 
to be guided entirely by observations of the meridian altitude 
of the moon, phnets, or [31] fixed stars. At Gypsum creek 
our latitude was 36^ xo''— being the utmost northing we 
had made. As we were now about thirty miles north ol the 
panJkl of Santa F€, we had to steer, henceforth, a few 
degrees souUi of west in order to bring up on our direct 
course. 

The loOowmg night we encamped in a xtfffsm covered 
with sandy hillocks, where there was not a drop of water 
to be found: in fact, an immense sand-plain was now 
opeidhg before us, somewhat variegated in appearance, 

the founding of the present United States weatber-buivau. His theory was, that 
Storms could be produced artificially by beating the atmosphere with long-continued 
Sns. He fmliHdMd f kOta * ^ «f Storms (BcMtan and London, 1S41).— Ed. 

•* About the ninety-ninth meridian, thr C'anadian extends above the thirty- 
sizth pa r all e l , forming the Great North Bend. The Oklahoma town of Taloga 
it on the totithern cnrre of the bow. — Ed. 

** The Canadian and its North Fork approach very closely at this point. The 

TTgion between the North Bend nnd ii.r one hundredth meridian contains much 
gypsum. See James's Lonf^s Expedition, in our volume xvi, pp. 141-143. — £0. 
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being entirely barren of vegetation in some places, while 
others were completely covered with an extraordinarily 
diminutive growth which has lieen called shin-oak, and a 
curious plum-bush of equally dwarfish stature. These 
singular-looking plants (undistinguishable at a distance 
from the grass of the prairies) were heavily laden with acorns 
and plums, which, when ripe, are of considerable size 
although the trunks of either were seldom thicker than oat- 
straws, and frequently not a foot high. We also met with the 
same in many other places on the Prairies. 

Still the most indispensable rc^riuisite, water, was nowhere 
to be found, and symptoms of alarm were beginning to spread 
far and wide among US. When we had last seen the Cana- 
dian and the North Fork, they appeared to separate in their 
course almost at right angles, therefore it was impossible 
to tell at what distance we were from either. At last [32] my 
brother and myself, who had been scouring the plains during 
the morning without success, finally perceived a deep hollow 
leading in the direction of the Canadian, where we found a 
fine pool of water, and our wagons *made port' again before 
mid-day; thus quieting all alann. 

Although we had encountered but very few bufialo since 
we left Spring Valley, they now began to make tfadr appear- 
ance again, though not in very large droves; tog^er with 
the deer and the fleet antelope, which latter struck me as 
being much more tame in tlds wild section ol the Pniries 
than I had seen it elsewhere. The graceful and majestic 
mustang would also now and then sweep across the naked 
country, or come curvetting and capering in the vicinity 
of our litde caravan, just as the humor pronq»ted him. But 
what attracted our attention most were the little dog settle- 
ments» or, as they are more technically called, 'dog towns,* 
so often alluded to by prairie traveDers. As we were passing 
through ihdr 'streets,' multitudes of the dunmutive inhab- 
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ittnts were to be aeen among the numerous little hillocks 
which marked their dwdlings, where they frisked about, or 
sat perched at their doors, yelping defiance, to our great 
amusement — heedless of the danger that often awaited 
them from the rifles of our party; for they had perhaps never 
seen such deadly weapons before. 

On the sth of June, we found ourselves once more travel- 
ling on a firm rolling prairie, [33] about the region, as we 
supposed," of the boundary between the United States and 
Mexico; when Lieut. Bowman, in pursuance of his instruc- 
tions, began to talk seriously of returning. While the 
wagons were stopped at noon, a small party of us, including 
a few dragoons, advanced some miles ahead to t^ike a survey 
of tlie route. We had just ascended the highest point of a 
ridge to get a prospect of the country beyond, when we 
descri^ a heni of buffalo in motion and two or three horse- 
men in hot pursuit. " Mexican Ciboleros ! " we all exclaimed 
at once; for we supposed we might now be within the range 
of the buffalo hunters of New Mexico. Clapping spurs to 
our horses, we set off towards them at full speed. As we 
might have expected, our precipitate approach frightened 
them away and we soon lost sight of them altogether. On 
reaching the spot where they had last been seen, we found a 
horse and two mules saddled, all tied to the carcass of a 
slain buffalo which was partly skinned. We made diligent 
search in some copses of small growth, and among the 
adjacent ravines, but could discover no further traces of the 
fugitives. The Indian rigging of the animals, however, 
satisfied us that they were not Mexicans. 

We were just about giving up the pursuit, when a solitary 
Indian horseman was espied upon a ridge about a mile from 

** From subaequent observations, this p(not appears to have been same miles 
tMit of the tceUi degree km^itude^GviOO. 

Ctm m mi EL Sw wlmiie idi; p. 317, note $a (Gicg^. 
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tis. My [34] farotfaer and myself set oat towazds him, but 
on aedng us approach, he began to manifest some fear, and 
therefore my brother advanced alone. As soon as he was 
near enough he cried out "AmgifP* to which the Indian 
replied "ComanizI" and giving himsdf a tiiump upon tiie 
faieast, he made a graceful circuit, and came up at full speed, 
presenting his hand in token of friendship. Nothing, how- 
ever, couM hiduce hhn to return to his aoimab with us, 
^here the rest of our party had remained. He evidently 
feared treachery and foul play. Therefore we retraced our 
steps to the wagons, leaving the Indian's property just as 
we had found it, which, we subsequently discovered, was 
taken away after our departure. 

In the afternoon of the same day, five more Indians 
(including a squaw), made their appearance, and having 
been induced by friendly tokens to approach us, they spent 
the night at our encampment. The next morning, we 
expressed a desire, by signs, to be conducted to the nearest 
point on our route where good pasturage and water might 
be found. A sprightly young chief, armed only with his 
bow and arrows, at once undertook the task, while his com 
rades still travelled along in our company. We had not pro- 
gressed far before we found ourselves in the very oudst of 
another larc^e Mog-town,' 

The task of describing the social and domestic habits of 
these eccentric little brutes, has been so graphically and 
amusingly executed [35] by the racy and popular pen of G. 
Wilkins Kendall, that any attempt by me would be idle; 
and I feel that the moat agreeable service I can do my readers 
is to borrow a paragraph from his alluring '^Narrative,*' 
describing a scene presented by one of these prairie common- 
wealths.*' 

M KbbW Timm JM* FS Bt^tHtitm, i, p. 193.— Ed. 
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"In their habits they are datmish, social, and extremely 
convivial, never living alone like other animals, but, on the 
contrary, always found in villages or large settlements. 

They arc a wild, frolicsome, madcap set of fellows when 
undisturbed, uneasy and ever on the move, and appear to 
take especial delight in chattering away the time, and visiting 
from hole to hole to gossip and talk over each other's affairs 

— at least so their actions would indicate On 

several occasions I crept close to their villages, without being 
observed, to watch their movements. Directly in the centre 
of one of thcni I particularly noticed a very large dog, sitting 
in front of the door or entrance to his burrow, and by his 
own actions and those of his neighbors it really seemed as 
though he was the president, mayor, or chief — at all events, 
he was the 'big dog' of the place. For at least an hour I 
secretly watched the operations in this community. During 
that time the large dog I have mentioned received at least a 
dozen visits from his fellow-dogs, which would stop and chat 
with him a few moments, and then run off to their domiciles. 
All this while he never left his post for a moment, and I 
thought I could discover a gravity in his deportment [36] not 
discernible in those by which he was surrounded. Far is it 
from me to say that the visits he received were upon business, 
or had anything to do with the local government of the 
viUage, but it certainly appeared so. If any animal has a 
system of laws regulating the body poUtiCi it is certainly the 
prairie dog." 

As we sat on our horses, looking at these 'village tran- 
sactions,' our Comanche guide drew an arrow for the pur- 
pose of cutting short the career of a little citizen that sat 
yel|nng most doggedly in the mouth of his hole, forty or 
fifty paces distant. The iffli^ffal was idmost entuely con- 
cealed behind the hiUock which encompassed the entrance 
of his apartment, so that the dart could not reach it in a 
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direct line; but the Indian had resort to a InalMs^m wlii^ 
caused the arrow to descend with a curve, and in an instant 
it quivered in the body of the poor little quadruped. The 

slayer only smiled at his feat, while we were perfectly as- 
tounded. There is nothing strange in the rifleman's being 
able to hit his mark with his line-sighted barrel; but the 
accuracy with which these savages learn to shoot their 
feathered missiles, with such random aim, is almost incom- 
prehensible. I had at the same time drawn one of Colt's 
repeating pistols, with a view of paying a similar compliment 
to smother dog; when, finding that it excited the curiosity 
of the chief, I fired a few shots in quick succession, as an 
explanation of its virtues He seemed to [37] romprehend 
the secret instantly, and, drawing his bow once more, he 
discharged a number of arrows with the same rapidity, as a 
palpaUe intimation that he could shoot as fast with his 
inatniinent as we could with our patent fire-arms. This 
was not merely a vain show: there was more of reality than 
of romance in his demonstration. 

Shortly after this we reached a fresh brook, a tributary of 
the North Fork, which wound its sflent course in the midst 
of a picturesque valley,' surrounded by romantic hills and 
craggy knobs. Here we pitched our camp: when three of 
our visitors left us for the purpose of going to bring all the 
'capitanes' of their tribe, who were said to be encamped 
at no great distance from us. 

Our encampment, which we des^snated as 'Camp Co- 
manche,' was only five or six miles from the North Fork, 
while, to the southward, the main Canadian was but a little 
more distant*** 

After waiting amdously for the arrival of the Comanche 
chiefs, until our patience was wdl nigh exhausted, I ascended 

**C«mp Ccnnanche would appear to have been in lipMombe or Ochiltice 
County. Texas.— Ed. 
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a high knoll just behind our camp, in company with the 
younger of the two chiefs who had remained with us, to see 
if anything could be discovered. By and by, the Comanche 
pointed anxiously towards the northwest, where he espial a 
party of his people, though at such a great distance, that it 
was some time before I could discern them. With what 
acuteness of vision are these savages endowed! Accus- 
tomed [38] to the open plains, and like the eagle to look out 
for their prey at immense distances, their optical percq>tuni 
is scarcely excelled by that of the king of birds. 

The party, having approached still nearer, assembled 
upon an eminence as if for the pui-pose of reconnoitring; 
but our chief upon the knoll hoisting his blanket, which 
seemed to say, 'come ahead,' they advanced slowly and 
deliberately — very unlike the customary mode of approach 
among all the prairie tribes. 

The party consisted of about sixty warriors, at the head 
of whom lode an Indian of small stature and agreeable 
countenance, verging on the age of fifty. He wore the usual 
Comanche dress, but instead of moccasins, he had on a pair 
of long white cotton hose, while upon his bare head waved 
a tall red plume, — a mark of distinction which proclaimed 
him at once the capUan mayor, or principal chief. We 
addressed them in Spanish, inquiring if th^ had farou^t 
an interpreter, when a lank-'jawed, grum-looking savage 
announced his readbess to officiate in that capacity. "Sodes 
hakkar en EspaM, amgof** (can you talk Spanish, friend?) 
I inquired. "Si** (yes), he gruffly rq)Iied. "Where are 
your people?" "Encamped just above on yonder creek." 
"How many of you are there?" "Oh, a great many — 
nearly all the Comanche nation; for we are m junta to go 
and fi|^t the Pawnees." • "Well, can you tell us how for it 
is to Santa F^?*' — But the surly savage cut short my in. 
quiries by observing — [39] "Ahi fktkarimos despues** — 
"We wm talk about that hereafter." 
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We then showed them a spot a few rods from us, where 
they mi^t encamp so as not to mtenmz thdr antmab with 
ours; after which all the capUanes were invited to our camp 

to hold a ' big talk.' In a very short time we had ten chiefs 
seated in a circle within our tent, when the pipe, the Indian 
token of peace, was produced: but, doubting perhaps the 
sincerity of our professions, they at first refused to smoke. 
The interpreter, however, remarked as an excuse for their 
conduct, that it was not their custom to smoke until thoy had 
received some presents : but a few Mexican cigarrilos being 
produced, most of them took a whiff, as if under the impres- 
sion that to smoke cigars was no plcdp^ of friendship. 

Lieut. Bowman now desired us to Ijroach the subject of 
peace and amity betwixt the Comanchcs and our people, 
and to invite them to visit the 'Capitan Grande' at Washing- 
ton, and enter into a perpetual treaty to that effect; but they 
would not then converse on the subject. In fact, the inter- 
preter inquired, ''Are we not at war? — how can we go to 
see the Capitan Giande?'' We knew they held themselves 
at war with Mexico and Texas, and probably had mistaken 
us for TexanS) which had no doubt caused the interpreter 
to speak so emphatically of their immense numbers. Upon 
this we explained to them that the United States was a dis- 
tinct government [40] and at peace with the Comancfaes. 
As an earnest of our friendly disposition, we then produced 
some scariet dotii, with a small quantity of venmUon, 
tobacco, besds, etc., which being di^ribut^ among (hem, 
tfa^ vciy. soon setded down Into a stale of pkcklness and 
contentment. Indeed, it will be found, that, wi^ wild 
Indians, presents are always the corner-stone ol friendsh^. 
"We are rejoiced," at last said the elder chief with a ceremo- 
nious air, "our hearts are that you have arrived among 
us: it makes our eyes lau|^ to see Americans walk in our 
land. We win notify our old and young men — our boys 
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and our maidens — our women and children, — that they 
may come to trade with you. We hope you will speak well 
of us to your people, that more of them may hunt the way 
to our country, for we like to trade with the white man." 
This was delivered in Comanche, but translated into Spanish 
by the interpreter, who, although a full Indian, had lived 
several years among the Mexicans and spoke that language 
tolerably well. Our 'big talk' lasted several hours, after 
which the Indians retired to sleep. The next morning, after 
renewing their protestations of friendship, thty took their 
departure, the principal chief saying, "Tell the Capitan 
Grande that when he pleases to call us we are all ready to 
go to see him." 

The project of bringing some of the chiefs of these wild 
prairie tribes to Washington city, has been entertained, but 
never yet carried [41] into effect. The few who have pene- 
trated as far as Fort Gibson, or perhaps to a frontier village, 
have probably left with more unfavorable impressions than 
they had before. Believing the former to be our great 
Capital, and the moat insignificant among the latter, our 
largest cities, they have naturally come to the condusion 
that they surpass us in numbers and power, if not in wealth 
and grandeur. I have no doubt that the chiefs of the Co- 
manches and other prairie tribes, if rightly managed, might 
be induced to visit our veritable ' Capitan Grande,' and our 
large cities, which would doubtless have a far better effect 
tiian all the treaties of peace that could be concluded with 
them for an ag^ to oome. Tliey would then 'see with their 
own eyes and hear with their own ears* the magnificence 
. and power of the whites^ whkh would inspire them at once 
with respect and fear. 

Tliis was on the 7th of June. About noon, Lieut Bowman 
and his command finally toc^ leave of us, and at &e same 
time we resumed our forward march. This separation was 



truly painful: not so much on account of the loss we were 
about to experience, in regard to the protection afforded us 
by the tioopa (which, to say the truth, was more needed now 
than it had ever been before), as for the necessity of parting 
with a friend, who had endeaied himself to us all by his 
affable deportment, his social manners and accommodating 
dispoattioa. Ahl little did we think then that we should 
never see that gallant officer more I [4a] So young, so robust, 
and so "healthy, littk did we saspcd that the sound ol that 
voice which dKmted so vigorousiy in responding to our 
parting salute in the desert, would never greet our ears again I 
But such was Fate's decree! Aitliouc^ he arrived safely 
at Fort Gibson, in afew short wedcs he fella victim to disease. 

There were perhaps a few timid hearts that longed to 
return with the dragoooa^ and ever and anon a wistful 
C^oe would be cast back at the receding figures in the 
distance. The idea of a handful of thirty-four men having 
to travel without guide or protection through a dreary wilder- 
ness, peopled by thousands of savages who were just as likely 
to be hostile as friendly, was certainly very little calculated 
to produce agreeable impressions. Much to the credit of 
our men, however, the escort was no sooner out of sight than 
the timorous regained confidence, and all seemed bound 
together by stronger ties than before. All we feared were > 
ambuscades or surprise ; to guard against which, it was only 
necessary to redouble our vigilance. 

On the following day, while we were enjoying our noon'd 
rest upon a ravine of the Canadian, several parties of Indians, 
amounting altogether to about three hundred soub, including 
women and children, made their appearance. They be- 
longed to the same band of Comanchcs with whom "we had 
had so agreeable an intercourse, and had brought several 
mules in the expectation of driving a trade with us. The ' 
squaws and papooses [43] were so anxious to gratify their 
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curiosity, and so very soon began to give such striking mani- 
festations of their pilfering propensities, that, at the request 
of the chiefs, we carried sonu- (^^oods at a little distance, 
where a trade was opened, in hopes of attracting their atten- 
tion. One woman, I observed, still lingered among the 
wagons, who, from certain peculiarities of features, struck 
me vrr}' forcibly as not being an Indian. In accordance 
with this impression I addressed her in Spanish, and was 
soon confirmed in all my suspicions. She was from the 
neighborhood of Matamoros, and had been married to a 
Comanche since her captivity. She did not entertain the 
least desire of retuming to her own people. 

Similar instances of volimtaiy captivity have frequently 
occurred. Dr. Sibley, in a communicatioii to the War 
Department, in 1805, relates an affecting case, which shows 
how a sensitive female will often prefer remainmg with her 
masters, rather than encounter the horrible ordeal of ill- 
natured remai^ to which she would inevitably be exposed 
on behig restored to civilized life.** The Comanches, some 
twenty years previous, havmg kidnapped the daughter of 
the Govemor-GeiieFBl of Giflmahua, the latter transmitted 
$1000 to a trader to procure her ransom. This was soon 
effected, but to the astonishment of all concerned, the unfor- 
tunate gurl refused to leave the Indians. She sent word to her 
father, that Hiey had disfigured her by tattoomg; that she was 
married and perhaps eiKstnle; [44] and that she would be 
more unhappy by retummg to her father under these cir- 
cumstances than by remaining where she was. 

My attention was next attracted by a sprightly lad, ten 
or twelve years old, whose nationality could scarody be 
detected ulider his Indian guise. But, though quite ' Indian- 
ized,' he was exceedingly polite. I inquired of him in Span- 



For r>r John Siblfv, o\)r volume x\A\. p 68, note 60. This anecdote is 
found in his report m American Hiale i'apers, "Indmi Ati&iiB," i, p. 734. — Ed. 
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ish, "Are you not a Mexkan?" "Yes, sir — I once was." 
"What is your name?" "Bernardino Saenz, sir, at your 
service." "When and where were you taken?" "Alxjut 
four years ago, at the Hacienda de las Animas, near Parral." 
"Shan't we buy you and take you to your people? — we 
are going thither." At this he hesitated a little, and then 
aiiswered in an affecting tone, "iVo, senor; ya soy demasiado 
bruto para vivir entre los Cristianos** (O, no, sir; I am now 
too much of a brute to live among Christians) ; adding that 
his owner was not there, and that he knew the Indian in 
whose charge he came would not sell him. 
The Hacienda de las Animas is in the department of 
"~ Chihuahua, some fifteen miles from the city of Parral, a 
much larger place than Santa F6. Notwithstanding this, 
about three hundred Comanches made a bold inroad into 
the very heart of the settlements — laid waste the unfortunate 
hacienda, killing and capturing a considerable number — 
and remained several days in the neighborhood, committing 
all sorts of outrages. This occmred in 1835. I happened 
to be in Chihuahua [45] at the time, and very well remember 
the bustle and consternation that prevailed. A thousand 
volunteers were raised, commanded by the governor himself, 
who 'liotly pursued* the enemy during theh tardy retreat; 
but retunied with the usual report ~"i^tf les pudimas 
dkanmr"— we could not overtake them. 

Out of hall a dozen Mexican captives that happened to 
be wiUi our new visitors, we only met with one who maalr 
f ested the slightest inclination to abandon Indian life. This 
was a stupid boy about fifteen years of age, ^o had probably 
been raii^y treated on account of liis laznieaB. We VC17 
soon struck a bargain with his owner, paymg about the price 
of a mule for die Htde outcast, whom I sent to his family as 
soon as we reached dihuahtta. Notwithstanding the in- 
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herait stupidity of my protigi, I found him abundantly 
grateful — much to his credit be it spoken — for the little 
service I had been able to render him. 

We succeeded in purchasing several mules which cost us 
between ten and twenty dollars worth of goods apiece. In 
Comanche trade the main trouble consists in fixing the price 
of the first animal. This being settled by the chiefs, it often 
happens that mule after mule is led up and the price received 
without further cavil. Each owner usually wants a general 
assortment; therefore the price must consist of several items, 
as a blanket, a looking-glass, an awl, a flint, a little tobacco, 
Vermillion, beads, etc. 

Our trade with the new batch of Comanches [46] being 
over, they now began to depart as they had come, in small 
parties, without bidding us adieu, or even informing of 
their intention, it benng the usual mode of taking leave among 
Indians, to depart sans cirimonie, and as silently as possible. 
" The Santa F6 caravans have generally avoided every 
manner of trade with the wild Indians, for fear of being 
treacherously dealt with during the familiar intercoime 
which necessarily ensues. This I am convinced is an 
emmeous impression; for I have always found, that savages 
are much less hostile to those with whom they trade, than to 
any other people. They are emphatically food of traffic, 
and, being anxious to encourage the whites to come among 
them, instead of committing depredations upon those with 
whom they trade, they are generally ready to defend them 
against revey enemy. ^ 
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CHAPTER xrx pn] 

Ponds and Bufifab Wallows — Valley of the Canadian, and romantic 
Tntkt of Natuie— Iftfancholjr Adventure of a Party of Tkadm 
in 1832 — Pears of being lost — Arrival of a Party of Comancheros, 

and their wonderful Stories — Their Peculiarities and Traffic — 
Bitter Water, and the Salitrt of New Mexico — Avant-couriers for 
Santa F€ — Pktent Fire-arms and their Vfartues — Ranchoo Ideaa 

of Distance, and their Mode of giving Directions — The Angostura, 
and erroneous Notions of the Texans — A new Route revealed — 
Solitary Travel — Supply of Provisions sent back — Arrival at 
Santa Fi£— Gov. Aimijo, etc — A *Flaxe-tip* with His Exodlengr. 

The Comaoches having all disappeared, we resumed our 
march, and socm emerged mto an open plain or mesa wUdi 
was one of the most monotonous I had ever seen, there being 
not a break, not a hill nor valley, nor even a shrub to ob- 
struct the view. The only thing which served to turn us 
from a direct course pursued by the compass, was the in- 
numerable ponds which bespecklcd the plain, and which 
kept us at least well supplied with water. Many of these 
ponds seem to have grown out of * buffalo wallows,' — a 
term used on the Prairies to designate a sink made by the 
buffalo's pawing the earth for the purpose of obtaining a 
smooth dusty surface to roll upon. 

[48] After three or four days of weary travel over this level 
plain, the picturesque valley of the Canadian biurst once 
more upon our view, presenting one of the most magnificent 
sights I had ever beheld. H( re rose a perpendiriilar cliff, 
in all the majesty and sublimity of its desolation; — there 
another sprang forward as in the very act of losing its balance 
and about to precipitate itself upon the vale below; — a little 
further on, a pillar with creVices and cornices so curiously 
formed as easily to be mistaken for the work of art; while 
a thousand other objects grotesquely and iantastically 
arranged, and all shaded in the sky-boimd perspective by 
the bine ridge-like brow off the mesa far beyond the Canadian, 
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constituted a kind of chaotic space where nature seemed to 
have indulged in her wildest caprices. Such was the con- 
fusion of ground-swells and eccentric cavities, that it was 
altogether impossible to determine whereabouts the channel 
of the Canadian wound its way among tbem. 

It would seem that these mesas might once have extended 
•up to the margin of the stream, leaving a cafUm or chasm 
through which the river flowed, as is still the case in some 
other places. But the basis of the plain not having been 
sofi&dentiy firm to resist the action of the waters, these have 
washed and cut the bordering <^js< cr biows into all the 
shapes they now present The bufialo and other animals 
have no doubt assisted in these trsnsmutations. Their 
deep-worn paths over the [49] biows of the (dains, fosm 
channels for the descending rains; which are soon washed 
into the size of ravines — and even considerate creeks. 
Hie beds of these continue to be worn down until veins of 
lasting water axe opened, and constant-flowing streams thus 
established. Numerous were the embryo rivulets which 
might be observed f omnng in this way along the borders of 
those streams. The frequent Mated bendws and mounds, 
whose tabular summits are on a levd with the adjacent 
plains^ and appear entirely of a simOar formation, indicate 
that the intermediate earth has been washed away, or 
removed by some other process ui nature — ail seeming to 
give plausibility to our theory. 

It was somewhere in tWs vicinity that a small paity of 
Americans experienced a terrible calamity in the winter of 
1832-3, on their way home; and as the incident had the ten- 
dency to call into play the most prominent features of the In- 
dian character, I will digress so far here as to relate the facts. 

The party consisted of twelve men, chietly citizens of 
Missouri. Their baggage and about ten thousand dollars 
in q)ecie were packed upon mules. They took the route of 
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the Canadian river, fearing to venture on the northern 
prairies at that season of the year. Having left Santa F6 
in December, they had proceeded without accident thus 
far, when a large body of Comanches and Kiawas were seen 
advancing towards them. Being well acquainted with the 
treacherous and pusillanimous [50] dispositkm of those laoeSy 
the tnulers prepared at once for defence; bit the saviges 
having made a halt at some distanoe» began to i^roach one 
by one, or in smaU parties, making a great show of friendship 
all the while, until most ol them had collected on the spot. 
Finding themselves sunomided in every direction, the 
travellers now b^gan to move on, in hopes of getting rid of 
the intruders: but the hUter wens equally ready for the start; 
and> mounting their horses, kept jogging on in the same 
directioo. The first act of hostility perpetrated by the 
Indiatts proved ^itsl to one off the American traders named 
Fkatt» who was shot dead whfle attempting to secure two 
mules which had become separated from the rest Upon 
this, the companions of the slain man immediately dis- 
mounted and commenced a fire upon the Indians, whidi was 
warmly returned, whereby anodier man of the name of 
Mitchell was killed. 

By this time the traders had taken off their packs and pfled 
them around for protection; and now falling to work with 
their hands, they very soon scratched out a trendi deep 
enough to protect them from the shot of the enemy. The 
latter made several desperate charges, but they seemed too 
careful of their o\vn personal safety, notwithstanding the 
enormous superiority of their numbers, to venture too near 
the riUcs of the Americans. In a few hours all the animals of 
the traders were either killed or wounded, but no personal 
damage was done to the remaining ten men, [51] with the 
exception of a wound in the thigh received by one, which 
was not at the time considered dangerous. 
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During the siege, the Americans were in great danger of per- 
ishing from thirst, as the Indians had complete ^vMnmatwi of 
all the water within reach. Starvatknwasnotsomuchtofae 
dreaded; becaxue, in case of necessity, they could live on the 
flesh of their daln animals, some of which lay stretdied dose 
around them. After heing pent up for Uurty-slz hours in this 
horrifale hole, during which time they had sddom ventured 
to raise their heads ahove the surface without being shot a^ 
they resolved to make a bold smUiie in tlie night, as any death 
was preferable to to/t late which awaited them there. As 
diere was not an animal left that was at all hi a condition 
to travel, the proprietors of the money gave permisrioo to all 
to take and appropriate to themselves whatever amount each 
man could »iely undertake to cany. In this way a few 
hundred dollars were started with, of which, however, but 
little ever reached the United States. The remainder was 
buried deep in the sand, in hopes that it might escape the 
cupidity of the siivagcs; but to very little purpose, for they 
were afterwards seen by some Mexican traders making a 
great display of specie, which was without doubt taken from 
this unfortunate cache. 

With every prospect of being discovered, overtaken, and 
butchered, but resolved to sell their lives as dearly as possible, 
they at last [52 J emerged from their hiding-place, and moved 
on sflently and slowly until they found themselves beyond 
the purlieus of the Indian camps. Often did they look back 
in the direction where from three to five hundred savages 
were supposed to watch their movements, but, much to their 
astonishment, no one appeared to be in pursuit. The. 
Indians, believing no doubt that the property of the traders 
would come into their hands, and having no amateur predi- 
lection for taking scalps at the risk of losing their own, 
appeared willing enough to let the qMdiated adventurers 
dqtsit without further molestation. 
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The destitute travellers having run themsdves short of 
provisions, and being no longer able to kill game for want 
of materials to load their rifles with, they were veiy soon 
reduced to the necessity of sustaining life upon roots, and 
the tender bark of trees. After travelling for several days 
in this desperate condition, with lacefated feet, and utter 
prostratkm of mind and body, they bc^ to disagree among 
tfaemadves about the route to be pursued, and eventually 
separated into two distinct parties. Five of these unhappy 
men steered a westward course, and after a succession of 
sufierings and privatioDS which almost surpassed belief, they 
readied the settlements of Creek Indians, near tlw 
Arkansas nver, where they were treated widi great kindness 
and hoq>itality. The otiier five wandered about m the 
greatest state of distress and bewUdemient, and only two 
[53] finally succeeded in getting out of the mazes of the 
wilderness. Among those who were abandoned to their 
fate, and left to perish thus miserably, was a Mr. Schenckt 
the same indivklual who had been shot in die thigh; a gen- 
tleman of talent and excellent family connectloos, who was 
a brother, as I am informed, of the Hon. Mr. Schenck, at 
present a member of Congress from Ohio.** 

But let us resume our journey. We had for some days, 
while travelling along the course of the Canadiaji, been in 
anxious expectation of reaching a point from whence there 
was a cart-road to Santa F^, made by the Ciboleros; but 
being constantly baffled and disappointed in this hope, 
serious apprehensions began to be entertained by some of 

••Robert C. Schenck was bom at Franklin, Ohio, in 1809, graduated from 
Miami University, and practised law at Dayton. After one term in tfae itate 
IcgUstiiK (z84iH>)* Ik ma wnt to CoogicM (iS43-$i)f ivUdi be left to bcooms 
Amerien n iwiilg to Brazil (1851-53). In War of Seceanon he attainad a 
major'generalahip, and resigned to re-enter Conirre&s ( 1863-70). For tax years 
(1870-76) Schenck served as minister to Great Bhuin, being one of tiie cotnmis- 
iioaais to adjaat 1Kb Alabaam dafans. Be died in WaaUngton in S890. AaoUier 
tandiBr waa an admital In the American navy. — Ed. 
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the party that we might after all be utterly lost. In this 
emergency, one of our Mexicans who pretended to be a great 
deal wiser than the rest, insisted that we were pursuing a 
wrong direction, and that every day's march only took US 
further from Santa F6. There appeared to be so much 
plausibility in his assertioii, as he professed a perfect knowl- 
edge of all the coimtiy aionnd, tint many of our men woe 
almost ready to mutiny, — to take the cmnmand from tbe 
hands of my faroflier and myself and lead us southward m 
seaich of die ColorBdOy into tiie feaiful Uemo Eslacado, 
where we would probably have perished.** But our obser- 
vatkms of the latitude, which we took very frequendy, as 
wdl as the course we were pursuing, completely contradicted 
the [54] Mezfean wraeacre. A few days afterwards we were 
overtaken by a party of CommdMiw, or Mexican Comanche 
traders, when we had the satisfaction of teaming tiiat we were 
in the right track. 

These men had been trading with the band of Comanches 
we had lately met, and learning from them that we had 
passed on, they had hastened to overtake us, so as to obtain 
our protection against the siivages, who, after selling their 
animals to the Mexicans, very frequently Lake forcible 
possession of them again, before the purchasers have been 
able to reach their homes. These parties of Comanckeros 
are usually composed of the indigent and rude classes of 
the frontier villages, who collect together, several times a 
year, and launch upon the plains with a few trinkets and 
trumperies of all kinds, and perhaps a bag of bread and 
may-be another of pifwie, which they barter away to the 
savages for horses and mules. The entire stock of an indi- 
vidual trader ven,' seldom exceeds the value of twenty dollars, 
with which he is content to wander about for several months, 

" Colondo It Ac vmmI Spuiisb tens for Red Rhw, nUdi Gregg bne ioteods. 
fbr Uitto EMBCido, lee kb dHirripdon p. tj^^ — EDb 
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and glad to return home with a mule or two, as the proceeds 
of his traffic- 

These Mencan trsderB had much to tell us about the 
Comanches: saying, that they were four or 6ve thousand in 
number, with perhapw a thousand warriors, and that the 

fiery young men had once determined to follow and attack 
us; but that the chiefs and sages had deterred them, by 
stating that our cannons [55] could kill to the distance of 
many miles, and shoot through hills and rocks and destroy 
everything that happened to be within their range. The 
main object of our visitors, however, seemed to be to raise 
themselves into imjxirtance by exaggerating the perils we 
had escaped from. That they had considered themselves 
in great jeopardy, there could be no doubt whatever, for, 
in their anxiety to Overtake us, they came very near killing 
their animals. 

It was a war-party of this band of Comanches that paid 
the 'flying visit' to Bent's Fort on the Arkansas river, to 
which Mr. Famham alludes in his trip to Oregon.*' A 
band of the same Indians also fell in with the caravan from 
Missouri, with wiiom they were for a while upon the verge 
of hostilities. 

The next day we passed the afternoon upon a ravine 
where we found abundance of water, but to our great sur- 
prise our animals refused to drink. Upon tastiqg tiie water, 
we found it eiceediii|i)y nauseous and bitter; far more 

"Tbomu J. Faraham, Traoeis w» ih» Great Wesitnt Prairit, tk* Anakmmt 
amd Rocky Mtmloims, mti im Oftgrn TmUory (Loadoo, 2843)1 leprfaled in 

volume xxvii of our scries. 

Bent's Fort, sometiincs called Fort William for its founder Colonel William 
Bent, was situated on the north bank of the Arkansas, between tbe present towns 
of La Junta and Las Animas, Cdlondo. Foundad in 1839, it was an important 
fur-trade post, and base of supplies for tlw mo'jntain trail to Santa V€. The 
United States army of occupAtion (1846) paned by this post. In 185a, the govern- 
ment attempted to purchase the post; but not tnUied with the tmas, its owner 
dennfvd Hw ■todnde.^ Ed. 
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repugnant to some palates than a solution of Epsom salts. 
It is true that the water had been a little impregnated with 
the same loathsome substance for several days; but we 
had never found it so bad before. The salinmis compound 
which imparts this savor, is found in great abundance in 
the vidnily of the taUe-pflaih streams of New Mexico, and 
is known to the natives by the name of 5al^.** We[56]faad 
the good fortune to find in the vaUey, a few sinks filled by 
recent rains, so that actually we experienced no great incon- 
venience from the want of fresh water. As fisr as our own 
personal necessities were ooncemedf we were abundantly 
supplied; it being an unfailing nile with us to carry in each 
wagon a five-gallon \xg always filled with water, in order 10 
guard ag^mst those frj^tful oontmgencies which so frequent- 
ly occur on the Prairies. In truth upon leaving one water- 
ing place, we never knew where we would find the next. 

On the aotfa of June we pitdied our camp upon the north 
bank' of the Csnadian or Colorado, in latitude 35^ 24' 
according to a meridian altitude of Saturn. On the follow- 
ing day, I left the caravan, accompanied by three Coman- 
cheros, and proceeded at a more rapid pace towards Santa 
F^. This was rather a hazardous journey, inasmuch as we 
were still within the range of the Pawnee and Comanche 
war-parties, and my companions were men in whom I could 
not repose the slightest confidence, except for piloting; 
h>eing fully convinced that in case of meeting with an enemy, 
they would either forsake or deliver me up, just as it might 
seem most conducive to their own interest and safety. All 
I had to depend upon were my fire-arms, which could hardly 
fail to produce an impression in my favor; for, thanks to 
Mr. Colt's invention, I carried thirty-six charges ready- 
loaded, which I could easily fire at the rate of [57] a dozen 

■litenlly saltpein, but the tdUn of New Metko b * oompowid of mtnl 
other taits beade nitre.— Guoo. 
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per minute. I do not believe that any band of those tim- 
ocous savages of the western prairies would venture to ap- 
proach even a single man, under such circumstances, li, 
according to an old story of the frontier, an Indian supposed 
that a white man fired both with his tomahawk and scalping 
knife, to account for the executkm done by a brace ol 
pistols, thirty-siz shots discharged in quick suooesskm would 
certainly overawe them as being the effect of some great 
medicine. 

As we jogged merrily along, I often endeavoted to iriiile 
away the time by catediising my three coaqtanions in rela- 
tion to the topogiaphy of the wild region we were tiaversng; 
but I soon found, that, like the Indians, these ignorant 
nmchero have no ideas of distances, except as compared 
with time or wilb some other distance. They wiU teD you 
that you may arrive at a given place by the time the sun 
reaches a certain point: othenrise, whether it be but half 
a mfle or half a day's ride to the place inquired for, they are 
as apt to apply estd cerquita (it is dose by), or esM kjos (it 
is far off), to the one as to the other, just as the impresskm 
happens to strike them, when compared with some other 
point more or less distant. This often proves a source, of 
great annoyance to foreign travellers, as I had an opportunity 
of experiencing before my arrival. In giving directions, 
these people — in fact, the lower classes of Mexicans gen- 
erally — are also in the haljit of using very odd gesticula- 
tions, altogether [58] peculiar to themselves. Instead of 
pointing with their hands and fingers, they generally employ 
the mouth, wliic h is done by thrusting out the lips in the 
direction of the spot, or object, which the inquirer wishes 
to iind out — accompanied by aqul or aUi estd. This liabit 
of substituting labial gestures for the usual mode of indi- 
cating, has grown from the use of the sarape, which keeps 
their hands and arms perpetually confined. 
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¥taai the place where we left the wagons, till we reached 
the Angifslma, ot nanows,** (a distance of 60 mfles)* we 
had followed a plaui CBrt*road| which seemed everywhere 
passable for wagons. Here, however, we found die pomt 
of a table plain projecting abruptly agaiiost the river, so as 
to render it imposaible for wagons to pass without great 
risL The huge masses of solid rock, which occur hi this 
place, and the nigged diSs or brows of the table lands which 
rise above them, appear to have been mHrf^TtPw by a detach- 
ment of the Teian Senta F6 expedition, for spurs of the 
Rocky Mountains; an error whidi was rational enough, as 
they not unfrequently tower to the height of two thousand 
feet above the valley, and are often as rocky and rough as 
the nidest heaps of trap-rock can make them. By ascend- 
ing the main summit of these craggy promontories, however, 
the eastern ridge of the veritable Rocky Mountains may be 
seen, still very far off in the western horizon, with a wide- 
spread and apparently level table plain, intervening and 
extending in every direction, [59] as far as the eye can reach; 
for even the deep-cut chasms of the intersecting rivers are 
rarely visible except one be upon their very brink. 

Upon expressing my fears that our wagons would not he 
able to pass the Angostura in safety, my comrades informed 
me that there was an excellent route, of which no previous 
mention had been made, passing near the Cerro de Tucum- 
cari, a round mound plainly visible to the southward.** After 
several vain efforts to induce some of the [Nirty to cany a 

**On the eutem border of San Mlgud County, New Meiko, vet three peaks 

known as Los Cuervos, or Tht Crows. The river \%-lnding through this high land, 
fonns the narrows of which Gngg qMsaks. Consuk KimHwll, Ttxam Samla Ft 
BxptdiUm, i, p. 174. — Ed. 

"IVicuiBoul ICountain'ii in cisleni Quky Coanljt nHh a town of Ae Mine 

name at its h.\%p — ,1 junction on the Chirncri, Rock Island, and PaHfic Rnilwnv 
For an interesting description of this mound« which he likens to the dome of tlie 
capital at Wellington, see report of Jamet H. Skapaon (1849), in Sinait Dtc^ 
3] coBg., a am., ii ts, pw x^—Et>. 
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note back to my faroUier, and to pilol the caiavan fhiouf^ 
the TUcamcari loute, one of th^ known as Tio Baca, 
finaJly proposed to undertake the eiiand for a bounty of 
ten dollars, besides high wages till they should reach the 
frontier. His ootiditidns being aocq>ted, he set out alter 
faveakfaat, not, however, without previously recommending 
himself to the Virgin Guadalupe, and all the saints in the 
calendar, and desiring us to remember him in our prayers. 
Notwithstanding his fears, however, he arrived in porfect 
safety, and I had the satisfaction of learning afterward that 
my brother found the new route everything he could have 
desired. 

I continued my journey westward witli tbj two remaining 
companions; but, owing to tli^ being provided with a rday 
of horses, they very soon left me to make the balance of the 
travel alone — though yet in a region haunted by hostile 

savages. On the following day, about the hour of twelve, 

as I was pursuing a horsc-path along the course of the [60] 
Rio Pecos, near the frontier settlements, I met with a shep- 
herd, of whom I anxiously inquired the distance to San 
Miguel. "O, it is just there," responded the man of sheep. 
**Don't you see that p>oint of mesa yonder ? It is just beyond 
that." This welcome information cheered me greatly; for, 
owing to the extraordinary transparency of the atmosphere, 
it appeared to me that the distance could not exceed two 
or three miles. ^^Estd cerquila,^^ exclaimed the shepherd 
as I rode off; 'ahora esid V. aUd" — "it is close by; you will 
soon be there." 

I set otT at as lively a pace as my Jaded steed could carry 
me, conhdent of taking dinner in San Miguel. " Every 
ridge I turned i thought must be the last, and thus 1 jogged 
on, hoping and anticipating m\ future comforts till the 
shades of evening began to appear; when I descended into 

*" For StB Mgnd» Meoiir volmne xb^ p. «53» note 96 (Gitgg)^ — £pw 
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the valley of the Peco8» which, although narrow, is exceed- 
ingly fertile and beautifully lined with verdant fields, among 
• which stood a great variety of mud cabins. About eight 
o'clock, 1 called at one oi these cottages and again inquired 
the distance to San Miguel; when a swarthydooking ranchero 
once more saluted mine ears with "JS^M cerquita; ahora estd 
V. olid.'* Although the distance was designated in precisely 
the same words used by the shepherd eight hours before, I 
had the consolation at least of believing that I was some- 
thing nearer. After spurring on for a couple of miles over 
a rugged r(md, I at last reached the long-sought village. 

[61] The next day, I hired a Mexican to carry some flour 
back to meet the wagons; for our party was by this time 
running short of provisions. In fact, we should long before 
have been in danger of star\^ation, had it not been for our 
oxen; for we had not seen a buffalo since the day wc first 
met with the Comanches. Some of our catde being in good 
plight, and able, as we were, to spare a few from our teams, 
we made beef of them when urged by necessity: an eztia 
advantage in ox teams on these perilous expeditions. 

On the 25th of June I arrived salely at Santa F6, — but 
agiiub rode back to meet the wagons, which did not reach 
the capital till the 4th of July. We did not encounter a very 
favoralde reception from 'his majesty/ Gov. Armijo. He 
had just established his arbitraiy impost of $500 per wagoOi 
which bore rather heavily upon us; for we had an overstock 
of ooaise aitides which we had merely brought akmg for 
the purpose of increasing the strength of our company, by 
addbg to the number of our wagons. 

But these little troubles in a business way, were entirely 
drowned in the joyful sensations arising from our safeamvaly 
after so long and so perilous an expedition. " Considering 
the character and our ignorance of the country over which 
we had travelled, we had been exceedingly successful. 
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Tngtances aie certainly rare of heavfly-laden wagons' having 
been conducted, without a guide, tiuou^ an i]neq>loted 
desert; and yet we [69] perfomied the trq> without any 
important accident — witiiottt encountering any veiy diffi- 
cult passes — without suffering for food or for water. " 

We had hoped that at least a few days of rest and quiet 
recreation mig^ have been allowed us after our anival; 
for relaiation was soidy needed at the end of so long a 
journey and its concomitant privations: but it was ordered 
odierwise. We had scarcely quartered ourselves within the 
town before a grand 'flare-up' took place between Gov. 
Annijo and the foreigners in Santa F6, iriiich, for a litde 
while, bid fair to result in open hostilities. It oi%inated in 
die following circumstances. 

In the winter of 1837-8, a worthy young American, named 
Daley, was murdered at the Gold Mines, by a couple of 
villains, solely for plunder. The assassins were arrested, 
when they confessed their guilt; but, in a short time, they 
were permitted to run at large again, in violation of every 
principle of justice or humanity. About this time they were 
once more apprehended, however, by the interposition of 
foreigners: and, at the solicitation of the friends of the 
deceased, a memorial from the Americans in Santa Yt was 
presented to Armijo, representing the in justice of permitting 
the murderers of their countrymen to go unpunished ; and 
praying that the culprits might [63] be dealt with according 
to law. But the governor affected to consider the affair as 
a consipracy ; and, collecting his ragamuffin militia, at- 
tempted to intimidate the petitioners. The foreigners were 
now constrained to look to their defence^ as they saw that 

**AmeiigtiiBNew Meri cMii,diBtBWi>> /w » < f i iirMid4«iirfawi«w 

indeed, the few ddzens of other nations to be found there idmtify themselves with 
those of the United States. All foreigners are known there u Amtriettno$\ but 
south of Chihuahua they are indiscriminatel/ called Las IttgkseSt the English.— 

Gino. 
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no justice was to be expected. Had Armijo persisted, 

serious consequences might have ensued; but seeing the 
'conspirators' lirm, he sent an apolog}'-, aSecting to have 
misconstrued their motives, and promising that the laws 
should be duly executed upon the murderers. 

Besides the incentives of justice and humanity, foreigners 
felt a deep interest in the execution of this promise. But a 
few years previous, another person had been assassinated 
and robbed at the same place; yet the authorities having 
taken no interest in the matter, the felons were never discov- 
ered ; and now, should these assassins escape the merited for- 
feit of their atrocious crime, it was evident there wouhi be 
no futurese curitv for our hves and propcrt}'. But the gov- 
ernor's due execution 0} the laws consisted in retaining them 
a year or two in nominal imprisonment, when they were 
again set at liberty. Besides these, other foreigners have 
been murdered in New Mezioo with equal impunity: — all 
which contrasts very strikingly with the manner Ofur courts 
of justice have smce dealt with those who killed Chaves, in 
1843, on the Santa F6 road." 

CHArXER XX [IV] 

Preparations for a Start to Chihuahua — Ineptness of Married Men 
for the Santa Trade — The Chihuahua Trade — Annoying 
Custom-house Regulations — Mails in New Mexico — Insecurity 
of Correspondence — Outfit and Departure — Derecho de Consume 

— Ruins of Valveide — 'Towns without Houses' — La Jornada del 
Muerto — Laguna and Ojo dd Muerto — A Traditioii of the 
Arrieros — Laborious Ferrying and Quagniures-^Anrival at Buo 
del Norte — Amenity of the Valley — Sierra Blanca and Los Organos 

— Face of the Countzv — Seagrass — An acddental River — T^guna 
da Endnillta — Soirthem Haricttfiaa — Arrnral — Character 01 the 
Route and SoO. 

AviBR passing the custom-house Qcdeal, and exchanging 
some of our merchandise for 'Ea^ Dollars' — an operation 
which occupied us several weeks, I prepared to set out for 

"See post, pp. 337-333. — Ed. 
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the Chfliuahua market, whither a portion of our stock had 
been designed. Upon this expedition I was obliged to 
depart without my brother, who was iabodng under the 
'home fever/ and anxious to return to Us lunily. "Hethat 
hath wife and childien," says Lord Bacon, "hath given 
hostages to fortune; for they are impediments to great enter- 
prises, either of virtue or mischief." Men under such bonds 
arc peculiarly unfitt«i for the chequered life of a Santa F6 
trader. The domestic hearth, [65] with all its sacred and 
most endearing recollections, is sure to haunt them in the 
hour of trial, and almost every step of their journey is apt 
to be attended by melancholy reflections of home and 
domestic dependencies. 

Before starting on this new journey I deem it proper to 
make a few observations relative to the general character 
of the Chihuahua Trade. I have already remarked, that 
much surprise has frequently been expressed by those who 
are unacquainted with all the beannp;s of the case, that the 
Missouri traders should take the circuitous route to Santa 
F6, instead of steering direct for Chihuahua, inasmuch as 
the greatest portion of their goods is destined for the latter 
city. But as Chihuahua never had any port of entry for 
foreign goods till the last six or eight years» the market <rf 
that department had to be supplied in a great measure from 
Santa F^. By opening the ports of £1 Paso and Presidio 
del Norte,'* the conmiercial interest was so UtUe affected, 
that when Santa Anna's dteree for cUning them agsin wss 
issued, the loss was scarcely felt at all. 

The mode of transmitting meichaadise from the ^otts 
to the interior, is very different from what it b in the United 
States. It is not enou|^ to have to pass the tedious oideal 

For El FUOk Me PMtfe't N^ormiffWb in our voliiiiw xviS, p. isSt 

Preaadk) del Norte is in the Mexican state of Chihuahua, at the mouth of Los 
Concbos River ; hence the town is sometimes called Presatfio de 1m Junta* (junctioo) . 
It is one of the oldest posts in northern Mexico. — Ed. 
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of custom-houses on the frontier, and we have not only to 
submit to a supervision and repayment of duty on arriving 
at our point of destination, but our cargo is subject to scrutiny 
at every town we have to pass through on our [66] journey. 
Nor would it be advisable to forsiike the main route in order 
to avoid this tyrannical system of taxation; because, accord- 
ing to the laws of the countn,;, every cargamento which is 
found out of the regular track (except in cases of unavoidable 
necessity), is subject to confiscation, although fjccoropimi^ 
by the necessary custom-house documents. 

There are also other risks and conting^cies very little 
dreamed of in the philosophy of the inexperienced trader. 
Before setting out, the entire bill of merchandise has to be 
translated into Spanish; when, duplicates of the translation 
being presented to the custom-house, one is retained, while 
the other, acoompanied by the guia (a sort of clearance or 
mercantile passport), is carried along with the cargo by the 
conductor. The trader can have three points of destination 
named in his fMfo, to either of which he niay direct his course, 
hut to no others: while in the drawing up of llie faekm, 
or mvoloe, the greatest care is requisite, as the sl^test mis- 
take, even an accidental sUp of the pen, m^t, accoiding 
to the terms of the law, subject the goods to confiscation.*** 

The gma is not only required on leaving the ports for the 
interior, hut is indispensable to the safe conveyance of goods 
from one department of the republic to another: nay, the 
[67] simple transfer d property from town to town, and 
from village to village, in the same department, is attended 
by precisely the same proportion of risk, and requires the 
same punctilious accuracy in the accompanying documents. 

In coD^rmadon of this, it is only neccMaiy to quote the following from the 
FvHto d» Comitos, Cap. II., Art. aa: "Ni las guias, ni las facturas, ni los pases, 
CB todos los cam de que trst* este decreto, han de oooteDcx eninendadnw, lup*- 
dura. ni catnMn^kHiMluim •]giiiiA'*^aiid dkit under pemltr of mnflamrtnti.— • 
Gmw. 
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Even the produce and manufactures of the country are 

equally subject to these embanaanng regulatioiis. New 
Mexico has no internal custom-houses, and is therefore ex- 
empt from this rigorous provision; but from Chihuahua 
south every village has its revenue officers; so that the same 
stodc of mefdwndise somethnes pays the mtemal duty at 
least half-a-dozen times before the sale is completed. 

Now, to procure this same ^wia, which is the cause of so 
much difficulty and anxiety in the end, is no small affair. 
Before the authorities condescend to draw a single line on 
paper, the merchant must produce an endorser for the 
tornagufa, which is a certiiicate from the custom-house to 
which the cargo goes directed, showing that the goods have 
been legally entered there. A failure in the return of this 
document within a prescribed limit of time, subjects the 
endorser to a forfeiture equal to the amount of the impost. 
Much inconvenience and not a little risk are also occasioned 
on this score by the irregularity — I may say, insecurity of 
the mails. 

Speaking of mails, I beg leave to observe, that there arc no 
conveniences of this kind in New Mexico, except on the 
route from Santa to Chihuahua, and these are very 
[68] irregular and uncertain. Before the Indians had 
obtained such complete possession of the highways through 
the wilderness, the mails between these two cities were car- 
ried semi-monthly; but now they are much less frequent, 
being mere expresses, in fact, di^tched only when an occa- 
aan. offers. There are other causes, however, besides the 
dread of marauding savages, which render the tran^rtation 
of the mails in New Mexico veiy insecure: I mean the dis- 
honesty of those employed in superintendmg them. Persons 
known to be inimical to the post-master, or to the 'powers 
that be,' and wishing to forward any commnniratkm to the 
South, most generally either wait for private conveyance. 
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or send their letters to a post-office (the only one besides 
that of Santa in all New Mexico) some eighty miles 
on the way; thus avoiding an overhauling at the cap- 
ital. Moreover, as the post-rider often carries the key 
of the mail- bag (for want of a supply at the different 
offices), he not unfrequently permits whomsoever will pay 
him a trifling douceur, to examine the correspondence. I 
was once witness to a case of this kind in the Jornada del 
Muerto, where the entire mail was tumbled out upon the 
grass, that an individual might search for letters, for which 
luxury he was charg^ed by the accommodating carrier the 
moderate price of one dollar. 

The derecho d€ consunw (the internal or consumption 
duty) is an impost avcrapng nearly twenty per cent, on the 
United States cost of [69] the bill. It supplies the place of a 
direct tax for the support of the departmental government, 
and 18 decidedly the most troublesome, if not the most op- 
preasive revenue system that ever was devised for internal 
puiposes. It operates at cmce as a drawback upon the 
commercial prosperity of the country, and as a potent incen- 
tive to fraudulent practices. The country people especially 
have resort to every species of clandestine intercourse^ to 
escape this galling burden; for, every article ol consumption 
iSMj cany to market, whether fish, flesh or fowl, as well as 
fruit and vegetables, is taxed more or less; ^riule another 
impost is levied upon the goods they purchase with the 
proceeds of their sales. This system, so beautifully en- 
tan|^ with corruptions, is supported on the ground that it 
supccsedes direct taaattlon, which, in itself » is an evil that 
the 'free and independent* people of Mexico wouki never 
submit to. Besides the petty annoyances incidental Upon 
the laxity of custom-house regulations, no one can travel 
thiou|^ the countiy without a passport, which to firee-bc»m 
Americans, is a truly insupportable nuisance. 
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Having at hat gone tiiiough with all the veiatious prep- 
arations necessary for our jouniey, on tfae.a2d of August we 
started lor Chihuahna. I fitted out mysdf but six wagons 
for this market, yet joining in con^any with several odier 
traders, our little caravan again amounted to fourteen 
wagons, with about foity men. Though our route lay 
through [70] the interior of Northern Mexico, yet, on account 
of the hostile savages which infest most of the country through 
which wc had to pass, it was ncci^ssary to unite in caravans of 
respectable strength, and to sjjarc few of those precautions 
for safety which are required on the Prairies. 

The road we travelled passes down through the settlements 
of New Mexico for the first hundred and thirty miles, on 
the east side of the Rio del Norte. Nevertheless, as there 
was not an inn of any kind to be found upon the whole route, 
we were constrained to put up with very primitive accom- 
modations. Being furnished from the outset, therefore, 
with blankets and buffalo rugs for bedding, we were pre- 
[mred to bivouac, even in the suburbs of the villages, in the 
open air; for in this dry and salubrious atmosphere it is 
seldom that travellers go to the trouble of pitching tents.''" 
When travelling alone, however, or with but a conurade or 
two, I have always experienced a great deal of hospitality 
from the rancheros and villageois of the country. Whatever 
sms these ignorant people may have to answer for, we must 
accord to them at least two glowing virtues — gratitade and 
hospitality. I have suffered like others, however, from one 
very disagreeable custom which prevails [71] among them. 
Instead of fixing a price for the services they bestow upon 
tmveUers, they are apt to answer, "Lo qite gusU,* or 

How acHit soefer our outfit of *CMiip comfam * oiight appear, our Mffiioiu 

lliul< t< L rs were much more sparely supplied. The exposure endured bj tins hardf 
race Ls rrally surprisini^. Even in the coldest winter weather, thej" rarely carry 
more than one blanket apiece — the sarafe, which serves as a doak during the 
diy, and at bI^ k tbdr aufy *bed and bedkSng.'— GsiOG. 
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que le (U la ganu'^ (whatever you please, or have a mind to 
give), expecting, of course, that the liberal foreigner will give 
more than their consciences would permit them to exact. 

In about ten days' drive we ixissed the soulhemmost settle- 
ments of New Mexico, and twenty or thirty miles further 
down the river we came to the ruins of Valverde. This 
village was founded about twenty years ago, in one of the 
most fertile valleys of the Rio del Norte. It increased 
rapidly in population, until it was invaded by the Navajoes, 
when the inhabitants were obliged to abandon the place 
after considerable loss, and it has never since been repeopled. 
The bottoms of the valley, many of which are of rich alluvial 
loam, have lain fallow ever since, and will perhaps continue 
to be neglected until the genius of civilization shall have 
spread its beneficent influences over the land. This soil is 
the more valuable for cultivation on account of the facilities 
for irrigation which the river affords; as it too frequently 
happens that the best lands of the settlements remain 
unfruitful for want of water.*"* 

Our next camping place deserving of mention was Pray 
CfisUbali which, like many otfaen on nmte, is neidier 
town nor village, but a simple isolated point on Uie liver- 
hank — a mere tafage, or camping-ground. We had 
already passed San Fascual, El Contadero^ [7a] and many 
others, and we could hear Aleman, Robledo, and a dosen 
such spoken of on the way, leading the stranger to koBifpne 
Uiat tiie route was lined with flourishing viUag^ The 
arriero will tdl one to hasten — *'we must reach San Diego 
before sleeping." We spur on perhaps with redoubled 

*** The precinct of V'aiveixic, on the cast bank of the Rio Grande, a few miles 
teiow SucuiiOi) I1M now s po|iutitfaii of llmo lHiiiiliBd« AlAou^b of cwwrfdmrfilft 

importance in the early nineteenth centxuy, the town has never been rebuilt since 
Gregg's time. The site was, however, the rendezvous for Doniphan's troops (1S46) 
prepantcny to his march into Chihuahua. It was abo the field ior a battle in the 
War of flecewioa (tSlte)* whetcfai tihe Tmat ma * vidorf over Ow Fedenl 
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vigor, in hq)es to rest at a town; but lol upon airiving, 
we find only a mm watering-place, without open ground 
enough to gnue the cabattada. Thus every point along 
these wjldemess higliways used as a camping-8tte» has 
recdved a distinctive name, wdl known to every muleteer 
who travels them. Many of these parages, without the 
slightest vestige of human inqpiovement, &gure upon most 
ol the cunent maps of the day as towns and villages. 
Yet there is not a single settlement (except of very recent 
cstahUdunent) from those before mentioned to the vkinity 
of El Ftoo, a distance of near two hundred miles. 

We arrived at Fray Cristdbal *" in the evening, but this 
being the threshold of the famous Jornada d^l Muerto, we 
dccm(.xl it {)rudcnL to let our animals rust here until the 
following afternoon. The road over which v>c luid hitherto 
been travelling, though it sometimes traverses upland ridges 
and undulating sections, runs generally near the border of the 
river, and for the most part in its immediate valley: but here 
it leaves the river and passes for nearly eighty miles over a 
table-plain to the eastward of a small ledge of mountains, 
whose western base is hugged [73] by the circuitous channel 
of the Rio del Norte. The cmggy cliffs which project from 
these mountains render the eastern bank of the river alto- 
gether impassable. As the direct route over the plain is 
entirely destitute of water, we took the precaution to fill all 
our kegs at Fray Cristdbal, and late in the afternoon we 
finally set out. Wc generally find a great advantage in 
travelling through these arid tracts of land in the freshness 
of the evening, as the mules suffer less from thirst, and move 

frmj Ciktobal wu long an Important itatian in New Medoo; but, «• Gregg 
aays, never a town of any size, merely a camping place at the beginning of the 
Jornada del Mumo The latter is wpI! drscribed by Gregg, and was the dreaded 
portion of the joumey from north to south until the building of the r&ilway, whidl 
ti> « i »i dift luger put of tfa« old cumTitt matt, bat hnm the ihcr MBmrint 
Hl^wr up and ictnns 10 it at XiBeaa, aone dbluwe above Robledo^ Ed. 
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on in better spirits — particularly in the season of warm 

weather. 

Eariy the next morniiig we found ourselves at the Laguna 
del Muerto, or 'Dead Man's Lake,' where there v,as not even 
a vestige of water. This lake is but a sink in the plain of 
a few rods in diameter, and only fiUed with water during 
the rainy season. The marshes, which are said by some 
historians to be in this vicinity, are nowhere to be found: 
nothing but the firmest and driest table land is to be seen 
in every diiectioii. To procure water for our thirsty an imals 
it is often necessary to make a halt here, and drive them to 
the Ojo d«i Muerto (Dead Man's Spring), five or six miles 
to the westward, in the very heart of the mountain ridge that 
lay between us and the river. This region is one of the 
favorite resorts of the Apaches, where many a poor airieio 
hasmetwithanuntimdyend* The route whidi leads to the 
spring winds for two or three miles down a narrow cafion or 
goige, overhung on either side hy abrupt prec^kes, [74] while 
the various defis and crags, whidi project their gkwmy 
brows over the abyss bdow, secmVto invite the murderous 
savage to deeds of honor and Uood. 

Hieie is a tradition among the airieros from which it 
would appear that the only road known In andent time about 
the region of the Jornada, wound its circuitous course on the 
western side of the river. To save distance, an intrepid 
traveller undertodc to traverse this desolate tract of land in 
one day, but having perished in the attempt, it has ever 
after borne the name of La Jornada del MvertOf 'the Dead 
Man's Journey,' or, more strictly, 'the Day's Journey of the 
Dead Man.' One thing appears very certain, that this 
dangerous pass has cost the life of many travellers in days 
of yore; and when v/e at last reaehed Robledo, a earaping- 
site upon the river, where we found abundance of wood and 
water, we fdt truly grateful that the arid Jornada had not 
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been productive of moce serious consequences to our party. 
We now found ourselves within the department of Chi- 
huahua, as the boundary betwixt it and New Mexico parses 
not far north of Robledo.'** 

We were still some sixty miles above Paso del Norte, but 
the balance of the road now led down the river valley or 
over the low Ixjrdermsj hills. During our journey l^etween 
this and El Paso we passed the ruins of several settlements, 
which had formerly been the seats of opulence and prosperity, 
but which have since Ix-en abandontd in consequence [75] of 
the marauding incursions of the Apaches. 

On the 1 2th of September we reached the usual ford of the 
Rio del Norte, six miles above El Paso; but the river being 
somewhat flushed we found it impossible to cross over wdth 
our wagons. The reader will no doubt be surprised to 
learn that there is not a single ferry on this ' Great River of 
the North ' till we approach the mouth. But how do people 
cross it ? Why, during three-fourths of the year it is every- 
where f ordable, and wlien the freshet season comes on, each 
has to remain on his own ade, or swim, for canoes even are 
very rare. But as we could neither swim our wagons and 
mierchandise, nor very comfortably wait for the falling of 
the waters, our only alternative was to unload the vehicles, 
and ferry the goods over in a little 'dug-out' about thirty 
feet long and two feet wide, of which we were fortunate 
enough to obtain possession. 

We succeeded in finding a place shallow enou^ to hsiil 
our empty wagons across: but for this good fortune we should 
have been under the necessity of taking them to pieces (as 
I had before done), and ol ferrying them on the 'small craiEt* 

*** RoUedo im on Rio Gnmde at the BtB iibne (Im American 

Fort Selden. 

El Puo and the district north bad fonnerly been a part of New Mexico; but 
the act of 1824* reconstituting the northeni itatcs, awgiird El Paao distiia to 
Chihuahua, hence the boundaij here mentioned. — Ep. 
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before mentioned. Half of a wagon may thus be crossed at 
a time, by carefully balancing it upon the canoe, yet there 
is of course no little danger of capsizing during the passage. 

This river even when fordablc often occasions a great 
deal of trouble, being, like the Arkansas, embarrassed with 
many quicksand [76] mires. In some places, if a wagon is 
permitted to stop in the river but for a moment, it sinks to 
the very body. Instances have occurred where it became 
necessary, not only to drag out the mules by the ears and to 
carry out the loading package by package, but to haul out 
the wagon piece by piece — wheel by wheel. 

On the 14th we made our entrance into the town of "EX 
Paso del Norlc,'"^'' which is the northernmost settlement in 
the department of Chihuahua. Here our cargo had to be 
examined by a stem, surly ofhcer, who, it was feared, would 
lay an embargo on our goods upon the slightest appearance 
of irregularity in our papers ; but notwithstanding our gloomy 
forebodings, we passed the oideal without any difficulty. 

The valley of £1 Paso is supposed to contain a population 
of about four thousand inhabitants, scattered over the western 
bottom of the Rio del Norte to the length of ten or twelve 
miles. These settlements are so thickly interqiersed with 
vineyards, oicfaardSy and com-helds, as to present more the 
appearance of a series of plantations than of a town : in fact, 
only a small portion at the head of the valley, where the 
fkua ^Mka and parochial church are located, would seem 
to merit this title. [77] Two €« three miles above the fiaaa 
there is a dam of stone and brush across the river, the pur- 
pose of which is to turn the current into a dike or canal, 
which conveys nearly half the water of the stream, during a 

>*• This place is often known among Americans as ' Tk* Pass.' It has been 
sugpHted in another {dace, that ft took ill name firom the fctsimg thidier al the 

rpf'jpws froTTi the ma.'-.'->,irrr of 1683; vrt many persnrr^ vrry rationally derfvr it from 
the passing of the river {ei faso del Rio del Norte) between two points of mountaia* 
which project against it from cadi die, jiHt above the trnm.— Giaoo. 
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low stage, through this weQ cultivated valley, for tiie irriga- 
tion of the soil. Here we were regaled with the finest fruits 

of the season : the grapes especially were of the most exquisite 
flavor. From these the inhabitants manufacture a very 
pleasant wine, somewhat resembling Malaga. A species of 
aguardiente (brandy) is also distilled from the same fruit, 
which, although weak, is of very agreeable flavor. These 
liquors are known among Americans as 'Pass wine' and 
*Pass whiskey,' and constitute a profitable article of trade, 
supplying the markets of Chihuahua and New Mexico.*** 

As I have said before, the road from Santa Y6 to El Paso 
leads partly along the margin of the Rio del Norte, or across 
the bordering hills and plains; but the sierra which separates 
the waters of this river and those of the Rio Pecos was always 
visible on our left. Tn some places it is cut up into detached 
ridges, one of which is known as Sierra Blayica, in conse- 
quence of its summit's being covered with snow till late in 
Uie ^ring, and having all [78] the appearance of a glittering 
white cloud. There is another still more picturesque ridge 
further south, called Los Organos, preaentiEig an immense 
diff of basaltic pillars, which bear some resemblance to the 
pipes of an organ, whence the mountain derived its name. 
Both these sierras are famous as being the strongholds ol the 
much-dreaded Apaches. 

The moimtains from El Paso northward are mostly clothed 
withpine^cedar, and a dwarfish spedes of oak. Thevallejo 
are timbered with oottonwood, and occasionally with hms- 
^mUy whichy however, is rarelj found hig^ up than the 
lower settlements of New Mexico. In the immediate vicinity 

'"There is veiy little wine or legitimate aguardierUc manufactured in New 
llndoo. Ttwre wat not « dittlllery, indeed, in all psovlnoe tmtfl fttaMWifd 

by Americans some fifteen or twenty years ago. Since that period, considerablB 
quantities of whiskey have been made there, particularly in the vidnity oi Taos,— 
distilled mainly from wheat, as this iajht cheapest, grain the country affords.— 
Guoo. 
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of El Paso there is another small growth called torniUo (or 
screw- wood), so denominated from a spiral pericarp, which, 
though different in shape, resembles thact of the niezquite in 
flavor.**' The plains and highlands generally are of a ^ 
prairie character, and do not differ materially from those 
of all Northern Mexico, which are ahnost everywhere com- 
pletely void of timber. 

One of the most useful plants to the people of El Paso is 
the lechuguiUa, which aboimds on the hills and mountain 
sides of that vicinity, as well as in many other places from 
thence southward."" Its blades, which resemble those of 
the palmilla, being mashed, scraped, and washed, afiord 
very strong fibres like the common Manilla sea-grass, and 
equally serviceable for the manufacture of ropes, and other 
purposes. 

[79] After leaving £1 Paso, our road branched off at an 
angle of about two points to the westward of the river, the 
city of Chihuahua being situated nearly a hundred miles to 
the west of it. At the distance of about thirty miles we 
reached Los Medanos^ a stupendous ledge of sand-hills, 
across which the road passes for about six miles. As teams 
ate never aUe to haul the loaded wagons over this regibii of 
loose sand, we engaged an ofojo of mules at £1 Paso, upon 
which to convey our goods across. These M6danos consist of 
huge hlUocksaiid ridges of pure ssnd, in many phces without 
a ve^^ie of vegetation. Throu|^ the lowest gaps between 
the hiDs, the road winds its way. 

What renders this portion of the route still more unpleasant 
and fatiguing, is the great scarcity of water. / All that is to 



'*' For the ordinary mesquit, see Pattie's Narrative, in otir volume zviii, p. 94, 
note 56. The tocniUo is Prosopis pubnemt, the fruit of which is oftm called the 
aaew-bean, and used hy the Tndians both far food and fodder. — Ed. 

A particular spcdcs of agave, called A. UchuguUla, abounding in the Y.\ Pito 
repon. See J. N. Rose, " Useful Plants of Mexico." in U. S. Herbarium CofUrUm- 
Umif volmiie no. 4, p. 009. — Ed. 
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be found on the road for the distance ol more than sixty 
miks after leaving El Fasa, coiuists in two fetid springs or 
pools, whose water is only rendered toleraUe by necessity. 
A little fordier on, however, we very unexpectedly encoun- 
tered, this time, quite a superabundance of this necessary 
element. Just as we passed Lake Patos/** we were struck 
with astonishment at imding the road ahead of us literally 
overflowed by an immense body of water, with a brisk cur- 
rent, as if some great river had suddenly been conjured into 
existence by the aid of supernatural arts. A considerable 
time elapsed l^efore we could unravel the mystery. At last 
we discovered that a freshet had lately occurred [80] in the 
streams that fed Lake Patos, and causai it to overflow its 
banks, which accounted for this unwelcome visitation. We 
had to flounder through the mud and water for several 
hours, before we succeeded in getting across. 

The following day we reached the acequia below Carrizal, 
a small village with only three or four hundred inhabitants, 
but somewhat remarkable as being the site of a presidio 
(fort), at which is stationed a company of troops to protect 
the country against the ravages of the Apaches, who, not- 
withstanding, continue to lay waste the ranchos in the 
vicinity, and to depredate at will within the very sig^t of the 
fort"' 

About twelve miles south of Carrizal there is one of the 
most charming warm springs called Ojo Caliente, where we 
arrived the next day. It forms a basin some thirty feet long 
by about half that width, and just deep and warm enough 
for a most delightful bath at all seasons of the year. Wete 
this quing (whose outlet f onns a bold little rivulet) anywhere 

"•Lake Patos (Lake of Geese), in Borthera Chaiyhm, b the outlet for Rio 
Canaen.— 'Ed. 

Carrizal tnt founded about 1750, and at one time coosiderwi a part of the 
province of New Meiko. It was later made a presidio, or frontier fort, with a 
tunuunding walL^ Ed. 
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within the United States, it would doubtless soon be con- 
verted into a place of fashionable resort. There appears tu 
be a somewhat curious phenomenon connected with this 
spring. It proceeds, no doubt, from the little river of 
Carmen, which passes within half a mile, and finally dis- 
charges itself into tiie small lake of Patos before mentioned. 
During the dry season, this stream disappears in the sand 
some miles above the spring; and what medium it traverses 
in its subterranean passage to impart [81] to it so high a 
temperature, before breaking out in this fountain, would 
afford to the geologist an interesting subject of inquiry.'" 

After fording the Rio Carmen, which, though usually 
without a drop of water in its channel, we now found a very 
turbulent stream, we did not meet with any object particu- 
larly worthy of remark, until we reached the Laguna de 
EnciniUas,^" This lake is ten or twdve miles long by two 
or three in width, and seems to have no outlet even during 
the greatest freshets, though fed fay several small constantly- 
flowing streams from the surrounding motmtains. The 
water of this lake during the dry season is so strongly in^ 
pregnated with nauseous and bitter salts, as to render it 
wholly unpalatable to naan and beast. The most predomi- 
nant of these noadous substances Is a q>ecies of alkaU, known 
there by the title of Ugues^uUe. It is often seen ooaing out 
from the surface of mardiy grounds, about the table jdams 
of all Northern Mexico, fonning a grayish crust, and Is 
extendvdy used in the manufacture of soap, and sometimes 
by the bakers even for raisbg bcead. Here we had another 
evidence of the alarming effects of the recent flood, the road 
for several mfles along the margm of the lake being 00m- 

*** Wulizenus found the tempeimture of theae springs 84* Fahrenheit. There is 
now « MUfam called Ojo CaMentw, «o Iht Mddaui Gentnl Railway, bat Ik la aone 

distance from the springs. — Ed. 

The sizp of Lngun» dc Endnillaa (Lake of live^aks) vaiiea pcaU^ with the 
season of drouth or rain. — ED. 
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fdetdy inondatod. It was, hofwever, m fhe city of Chflniahua 
itsdf that the disastrous consequences of the freshet were 
most severely felt. Some Inferior houses of ad4)be were so 
much soaked by the rains, that they tumbled to the ground, 
occasioning the loss of scvLral lives. 

[82] The valley of Encinillas is very extensive and fertile, 
and is the locale of one of those princely estates which are 
so abundant further south, and known by the name of 
Haciendas. It abounds in excellent pasturage, and in 
cattle of all descriptions. In former times, before the 
Apaches had so completely devastated the country, the 
herds which grazed in this beautiful valley presented much 
the appearance of the buffalo of the plains, being almost as 
wild and generally of dark color. Many of the proprietors 
of these princely haciendas pride themselves in maintaining 
a uniformity in the color of their cattle: thus some are found 
stocked with black, others red, others white — or whatsoever 
shade the owner may have taken a fancy to. 

As we drew near to Chihuahua, our party had more the 
appearance of a funeral procession than of a band of adven- 
turers, about to enter into the full fruition of 'dancing hopeSi* 
and the realization of 'golden dreams.' Every one was 
uneasy as to what might be the treatment of the revenue 
officers. For my own part, I had not quite facgq^tea sundry 
annoyances and trials of temper I had been made to experi- 
ence in the season of 1857, on a simOar occasion. Much 
to our surprise, however, as well as delight, we were handled 
with a degree of leniency by the custom-house deities, on 
our arrival^ that was almost incomprehensible. But the 
chann which operated hi our fovor, when understood, was 
very simple. A caravan had left Chihualnia direct [83] for 
the United States, the spimg previous, and was daily ex- 
pected hack. The officers of the custom-house were already 
compromised by certain cogent arguments to receive tl^ 
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prapnetors of thu caravan with striking marks of favors and 
the SeHor Adrnhdslndor de Rentas, Zuloaga himadf, was 

expecting an ancheta of goods. Therefore, had they treated 

us with their wonted severity, the contrast would have been 
altogether too glaring.*" 

We arrived at Chihuahua on the hrst of October, after a 
trip of forty days, with wagons much more heavily laden 
than when we started from the United States. The whole 
distance from Santa to Chihuahua is about 350 miles, — 
being reckoned 320 to Paso del Norte, and 230 from thence 
to Chihuahua. The road from El Paso south is mostly firm 
and beautiful, with the exception of the sand-hills before 
spoken of; and is only rendercxl disagreeable by the scarcity 
and occasional ill-savor of the water. The route winds over 
an elevated plain among numerous detached ridges of low 
mountains — spurs, as it were, of the main Cordilleras, 
which lie at a considerable distance to the westward. Most 
of these extensive intermediate plains, though in many places 
of fertUe looking soil, must remain wholly unavailable for 
agricultural purposes, on account of their, natural aridity and 
a total lack of water for irrigatkm. 

" Plor » brief aketch of Chnnwlw, wet Ftllitf>jy<wrt<i»,toowrfoluiiie«<M» 
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CHAPTER XXI [V] 

Th'p from Chihuahua to Aguascalientes, in 1835 — Southern Trade 
and Ferias — Hadenda de la Zarca, and its innumerable Stock — 
Rio Naias, and Lakes widioiit otidet — Ptorenntal Cotton — Enc* 
tions for Water and Pasturage — Village of Churdies — City of 
Durango and its Peculiarities — Persecution of Scorpions — Negro- 
ship in the ascendant — Robbers and their modus operandi — City 
<rf AguaacaBentes^ Bathing Scene — Haale to retun to the Nortfi 
— Mexican Mule-shoeing — Difficulties and Perplexities — A Friend 
in time of need — Reach Zacatecas — City Accommodations — 
Hoteb unfashionable — Locale, Fortifications, etc of the City of 
Zacatecaa — Siege by Santa Anna and his easy-won Victory — At 
Durango again — Civil Warfare nmong the 'Sovereigns' — Hair- 
breadth 's^pes — Troubles of the Road — Safe Arrival at Chi> 
hualnia Cnanclcr of tlia Soiithani Counlxy* 

The patient reader who may have accompanied me thus 

far, without murmuring at the dryness of some of the details, 
will perhaps pardon me for presenting here a brief account 

of a trip which I made to Aguascalientes, in the interior of 
Northern Mexico, in the year 1S35, and which the arrange- 
ment I have adopted has prevented me from introducing 
before, in its chronological order. 

The trade of the South constitutes a very important 
branch of the commerce of the country, in which foreigners, 
as well as natives, [85] are constantly embarking. It is 
customary for most of those who maintain mercantile estab- 
lishments in Chihuahua, to procure assortments of Mexican 
fabrics from the manufactories of Leon, Af^ascalientes, and 
other places of the same character in the more southern dis- 
tricts of the republic. At certain seasons of the year, here 
are held regular jeriaF, at which the people assemble in 
^eat numbers, as well of sellers as of purchasers. There 
are some eight or ten of these annual fairs held in the repub- 
lic, each of which usually lasts a week or more. It was 
abbut as much, however, from a desire to behold the sunny 
districts of the South, as for c omme icial purposes, that I 
undertook this expedition in 1835; and as my engagements 
]ia?e not pennitted me to revisit this sectioa since, the few 
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notes of interest I was then able to collect, aeem to come 
more appropriately in this part of my work than in any 

other place that I could readily select. 

I set out from Chihuahua on the 26th of February, 1835. 
My party consisted of four men (including myself) and two 1 
empty wagons — not a very formidable escort to protect 
our persons as well as specie and bullion (the only trans- 
missible currency of the country) against the bands of rob- 
bers which at all times infest that portion of our route that 
lay south of Durango. From Chihuahua to that city the 
road was rendered still more perilous by the constant hostili- 
ties of the Indians. On the 7th of March, however, we 
arrived, without [86] accident, at the town of Cerro Gordo, 
the northernmost settlement in the department of Durango: 
and the following day we reached La Zarca, which is the 
principal village of one of the most extensive haciendas in 
the North. So immense is the amoimt of cattle on this 
estate, that, as it was rumored, the proprietor once offered 
to sell the whole hacienda, stock, etc., for the consideration 
alone of fifty cents for each head of cattle foimd on the estate; 
but that DO person has ever yet been able or willing to muster 
sufficient capital to take up the offer. It is very Ukdy, bov- 
cwr, that if such a proposition was ever made, the pro- 
prietor intended to include all his slock of lats and mice, 
rq»tfles and insects — in short, every genus of 'small cattle^ 
on his piemises. This estate covers a teiritoiy of peihaps 
a hundred miles in length, which comprises several flourish- 
ing village. 

In two days more, we reached Rio Nazas, a beautiful 
little river that empties itself into Lake Cayman.*** Rio 

The numcious little lakes throughout the interior of Mexico, without outkts 
jet into iriiidi liven ue oontinuatlf flowing, present a pbenomeaaa which Mem, 
qullie aiiigiilsr to the inhaUluli of our humid climates. But the wastage in the 

sand, an'! stH! {rrfatpr bv evaporation in those elevated dry re^on?, in such that 
there are oo important rises m the laices except duzing unusual freshets. — G&£CG. 
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Nazas has been cdebrated lot the growth of cotton, which, 
owing to the mildness of the dimate, is sometimes pbnted 
fresh only every three or four years. The light frosts of 
winter seldom destroy more than the upper portion of the 
stalk, so that' [87] the root is almost peromial. About 
twenty-five miles further, we stopped at the mining village of 
La Noria, where we were obUged to purchase water for our 
mules — a novel expense to the American traveller, bat 
scarcely to be complained of, inasmuch as the water had to 
be drawn from wdb with a great deal of labor. It is not 
unusual, also, for the proprietors of haciendas to demand 
remuneration for the pasturage on the open plains, con- 
sumed by the animals of travellers — a species of exaction 
which one never hears of further north. 

Our next stopping-place was Cuencam6, which may well 
be called the Village of Churches: for, although possessing 
a very small population, there are five or six edifices of this 
description."* As I had business to transact at Durango, 
which is situated forty or fifty miles westward of the main 
Southern road, I now pursued a direct route for that city, 
where I arrived on the i6th of March. 

Durango is one of the handsomest cities in the North, with 
a population of about 20,000. It is situated in a level plain, 
surrounded in every direction by low mountains. It presents 
two or three hand.some squares, with many tine edifices and 
some really splendid churches. The town is supplied with 
water for irrigating the gardens, and for many other ordinan^ 
purposes, by several open aqueducts, which lead through 
the streets, from a large spring, a mile or [88] two distant ; but 
as these are kept filthy by the offal that is thrown into them, 
the inhabitants who are able to buy it, procure most of their 

"•The road passed southgMt duoo^ the state of DtmmgOb where all Uwae 

■Datl stations may be fotind on any good map. According to Pike dw owner of 
Ihs nat estate near La Zaica was the MaiquiB de San Miguel — Ed. 
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water for drinking and culinary purposes, from the aj^w<«i<7rej, 
who pack it, on asses, usually in large jars, from the spring. 

This is the hrst Northern city in which there is to be 
found any evidence of that variety of tropical fruits, for which 
Southern Mexico is so justly famed. Although it was rather 
out of season, yet the market actually teemed with all that 
is most rich and exquisite in this kind of produce. The 
maguey^ from which is extracted the popular beverage called 
puiquef*^* is not only cultivated extensively in the fields, but 
grows wild everywhere upon the plains. This being the 
height of the pulque season, a hundred shanties might be 
seen loaded with jugs and goblets filled with this favorite 
liquor, from its sweetest unfennented state to the grade oi 
^hard cider;' while the incessant cries of Pulque I pulque 
dulcet pulque buenol" added to the shrill and discordant 
notes of the fruit ^renders, created a confusion of [89] sounds 
amidst which it was impossible to hear oneself talk. 

Duiango is also odebrated as being the head-quaitera^ 
as it were, of the whole scoipioci family. During the spring, 
espedally, so much are the houses iiof ested by these poisonous 
insects, that many people are obliged to have resort to a 
kind of mosquito-bar, in order to keep them out of their 
beds at night. As an expedient to deliver the dty from 
this terrible pest, a sodety has actually been formed, which 
pays a reward of a cmrHUa (three cents) for every dacnm 
(or scorpion) that is brought to them. Stimulated by the 

Also, fmrrt xhr Pulque is distilled a spiritous liquor called metcal. The 
maguey {Agave Americana) is besides much used for hedging. It here perfonns 
th$ double pinpow of ft rhcup tad wbitMitla] of bcfBS oqiMUy mlittblo 

for pulque. When no longer serviceable in these capacities, the pulpy stalk is con- 
verted, by roasting, into a pleasant item of food, while the fibrous blades, being 
suitaUy dressed, are still more useful. They are manufactured into lope^ bogs* 
etc, irtdCh leaemble fhow made of the oommon lea-gnaa, thoo^ the films ate 
finer. There is one species (which does not produce pulque, hnwrvrr) whos€ 
fibres known in that country as pUa, are nearly as fine as dressed hemp, and are 
SBMnl^ inedte Miring diDe%Mddlei7,aiiddmikr purpoMs^Guoo. 
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desire of gain, the idle boys of the city are always on the 
look out: so that, in the course of a year, immense numbers 
of this public enemy are captured and slaughtered. The 
body of this insect is of the bulk and cast of a medium spider, 
with a jointed tail one to two inches long, at the end of which 
is a sting whose wounds are so poisonous as often to prove 
fatal to children, and are very painful to adults. 

The most extraordinaiy peculiarity of these scorpions is, 
that they are far less dangonw in the North than in the 
South, which in some manner accounts Uss the story told 
Capt Pike, that even those of Durango lose most of their 
venom as soon as they axe removed a lew miles from the 
city."' 

Although we were exceedingly well armed, yet so many 
fearful stories of robberies said to be commfltted, almost 
daily, on the Southern roads, reached my ears, that before 
[90] leaving Duraago, I resolved to add to my 'weapons of 
defence ' one of tliose peculiarly teniUe dogs which are some- 
times to be found in diis oountay, and which are very servke- 
aUe to travellers situated as I was. HaviiDg made my 
wishes known to a free negro from the United States, named 
George, he recommended me to a custom-house officer, and 
a very particular friend of his, as being possessed of the very 
artide I was in search of. I accordingly called at the house 
of that functionary, In company with my saUe informant, 
and we were ushered mto a h andso m e parlor, where two or 
three well-dressed sefioiitas sat discussing some of the 
fruitful topics of the day. One of them — the officer's wife, 
as it appeared, and a very comely dame she was — rose im- 
mediately, and, with a great deal of ceremonious deference, 
saluted S trior Don Jorge, inviting him at the same time to a 

Sf^ Flliott Coues, ExptdUions 0} Zehulon M. Pikf (New York, iBq^), u, p 
763, note J4. That editor identifies the scorpion as Androciomus bia ct ii eai us, and 
fMonbljr on Gregg's seiMnile e«pkiMitioB of Fike^ itay^Bli. 
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seat, while 1 was left to remain perfectly unnoticed in my 
standing position. George appeared considerably embar- 
rassed, for he had not quite forgotten the customs and man- 
ners of his native country, and was even yet in the habit of 
treating Americans not only with respect but with humility. 
He therefore declined the tenderetl distinction, and remarked 
that *el senor' had only come to purchase their dog. Upon 
this, the lady pointed to a kennel in a comer, when the very 
first glimpse of the ferocious animal convinced me that he 
was preciiscly the sort of a customer T wanted for a com- 
panion. Having therefore paid [91] down six dollars, the 
stipulated sum of purchase, I bowed myself out of the 
presence of the ladies, not a little impressed with my own 
insignificance, in the eyes of these fair dohus, contrasted 
with the grandeur of my sable companion. But the popu- 
larity of negroes in Northern Mexico has ceased to be a 
matter of surprise to the traveller. 

With regard to Don JorgCy if I was surprised at the marks 
of attention paid him by a white lady, I had cause to be 
mudi more astonished shortly after. As the sooty don was 
lounging about my wagons, a devei^visaged youth ap- 
proached and placed in his hands a satin stock, ¥rith the 
oc^pliments of his sister (the officer^s wife), hoping that he 
would accept that trifle, wrought by her own hand, as a 
token of her particular regsid I But, notwithstanding these 
marks of distinctkm (to apply no harsher epithet), George 
was exoeedin^y anxkius to engage in my employ, in what- 
soever capacity I m^t choose to take him; for he had 
discovered that such honors were far ton affording him a 
livelihood: yet I did not then need his services, and have 
never heard of him since* 

On the sad we left Duiango, and alter a few days' march 
found ourselves once more in the canmm ted that led from 
Chihuahua to Zacatecas. AU die frif^tful stories I had 
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heaid about robbers now began to flasfa upon mj memory, 
which made me regard every man I encountered on the road 
with a very suspicious eye. As all trayellers go armed, it 
[92] is impossible to distinguish them from banditti;*" so 
that the unsuspecting traveller is very frequently set upon 
by the very man he had been consorting with in apparent 
good-fellowship, and either murdered on the spot, or dragged 
from his horse with the lazo, and plundered of all that is 
valuable about him. 

I have heard it asserted that there is a regular bandit 
trade organiz«l throughout the country, in which some of 
the principal oflScers of state (and particularly of the judicial 
corps) are not unfrequently engaged. A capital is made up 
by shares, as for any other enterprise, bandits are fitted out 
and instructed where to operate, and at stated periods of the 
3^car a regular dividend is paid to the stockholders. The 
impunity which these 'gentlemen of the order' almost every- 
where enjoy in the country, is therefore not to be marvelled 
at In Durango, during my sojourn there, a well dressed 
caballero was frequently in the habit of entering o\ur mesm^ 
whom mine host soon pointed out to me as a notorious 
brigand. "Beware of him," said the honest publican; he 
18 prying into your affairs" — and so it turned out; for my 
muleteer informed me that the fellow had been trying to 
pump from him all the particulars in regard to our omdition 
and destination. Yet this worthy was not only suffered to 
prowl about unmolested [93] by the authorities, but appeared 
to be on familiar terms with many ol the principal dignitaries 
of the dty. Notwithstanding flJI our apprehensioos, how- 
ever, we arrived at our place of destination without even 
the novelty of an incident to sweU our budget of goss^. 

^TkftidlnB M tiMM pQUk highways not only go *VtmA to Uw twChi* but 
alwmjs caxtj thdr weapons exposed. Even my wagoners carried thdr gtma and 

pistols swung upon the pommels of their saddles. At night, as we genetalljr CMUped 
out, they were laid under our heads, or dose by our sides. — Gregg. 
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The city of A.oriascalientes is beautifully situated in a level 
plain, and would appear to contain about twenty thousand 
inhabitants, who are principally engaged in the manufacture 
of rebozos and other textures mostly of cotton."* As soon 
as I found myself sufliciently at leisure, I visited the famous 
warm spring {ojo calientr) in the suburbs, from which the 
city derives its euphonious name. T followed up the acequia 
that led from the spring — a ditch four or five feet wide, 
throuorh which flowed a stream three or four feet in depth. 
The water was precisely of that agreeable temperature to 
afford the luxury of a ^ood bath, which I had hoped to enjoy ; 
but every few paces I found men, women, and children, sub- 
merged in the acequia; and when I arrived at the basin, it 
was so choked up with girls and full-grown women, who 
were paddling about with all the nonchalance of a gang of 
ducks, that I was forced to relinquish my long-pnmused 
treat. 

It had been originally my intention to continue on to 
Leon, another manufacturing town some seventy or eighty 
miles from Aguascalientes; but, hearing that Santa Anna 
had just arrived there with a large army, on his way to 
Zacatecas to quell an insurrection,*'* I [94] felt very little 
curiosity to extend my rambles further. Having, therefore, 
made all my purchases in the shortest possible time, in a 
few days I was again in readiness to start for the NotIJl 

That my mules might be in condition lor the hard travel 
before me, it was necessary to have fhem shod: aprecautfcm, 
however, which is seldom used in the north of Mexico, either 

AgoaacaUentes is the capital of • vnaD bteiiar Mextcaa state of the Mune 
name, now on the line of the Mexkiii Cealnl Railway. It was founded m XS75( 

and at the dose of the dg^hteenth century was a place of o^naldcraMr importanre. 
Ihiring the ne^tiationa for peace between the United States and Mexico (i^)* 
ft fevohitloa bioke out et tliia plaee, that wn wtih diffioilty subdoed.'— Ed. 

"•This was part of the centralist rcvxilution, for which see our volume ziz, p. aji, 
note 96 (Gregg). Santa Ana himself subdued the oppoeitiam in Zacatecaa, irikCiK 
his soldiers were permitted to plunder widely. — Ed. 
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with milks or hofaes. Owing & litde to the peculiar breed, 
but more still no doubt to the dryness of the dlmate, Mexican 
animals have unusually bard hoofs. Many will travel for 
weeks, and even months, over the firm"* and often rocky 
roads of the interior (the pack-mules carrying their huge 
loads), without any protection whatever to the feet, save 
that which nature has provided. But most of mine being a 
little tender- looted, I engaged Mexican herreros to lit them 
out in their own peculiar style. Like almost everything 
else of their manufacturing, their mule-shoes are of a rather 
primitive model — broad thin plates, tacked on with large 
club-headed nails. But the expertness of the shocrs com- 
pensated in some degree for the defects of the herraduras. 
It made but little odds how wild and vicious the mule — an 
assistant would draw up his foot in an instant, and soon 
place him h4)rs de combat; and then fixing a nail, the shoer 
[95] would drive it to the head at a single stroke, standing 
usually at full arm's Icn^h, while the assistant held the foot. 
Thus in less than half the time 1 had ever witnessed the execu- 
tion of a similar job before, they had completely shod more 
than twenty of the most xmruly brutes — without once 
resorting to the expedient so usual in such cases, of throwing 
the animals upon the ground. 

Just as the process of shoeing my mules had been com- 
pleted, a person who proved to be a public officer entered 
the corral, and pointing to the mules, veiy politely infonned 
me that they were wanted by the government to transport 
troops to Zacatecas. "They will be called for to-morrow 
afternoon,'* he continued; '*let them not be removed 1'' I 
had of course to bow acquiescence to this imperative edict, 
wdl knowing that all remoDStrance would be vain; yet fully 

. " Some of theK tmble-pUin higbwrnyt, thou^ of but ft diy andy and dmjvf 
•oil, are as firm as a brick pavement. In some places, for miles, I have 
remarked that the nail-heads of my shod animals noold hardly leave any visible 

impceaiion. — Guoo. 
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determined to be a considerable distance on the road north* 
ward before that * morrow' should be very far advanced* 

But a new difBcully now presented Itsdf . I must procuxe 
a gma or passport for my catigo of merdundise, with a 
fesptmsttk endorser, — an additibnal impositkm I was wholly 
unprepared for, as I was then ignorant of any law to that 
effect being in force, and had not a ain(^e acquaintance in 
fhecity. I was utterly at a loss what to do: underanyofher 
circumstances I mi^ have left the amount of the derecko 
de consmte in deposit, as others have been obi^g^ to do on 
sunilar occasions; but [96] unfortunatdy I had hud out the 
last dollar of my available means. 

As I left the custom-house brooding over these perplexities^ 
one of the principal derhs of the establishment slipped a 
piece of paper into my hand containing the following laconic 
notice: — "Agudrdeme afuera" (wait for me without); — an 
injunction I passively obeyed, although I had not the least 
idea of its puq^ort. The clerk was soon with me, and 
remarked, "You arc a stranger in the city, and ignorant of 
our severe revenue laws: meet me in an hour from this at 
my lodgings, and we will devise some remedy for your 
diffinilties." It may be well supposed that I did not fail to 
be punctual. I met tiie obliging otliccr in his room with a 
handful of blank custom-house pases. It should be under- 
stood that a pase only differs from a guia in requiring no 
endorser, but the former can only be extended for amounts 
of goods not exceeding fifty dollars. Taking my bill, he 
very soon filled me up a pase for every package, directing 
each to a different point in the North. "Now," observed 
my amiable friend, *'if you are disposed to do a little smug- 
gling, these will secure your safety, if vou avoid the principal 
cities, till you reach the borders of Chihuahua: if not, you 
may have a friend on the way who will endorse your guia." 
I preferred the latter alternative. I had formed an acquaint- 
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ance with a worthy Gefman merchant in Durango, who, I 
felt convinced, would genoously lend his sig;Datiiie to the 
required document 

[p7] As the revenue officers of Northern Mexico are not 
celebrated for liberality and disinterestedness, I took it for 
granted that my friend of the custom-house was actuated 
by a^Mifth motives, and therefore proffered bun a. rmuneiar 
tion for the trouble he bad taken on my account; but to my 
surprise, he positively refused acceptii^ anytliiiig, observing 
^t he held it tlie duty of every booest man to assist bis 
fdkm creatures in case (tf difficulty. It is truly a pleasant 
task to bear record of such instances of disinterestedness, in 
&e midst of so many contaminating influences. 

While speaking of ^idas^ I may as well remark that they % 
are also frequently required for spede and always for buDion. 
This is often very annoying to the traveller, not only because 
it is sometimes inconvenient to find an endorser, but because 
the robbers are tbus enabled to obtain predse and thnely 
information of the funds and route of every traveller; for 
they generally have their agents in all the principal cities, 
who are apt to collude with some of the custom-house clerks, 
and thus procure rc,[^ilar reports of the departureis, with the 
amounts of valuables conveyed. 

I was not long in taking leave of Aguascalientes, and 
heard nothing more of the impressment of my mules. It 
was not my good fortune, however, to remain for any length 
of time out of trouble. Being anxious to take the city of 
Zacatecas in my route without jeopardizing my goods, I 
took passage by the diligencm, while my wagons continued 
on in [98] the camino real or main road. On my arrival at 
Zacatecas, T very soon discovered that by leaving 'my bed 
and board' behind with the wagons, I had doomed myself 
to no small inconvenience and pnvation. It was with the 
greatest di&culty I could obtain a place to lie upon, and 
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dean vktuals with wliidi to allay my litmger. I ooukl get 
a room, it is true, even for a wiA per day, in one of those 
great liam-like m/esems which are to be met with in all these 
dtiesy but not one of them was at aJl furnished. There is 
somebmeSi) in ^ oorueri a raised pktfbnn of mud, mudi 
resembling a common Uadcamitfa's hesrth, wfaidi is to sup- 
ply the place of a bedstead, upon which the traveller may 
spread his blankets, if he happen to have any. On this 
occasion I succeeded in borrowing one or two of the stage- 
driver who was a Yankee, and so made out 'pretty com- 
fortably' in the sleeping way. These tmsones are equally 
ill-prepared to furnish food for the traveller, unless he is 
willing to put up with a dish of frijoles and chik guisado with 
tortiUaSy all served up in the most filthy manner. I therefore 
sought out a public fondu kept by an Italian, where I pro- 
cured an excellent supper. Fondas, however, are mere 
restaurants, and consequently without accommodations for 
lodging. 

Strange as the fact may appear, one may travel fifteen 
hundred miles, and perhaps more, on the main public high- 
way through Northern Mexico, without finding a single 
tavern with general accommodations. This, however, may 
[99] be accounted for, by taking into consideration the 
peculiar mode of travelling of the country, which renders 
resorts of this kind almost unnecessary. Arrieras with 
their alajas of pack-mules always camp out, being pro- 
vided with their cooks and stock of provisions, which they 
cany with them. Ordinaiy travellers generally unite in 
little caravans, for security against robbers and marauders; 
and no cahallero ever stu-s abroad without a train of servants, 
and a pack-mule to carry his carUinas (a pair of large wallets 
or leathern Ixuies), filled with provisions, on the top of which 
is lashed a huge machine containing a mattrass and all the 
other 'fixings' for bed furniture. Thus equipped, the 
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caballero snaps his fingers at all the hotds gamis of the 
universe, and is perfectly independent in every movement 

The city of Zacatecas, as my readers are doubtless aware, 
is celebrated for its mining interests. Like all other Mezkaa 
towns of the same dass» it originated in small, insignificant 
aetflements on the hiUsidesi in the i'n>mftifi>t«> vidhity of the 
minesy untO it giaduaUy grew up to be a laige and wealthy 
dty, with a population of some 30^000 inhalntants. Its 
locale is a.deq> ravme formed among nigged moimtam 
ridges; and as the houses are mostly built in rowa» overtop- 
pmg one another, along the hillsides^ some portions of the 
dty present all die appearance of a vast amphitheatre. 
Many of the streets are handsomely paved, and two of tiie 
squares are finely ornamented widi curiously carved jds- 
d^eaUf [icq] whidi are supplied with water raised by mule 
power, from wdls among the adjacent hills. From these 
the dty is chiefly furnished with water. 

I have already mentioned, that General Santa Anna was 
at this time marching against Zacatecas with a large force. 
It may be remembered that after the General's accession to 
the supreme authority of Mexico (upon the establishment of 
Centralismo)f he deemed it expedient to issue a decree abol- 
ishing the state militia, known as CfvicoSf as being dangerous 

to the liberties of the diciador. Zacatecas, so far from 

obeying this despotic mandate, publicly called on the 
Clvicos to defend their rights, and Santa Anna was now 
descending upon them with an army double that which the 
city could raise, to enforce their obedience. The Zacakcarws, 
however, were not idle. The militia was pouring in from 
the surrounding villages, and a decfree of enthusiasm pre- 
vailed throughout the city, which seemed to be the presage 
of a successful defence. In fact, the city itself, besides being 
from its location almost impregnable, was completely pro- 
tected by artificial for t ifications. The only accessible point 
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was by the main rood, which led from the south immediately 
up tltt namm valley of the tavine. Across this a strong 
wall had been erected some years before, and the road passed 
throng a laige g^te, commanded by a bastion iqxm the 
hillside above, whence a hundred men wdl supplied with 
aims and ammunition, mi^t easily cut [lox] off thousands 
upon thousands, as fast as th^ advanced. The city was 
tfaeiefoire deemed impregnable, and being supplied with pro- 
visions for a lengdiy si^, the patriots were in hig)i qjhrits. 
A foreign engbeer or two had been engaged to superintend 
the fortifications. 

Santa Anna reached Zacatecas a few days after my depart- 
ure. As he had no idea of testing the doubtful metde of 
his army, by an attempt to storm the place, which presented 
so formidable an appearance, he very quietly squatted him- 
self down at the village of Guadalupe, three miles below. 
From this point he commenced his operations by throwing 
'missiles' into the city — not of lead, or cast-iron, or any 
such cruel agents of warfare, but homhs of paper, which fell 
among the besieged, and burst with gentle overtures to their 
commanding officers. This novel 'artillery' of the dictator 
produced a perfectly electric effect; for the valor of the 
commandant of the Civicos rose to such a pitch, that he at 
once marched his forces out of the {ortifications, to attack 
the besiegers in the open field — face to face, as true bravery 
required. But on the very first onset, this valiant officer, 
by some mysterious agency which could not be accounted 
for, was suddenly seized with a strange panic, and, with all 
his forces, made a precipitate retreat, fleeing helter-skelter, 
as if all the engines of destruction that were ever invented, 
had been brought to bear upon them; when the victorious 
army of Santa Anna marched into the dty without further 
opposition. 

[loa] This affair is a pretty just sample of most.of the 
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successful battles of this 'great gencanL' The treacherous 
colluskm of the prmcqwl Zacatecas officers was so appaieat, 
that they deemed it prudent to fly fhe dty for safely, lest 
the wrath of their incensed feUow-dtutens Aould explode 
upon them. Meanwhile the soidieiy amused themsdves by 
saddng the dty, and by perpetrating every spedes of out- 
rage that their mercenary and licentious a]q»etites codd 
devise. Thdr savage propensities were particularly exer- 
cised against the few foreigners that were found in the place. 

Meanwhile I was journeying very leisurely towards 
Durango, where I arrived on the azst of April. As Ihe main 
wagon road to the north does not pass tfarou|^ that city, it 
was moat convenient and still more prudent for me to leave 
my wagons at a distance: their entrance would have occsr 
sioned the confiscation of my goods, for the want of the 
'necessary documents.' as already alluded to. But I now 
procured a guia without further diiliculty ; which was indeed 
a principal object of my present visit to that city. 

Before leaving Durango I witnessed one of those civil 
broils which are so common in Mexico. I was not even 
aware that any difficulty had been brewing, till I was waked 
on the morning of the 25th by a report of fire-arms. Step>- 
ping out to ascertain what was the matter, I perceived the 
azotea of the parochial church occupied by armed men, who 
seemed to be employed in amusing themselves [103] by 
discharging their guns at random upon the peo|)le in the 
streets. These bravos, as I was afterwards informed, be- 
longed to the bishop's party, or that of the Escoccses, which 
was openly at war with the liberalists, anti-hierarchists, or 
YarkkufSf and were resorting to this summary mode of pro- 
ceeding, in order to bring about a change of affairs; for at 
this time the liberal party had the ascendency in the civil 
government of Duiango. 
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Being somewhat curious to have a nearer view of what 
was going on, I walked down past the church, towards a 
crowd which was assembled in a plaza beyond. This move- 
ment on my part was rather inconsiderate: for foreigners 
were in extremely bad odor with the belligerents; nor had I 
mingled with the multitude many minutes, before a sober- 
looking citizen plucked me by the sleeve, and advised me, if 
I valued my two ears, and did not wish to have my career of 
usefulness cut short prematurely, to stay within doors. Of 
course I needed no further persuasion, and returned at once 
to my lodgings, where I made immediate preparations for a 
speedy departure. As I was proceeding through the streets 
soon afterward, with a cargo of goods^ I received, just after 
leaving the custom-house, a very warm aaiutatkn from the 
belligerents, which made the dust start from almost under 
mf very feet The cargadores who were canymg my pack- 
ages were no doubt as much frightened as myself. They 
supposed the reason of their shooting at us to be because [104] 
they imagined we were carrying off the parque (ammunttioQ) 
of the government, which was deposited in the building we 
had just left. 

We were soon under way, and very little regret did I ML 
when I fairly lost sig^t of the city of scorpions. But I was 
not yet wholly beyond the pale of diffioilties. Owing to 
the fame of the Indian hostilities in the North, it was almost 
impossible to procure the services of Mexican muleteers for 
the expedition. One I engaged, took the first omvenient 
opportunity to escape at night, carrying away a gun with 
wUch I had armed him; yet I felt grateftd that he did not also 
take a mule, as he had the whole aUtaUiEda under his eidu- 
sivediarge: and soon after, a Mexican wagoner was fright- 
ened back by tiie reports of savages. 

After a s u ccession of sudi difficulties, and still greater 
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risks from the Indians that infested the route, I was of 
course delighted when 1 reached Chihuahua, on the 14th of 
May, in perfect safety.*" 

CHAPTER X3Cn [VI] 

Visit to the Mining Town of Jesus-Maria — Criticai Roads — Losing 
Specahtkms^Miiie of mta Jufiuia — Curious milling Opera- 
tions — Different Mndes of working the Ore — The Crushing- 
miil, etc. — Barras (U Plaia — Value of Bullion — The Silver Trade 
— Retuni to Chihuahua — Resumption of the regular Narrative — 
Curious Whol«ales — Money Table — Redundancy of Copper 
Coin — City of Chihuahua and its Peculiarities — Ecclesiastical 
Architecture — Hidalgo and His Montunent — Public Works, and 
their presmt Dedensioii — FH$ in hooor of IturHde — lUiberality 
tomids Amcficans^ Siiopping Ifuiia Anti-liiuoiiic Am»9 it P§, 

Before resuming my regular narrative, I trust the reader 

will pardon me for introducing here a brief account of an 
excursion which I made in the fall of the year 1835, to the 
mining town of Jesus-Maria, one of the most important 
mineral districts in the department of Chihuahua, situated 
about a hundred and fifty miles west of the city, in the very 
heart of the great Cordilleras.*" 

I had long been desirous of visiting some of the mining 
establishments of Mexico, and seeing a favorable opportunity 
of embarking in a profitable enterprise, I set out from Chi- 
huahua on the 15th of October. My party consisted of but 
one American comrade, with [106] a Mexican muleteer — 
and three or four mules freighted with specie to be employed 
in the silver trade : a rather scanty convoy for a route subject 
to the inroads both of savages and robbers. For tranqx>r- 

' dtrtiBcic fiwB ChOmslnia to DnnuogD is about five humdnd wHh» mmI 

from thcnrr to Ap";t^'^caHcntcs it is ntarly thrrr hiinrirTfl — upon thr rmitc wr 
travtlled, which was very circuitoos. AU the intennrdiatr countiy reaembkSi in 
Hs physicml features, that lying imiiMdlat^ north of CUhaaliua, nUdi hoo 
almdj been described. — Gkeoo. 

*" Jesus Maria is Still a mining tvim in ip ss l ei n Chihmhuo, in tiie bent ol a 
sterra of the same name. — Eo. 
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tation, we generally pack our specie in sacks made of raw 
beef hide, which shrinks upon drying, and thus presses the 
contents so closely as to prevent friction. A pair of these 
packages, usually containing between one and two thousand 
dollars each, constitutes an ordiDary mule-load on the moun- 
tain routes. 

Tiie road in this direction leads through the roughest 
mountain passes; and, in some places, it winds so dose along 
the borders of {oedpices, that by a sin^e misstep an animal 
Illicit be piec^ntated several hundred feet. Mules» how- 
ever, are very surefooted; and will often damber akng the 
most craggy cliffs with nearly as much security as the goat 
I was shown the projecting edg^ of a rock over whidi the 
road had formerly passed. This shelf was perhaps thirty feet 
in length by only two or three in width. The road which leads 
intofhe town of Jesus-Maria ftom the west side of the moun- 
tain is also ejctremdy perilous and steep, and seems almost 
to overhang the houses bdow. Heavily laden mules have 
sometimes slipped off fhe track, and tumbled headlong into 
the town. This place is even more pent up between ridges 
than Zacatecas: the valley is narrower and the mountains 
much higher ; while, as is the case with that remarkable dty, 
the houses are [107] sometimes built in successive tiers, one 
above another; the asoUas of the lower ones forming the 
yard of those above. 

The first mine I visited consisted of an immense horizontal 
shaft cut several hundred feet into a hill-side, a short dis- 
tance below the town of Jesus-Maria, upon which the pro- 
prietors had already sunk, in the brief space of one year, 
the enormous sum of one hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars! Such is often the fate of the speculative miner, 
whose vocation is closely allied to gaming, and equally pre- 
carious. 
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The most important mine of Jesus-Maiia at this time was 
<me called Santa Juliana, which had been the means of 
alternately making and sinking several splendid fortunes. 
This mine had then reached a depth of between eight and 
nine hundr«i feet, and the operations were still tending 
downwards. The materials were drawn up by mule power 
applied to a windlass: but as the rope attached to it only 
extended half way down, another windlass had been erected 
at the distance of about four hundred feet from the mouth of 
the cavern, which was also worked by mules, and drew the 
ores, etc.,, from the bottom.' On one occasion, as T was 
standing near the aperture of this f^eat pit, watching the 
ascent of the windlass-rope, expecting every moment the 
appearance of the large leathern bucket which they employ 
lor drawing up the minerals as well as the rubbish and 
water^'* from the bottom, [108] what should greet my yisioii 
but a mule, puffing and writhing, firmly boimd to a huge 
boaid ooDStructed for the purpose, and looking about as 
demure upon the whole as a sheep tmder the shears. On 
being untied, the emancipated brute suddenly sprang (0 
his feet, and looked aioiuid him at the bqglit scenes of 
the upper world with as much astonishment as Rip Van 
Winkle may be suf^iosed to have felt after waking up from 
his twenty year^ sle^i 

The ore which is obtained horn these mines, if suffidenUy 
rich to justify the operation, is trsnsfeired to the smdting 
furnaces, where the pure metal is mdled down and extracted 
from the virgmfossfl. If , on the contrary, tiie ore is deemed 
of inferior quality, it Is then submitted to the process d 
amalgamation* 

[109] The moUendas, or crushing-miUs (smulrsf, as called 
at some mines), employed for the purpose of grinding the 

"* Water has sometimes accumulated to nipidljr ia this mine at to stop operatioii* 
for wedu together. — Gregg. 
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ores, are somewhat singular machines. A circular (or 
rather annular) cistern of some twenty or thirty feet in 
diameter is dug in the earth, and the sides as well as the 
bottom are lined with hewn stone of the hardest quality. 
Transversely through an upright post which turns upon 
its axis in the centre of the plan, passes a shaft of wood, at 
each end of which are attached by cords one or two grinding- 
stones with smooth flat surfaces, which are dragged (by 
mules fastened to the extremities of the shaft) slowly around 
upon the bottom of the cistern, into which the ore is thrown 
after being pounded into small pieces. It is here ground, 
with the addition of water, into an impalpable mortar, by 
the constant friction of the dragging stones against the sides 
and bottom of the dstem. A suitable quantity of quick- 
silver is perfectly mixed with the mortar ; to which are added 
some muriates, sulphates, and other chemical substances, to 
facilitate the amalgamation. The compound is then piled 
up in small heaps, and not disturbed again until this process 
is supposed to be complete, when it is transferred to the 
washing-machine. Those I have observed are very simple, 
consisting of a kind of stone tub, into which a stream of 
water is made to flow constantly, so as to carry off all the 
l^lhter matter, which is kept stined up by an upright studded 
with pegs, that revolves in the centre, while the m»i^m^^ 
metals smk [1x0] to the bottonL Most of tJie quicksihrer is 
then pressed out, and the silver submitted to a burning 
process, by which the remaining portioa of mercury is 
C9q)dled. 

The sflver which is taken from the furnace, generally con- 
tains an intennixtuxe of gold, averaging from ten to durty 
per cent; but what is extracted by amalgamation is mostly 
separated in the washing. While in a liquid state, the gold, 
from its greater specific gravity, mostly settles to the bottom: 
yet it usually retains a considerable alloy of silver. The 
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compound is distinguished by the name of orocke. The 
main portion of the sflver generally retains too little gold to 
make it worth separating. 

Every sp>ecies of silver is moulded into barras or ingots, 
weighing; from fifty to ( ighty jiounds each, and usually 
worth Ixtwecn one and two thousand dollars. These are 
assayed by an authorized agent of the government, and 
stamped with their weight and character, which enables the 
holder to calculate their value by a very simple rule. When 
the bullion is thus stamped, it constitutes a spcxks of cur- 
rency, which b much safer for remittances than coin. In 
case of robbeiy, the hartas are easily identified, provided 
the robbers have not had time to mould them into some oOier 
form. For this reason, people of wealth frequently lay up 
their funds in ingots; and the cellars of some of the ricos of 
the Sou^ are often found teemuig with large quantities of 
diem, presenting tiie appearance of a winter's supply of 
firewood. 

[in] As the charge for partmg the gdd and silver at the 
Mexican mints, is generally from one to two dollars, and 
coinage about fifty cents, per pound, this assayed bullkm 
yidds a profit upon its current value of nearly ten per cent, 
at the United States Mint; but, if unassayed, it generally 
produces an advance of about double that amount upon the 
usual cost at the mines. The exportation of fauUJon, how- 
ever, is prohilnted, eacoept by special license from the general 
govenmient. Still a large quantity is exported in this way, 
and considerable amounts smuggled out through some of 
the ports. 

A constant and often profitable business in the 'silver 
trade* is carried on at these mines. As the miners rarely 

fail being in need of ready money, they are generally obliged 
to sell their bullion for coin, and that often at a great sacrifice, 
so as to procure available means to prosecute their mining 
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operations. To profit by this tiLide, as is already mentioned, 
was a principal object of my present visit. Having con- 
cluded my business transactions, and partially gratified my 
curiosity, I returned to Chihuahua, where I arrived, Novem- 
ber 24, 1835, without being molested either by robbers or 
Indians, though the route is sometimes infested by both 
these classes of independent gentry. 

But, as it is now high time I should put an end to this 
digression, I will once more resume my narrative, where it 
was interrupted at my arrival in Chihuahua, on the hrst of 
October, 1839. 

[112] It is usual for each trader, upon his arrival in that 
city, to engage a store-room, and to open and exhibit his 
goods, as well for the purpose of disposing of them at whole- 
sale as retail. His most profitable custom is that of the 
petty country merchants from the surrounding villages. 
Some traders, it is true, continue in the retail business for a 
season or more, yet the greater portion are transient dealers, 
selling off at wholesale as soon as a fair bargain is offered. 

The usual mode of selling by the lot in Chihuahua is some- 
what singular. All such cottons as calicoes and other 
prints, bleached, brown and blue domestics both plain and 
twilled, stripes, checks, etc., axe rated at two or three fieoks"* 
per vans, without the least reference to quality or cost, and 
the 'general assortment' at 60 to 100 per cent, upon the 
bills of cost, according to the demand. The wagt is 

**Tlie Mciieui mamey table b as IoIIoiib: la frviMr make x fwl; 8 r$ak$, i 
|M0^ or dollar. These are the divisions used in computation, but instead of granos, 

tbe copfx-r coins of Chihuahua and nuwy other placef. nrr the clacoot jola (i r^al) 
and the cuarlUla {\ real). The silver coins are the medio (6^ cents), the reM {12^ 
cents), ibe f$ttia (9 leales), die Mm or half deUar, and die or doiDar. The 
gold coins axe the iMtm or ohmo (doabioon), with the same subdivisioos as the 
silver dollar, which are also of the same weight. The par value of the doubloon is 
sixteen dollars; but, as there is no kind of paper currency, gold, as the most con* 
radent inhtaimgy vtn$Stf ronnnends a Ugb pwmfaip -~ tOBHtthnn to H^t^ 
indeed, that the dooUooa ii valoed bk the North at from dghleai to twntf 
dollais. — GaxcG. 
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usually estimated by adding eight per cent, to the yardage, but 
flie vara being Hiiity-three inches (nearly), the actual differ- 
ence is more than nine. In these sales, cloths — [113] indeed 

all measurable goods, except ribands and the like, some- 
times enter at the varage rate. 1 have heard of soaie still 
more curious contracts in these measurement sales, particu- 
larly in Santa F^, during the early periods of the American 
trade. Everything was sometimes rated by the vara — not 
only all textures, but even hats, cutlery, trinkets, and so on I 
In such cases, very singular disputes would frequently arise 
as to the mode of measuring some particular articles; for 
instance, whether pieces of riband should be measured in 
bulk, or unrolled, and yard by yard; looking-glasses, cross or 
lengthwise; p>ocket-knives, shut or open; writing-paper, in 
the ream, in the quire, or by the single sheet; and then, 
whether the longer or shorter way of the paper; and so of 
many others. 

Before the end of October, 1839, I had an opportunity of 
selling out my stock of goods to a couple of English mer- 
chants, which relieved me from the delays, to say nothmg of 
the inconveniences attending a retail trade: such, for 
instance, as the accumulation of copper coin, which forms 
almost the exclusive currenqr tn petty dealings. Some 
thousands of ddlais' worth are frequently accumulated upon 
the hands of the merchant in this way, and as the copper of 
one department is worthless in another, except for its in- 
trinsic value, which is seldom more than ten per cent, of 
the nominal value, the hoildeis ate subjected to a great deal 
of trouble and annoyance. 

With regard to the dty, there is hut little to [114] be said 
Uiat 18 either very new or unusually interesting. When 
compared with Santa and all the towns of the North, 
Chihuahua might indeed be pronounced a magnificent place ; 
hut, oomptaxd with die nobler cities ol Hsrm a/urn, it sinks 
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into insignificance. According to Capt. Pike, the city of 
Chihuahua was founded in 1691. The ground-plan is much 
more regular than that of Santa F6, while a much greater 
degree of elegance and classic taste has been exhibited in 
the style of the architecture of many buildings; for though 
the bodies be of adobe, all the best houses are cornered with 
hewn stone, and the doors and windows are framed in the 
same. The streets, however, remain nearly in the same 
state as Nature formed them, with the exception of a few 
roughly pa- ved side-walks. Although situated about a hun- 
dred miles east of the main chain of the Mexican Cordilleras, 
Chihuahua is surrounded on every side by detached ridges 
of mountains, but none of them of any great magnitude. 
The elevation of the city above the ocean is between four 
and five tiioiisaod feet ; its latitude is 28° 36'; and its entire 
populatkm numbers about ten thousand souls. 

The most splendid edifice in Chihuahua is the principal 
church, which is said to equal in architectural grandeur any- 
thing of the sort in the rqmhlk. Thestee^des, of which there 
18 one at each front comer, rise over a himdred feet above 
the asotea. They are oon^KXied of veiy iandfutty-carved 
columns; and [115] in appropriate nicfaes of the finmti^iieoe, 
which is also an elaboiate piece of sculpture, are to be seen 
a number of statues, as laige as life, the whole forming a 
complete repre s entation of Christ and the twelve Aposdes. 
This church was buHt about a century ago, by contributions 
levied upon the mines ^wrtlcularly tiiose of Santa Eulalia, 
fifteen or twenty nules from the dty), whkh paid over a 
per centage on all the metal extracted therefrom; a nMo^ 
I believe, being levied upon each mono of eight ounces. In 
tills way, about a millioa of dolkzs was raised and eipen^d 
in some thirty years, the time employed in the construc- 
tion of the building. It is a curious fact, however, that, 
notwithstanding the enormous simis of money expended 
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in outward embellishments, there is not a church from 
thence southward, perhaps, where the interior arrange- 
ments bear such striking marks of poverty and niglcct. If, 
however, we arc not dazzled by the sight of those costly 
decorations for which the churches of Southern Mexico 
are so much celebrated, we have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the turrets are well provided with 1x1 Is, a fact of which 
every person who visits Chihuahua very soon obtains auricu- 
lar demonstration. One, in particular, is so large and 
sonorous that it has frequently been heard, so I am informed, 
at the distance of twenty-five miles. 

A little below the Plaza Mayor stands the ruins (as they 
may be called) of San F'rancisco - - the mere skeleton of 
another great church [116] of hewn-stone, which was com- 
menced by the Jesuits previous to their expulsion in 1767, 
but never finished. By the outlines still traceable amid the 
desolation which reigns around, it would appear that the 
plan of this edifice was conceived in a spirit of still greater 
magnificence than the Parroquia which I have been describ- 
ing. The aboimding architectural treasures that are moul- 
dering and ready to tumble to the ground, bear sufficient evi- 
dence that the mind which bad directed its progress was at 
once b(dd, vigorous and comprehensive. 

This dilapidated building has sanee been converted into 
a sort of state prison, particulaily for the incaroetatibn of 
distinguisfaed prisoners. It was here that die principals of 
the fomous Texan Santa F6 Expedition were confined, when 
they passed through fhe place, on their way to fhe city of 
Mexico."* This edifice has also acquired considerable 
celebrity as having received within its i^oomy embraces 
several of the most distfaiguished patriots, who were taken 
prisoners during the first infant stnigg^ for Mexican tnde- 

See Kendall, r««wi 5aiili> ^/v^iMtf^ ii, pp. 66-73.— Ed. 
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pendence. Among these yns the iUustrioiis ecclesiastic, 
Don Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla, who made the first dedaia- 
tion at the village of Doloces, September 16, iSio.*** He 
was tajLen prisoner in March, 1811, some time after his total 
defeat at Guadalasaia; and being brought to Chihuahua, 
he was dmoi on the 30th of July following, in a little square 
back of the prison, where a (dain white monument of hewn 
stone [117] has been erected to his memory. It consists of 
an octagon base of about twenty-five feet in diameter, upon 
which rises a square, unomamented pyramid to the height 
of about thhiy feet. The monument indeed is not an unapt 
emblem of the purity and simplicity of the curate's character. 

Among the few remarkable objects which attract the 
attention of the traveller is a row of columns supporting a 
large number of stujX'ndous arches which may be seen from 
the heights, long before approaching the city from the north. 
This is an aqueduct of considerable magnitude which con- 
veys water from the little river of Chihuahua, to an eminence 
above the town, whence it is passed through a succession of 
pipes to the main public square, where it empties itself into 
a large stone cistern; and by this method the city is suppHed 
with water. This and other public works to be met with in 
Chihuahua, and in the southern cities, are glorious remnants 
of the prosperous times of the Spanish empire. No im- 
provements on so exalted a scale ha\ e ever been made under 
the republican government. In fact, everything in this be- 
nighted country now seems to be on the decline, and the 
plain honest citizen of the old school is not unfrequently 
heard giving vent to his feelings by ejaculating ^'jOjald par 
los dias f dices del ReyJ" — Oh, for the happy days of the 
KingI In short, there can be no doubt, that the common 
people enjoyed more ease — more protection against the 
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savages — more [i i8] security in their rights and prc^ierty — 
mm UberlTft in truth, under the Spanish djrnas^ than at 

present. 

No better evidence can be found of the eztenshe opera- 
tioos which have been carried on in this the greatest nuning 
distrkt of Northern Mexico, than in the little mountains of 
^cona which are found in the suburbs of tiie dty. A great 
number of poor laboien niake a r^ular busmess of hammer- 
ing to pieces these metallic excrescences, fixnn which the^ 
collect sflver enough to buy then: dafly bread. An opinion 
has often been expressed 1^ persons wdl aotjuamted widi 
the subject, that a fieur bushiess nught be done by woddog 
this same scoria over again. There are stiU in (qmration 
several furnaces in the city, where silver ores extracted from 
the mines <tf the surrounding mountains are smelted. There 
u also a rough mint in Chihuahua (as there is mdeed in all 
the mining departments), yet most of its silver and all of its 
gold have been coined in the cities further south. 

When I arrived at Chihuahua, in 1839, a great f^te had 
just come off for the double purpose of celebrating the anni- 
versary of the Emperor Jturbidc's birih day (Sept. 27, 1783), 
and that of his triumphal entrance into the city of Mexico 
in 1 82 1. It will be remember«i, that, after Mexico bad 
been struggling for independence several years, General 
Iturbide, who had remained a faithful officer of the crown, 
and an active agent in persecuting the champions of Mexican 
liberty, finding [119] himself, about the close of 1820, at the 
head of a large division of the royal army sent against the 
patriot Guerrero, suddenly turned over his whole force to 
the support of the republican cause, and finally succeeded 
in destroying the last vestige of Spanish authority in Mexico. 
How he was afterwards crowned emperor, and subsequently 
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detfaroned, outlawed by a puUk decree and eventuaUy 
ezecuted, is all matter of history."* But it Is not generally 
known, I bdieve, that this unfortanate soldier has since re- 
ceived the honors of the Father of the Republic, a dignity 
to which he was [nobaUy as much entitled as any one else — 
absurd thou^ the adoption of such a hero as the 'champion 
of liberty/ may appear to 'republicans of the Jefferson 
school.' A grwde jiu ^hUarUi takes place annually, in 
honor of his political canonizatk», whkh 'comes off' at the 
date already mentioned. To this great ball, however, no 
Americans were invited, with the exception of a Mexicanized 
denizen or two, whose invitation tickets informed the honored 
party that the price of admission to this famous feast, — a 
ball given by the governor and olher magnates of the land, 
in honor of the hero of independence, — was twenty-five 
dollars. 

Balls or reunions of this kind, however, seem not as 
frequent in Chihuahua as in New Mexico: and to those 
we hca.r of, claiming the title of 'fashionable,' Americans 
are very rarely invited. There is, in fact, but little social 
intercourse between foreigners and the natives, [120] except 
in a business way, or with a certain class of the former, 
at the gambling-table. This want of hospitable feelings 
is one of the worst traits in the character of the Chihua- 
huenos, and when placed in contrast with the kind and 
courteous treatment those who visit the United States in- 
variably experience from the lawgivers of fashion among 
us, their illiberality will appear a hundred fold more 
ungracious. These exclusive laws are the more severely 
felt in Chihuahua, because in that city there are no cajU^ 

For Guemso aad ItuoUde Me P«ttic^» itf'<arrafte 
(vole sje), p. 36e (note 141)^ — Ed. 
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nor reading rooms, nor in short any favorite puUic resorts, 
except of a gw iffl bifog character, at which gentlemen can 
meet to lounge or amuse themselves. 

Besides the cock-pit, the gammg-tahle, and the AUmeda^ 
which is the popular promenade for the wealthy and the 
indolent, one of the most favorite pastimes of tlie females 
generally is shopping; and the most faahkmable tune for 
this is by candle-Ug^t, after they have partaken of their 
chocolate and their cigflnUos, The streets and shops aie 
literally filled firom dusk till nine <a ten o'dock; and many 
a time have I seen the counter of a store actually lined till 
a Ute hour, with the &trest and most fashionable seftor- 
itas of the city. On such occasions it is not a little painful 
as well as trouUeaome to be compelled to keep a strict 
eye to the rig^ of property, not ^t the dealers are all 
dishonest) but because there never fail to be some present 
who are painfully afflicted with the self -appropriating mania, 
[121] even among the fairest-looking seftoritas. This, with 
other purposes no less culpable, has no doubt tended to 
establish the custom of night shopping. 

It may already be generally known perhaps, that the 
predominant party, in Mexico, (and particularly in the 
North), is decidedly anti-masonic. During my stay in 
Chihuahua I had an opportunity to test their antipathy 
for that mysterious brotherhood. This was evinced in 
the seizure of a dozen or two cotton handkerchiefs, which, 
unknown to myself, happened to bear the stamp of the 
'masonic carpet.* These obnoxious articles having at- 
tracted the attention of some lynx-eyed friars, one day, 
much to my consternation, my store was suddenly invaded 
by the alcalde and some ecclesiastics. The handkerchiefs 
were seized without ceremony, and by an auto de je, con- 
demned to be publicly burned. 
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CHAPTER XXm [VU] 

]>q>arture for Santa — Straitened for Food — Summary Effort 
to procure Beef — Seizure of one of our Party — Altercation with 
a Rico — His pusillanimous Procedure — Great Preparations in 
Chihnahua for our Arrest — Arrival of Mexican Troop* — A polite 
Officer — Myself with three of my Men summoned back to Chi 
fauahua — Amiable Conduct of Se&or Artalejo — Junta Depart- 
mental and Discussion of my Affair — Writ of Habeas Corpus not 
invogue — The Matter adjured and Passport granted —' The 
fole — Impunity of sav^ Depredators — Final Start — Company 
of Pasdios with their Fruits and Liquors — Arrival at Santa F^. 

Having dosed all my affairs in Chihuahua, and com- 
pleted my preparations for departing, I took my leave of 
that dty for the North, on the 31st of October, 1839. I 
was accompanied by a caravan consisting of twenty-two 
wagons (all of whkh save one bdonged to nie), and forty 
odd men, armed to the teeth, and prepared for any emer- 
gency we miglit be destined to encounter: a precaution 
alto^ther necessary, in view of the hordes of hostile savages 
which at all times infested the route before us. 

We also set out provided with an ample stock of bread 
and other necessaries; for, from the suburbs of Chihuahua 
to the village of [133] Carrizal, a distance of nearly a hun- 
dred and fifty miles, there are no settlements on the route, 
from whence to procure supplies. To furnish the party 
with meat, I engaged twenty sjieep, to be delivered a few 
miles on tiie way, which were to be driven along for our 
dafly consumption. But the contractor having failed, 
we found ourselves entering the wilderness without a morsel 
of meat. The second day our men began to murmur — 
it was surely 'dr}' living' upon mere bread and collcc; in 
fact, by tl^e time we entered the 'territory' of the Hacienda 
de Encinilias, spoken of in another chapter, they were 
dearly suffering from hunger. I ^'as therefore under the 
necessity of sending three Mexican muleteers of our party 
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to Umo a beef from a herd whkfa was grazmg at some dift- 
tance from where we had pitched our camp; being one of 
those buffialo-Hke droves which run so neady wfld upon 
this extensive domain. It had been customaxy, from time 
immemorial, for travelers vHien they happened to be dis- 
tressed for meat, to supply their wants out of the wild cattle 
which nominally belonged to this hacienda, reserving to 
thonsdves the privilege of paying a reasonable price after- 
wards to the proprietor for the damage committed. I 
must say, however, that, although I had travelled over 
the same road nine times, I had never before resorted to 
this summary mode of procuring food; nor should I, on the 
present occasion, have deviated from my rcgiilar practice, 
though thus partially authorized by a custom of the [124] 
country, but for the strait in which we found ourselves, 
and the fact that I was confident I should meet either 
with a tmyordamo or some of the vaguer os, to whom I could 
pay the value of the beef, before passing beyond the pur- 
lieus of the hacienda, upon the lands of which we had yet 
to travel for sixty or eighty miles. 

The muleteers had just commenced giving chase to the 
cattle, when we perceived several horsemen emerge from 
behind a contiguous eminence, and pursue them at full 
speed. Believing the assailants to be Indians, and seeing 
them shoot at one of the men, chase another, and seize 
the third, bearing him of! prisoner, several of us prepared 
to hasten to the rescue, when the other two men came 
nmning in and informed us that the aggressors were Mexi- 
can vaqucros. We followed them, notwithstanding, to 
the village of Tooeon, five or six miles to the westward, 
where we found a crowd of people already collected aroimd 
our poor friend, who was trembling from head to foot, 
as thou^ he had really fallen into the hands of savage 
I immediately inquired for the mayordomo, when I was 
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informed that the proprietor himself, Don Angel Trias, 
was present. Accordingly I addressed myself to su seHoHaf 

settine; forth the innocence of my servant, and declaring 
myself solely responsible for whatever crime had been 
committed. Trias, however, was immovable in his de- 
termination to send the boy back to Chihuahua to be tried 
for robbery, and all further expostulation only drew down 
the [125] grossest and coarsest insults upon myself, as 
well as my country, of which he professed no inconsiderable 
knowledge."* 

The altercation was at firet conducted solely in Spanish; 
but the princely senor growing weary of hearing so many 
unpalatable truths told of himself in the vernacular of his 
own humble and astounded menials, he stepped out from 
among the crowd, and addressed me in Eny;]ish, — a lan- 
guage in which he had acquired some prohciency in the 
course of his travels. The change of language by no means 
altered his views, nor abated his pertinacity. At last, 
finding there was nothing to be gained by this war of wocds, 
I ordered the boy to mount his hoise and rejoin the wagons. 
"Beware of the consequences!" vociferated the eniaged 
Trias. "Well, let them come," I replied; "here we are." 
But we were suffered to depart in peace with the prisoner. 

That the reader may be able to form some idea of the 
pusiUanimity of this lordly hadmderOy it is only necessary 
to add, that when the altercation tooik place we were inside 
of the fortifications, from which our tffeas inig^t easily 
have been prevented by aimpLy closing the outer gate. We 

'"Trias, whik yet a youth, was dispatched by his adopted father to take the 
tour of Europe uxl die United States. He wm fnnJihed for 'pocket mooejr' (m 
I have been told) with nearly a hundred bams de plala, each worth a thousand 
dollars or upwards. This money he easily got rid of during his travels, but rrtrined 
most of his innate bigotry and self-importance: and, with his knowledge of the 
•npcriodty of fBbm peoiilB taaa^ whom he franqpcd, fieir hb bmed for 
fDM(gBcn.^Giaoo. 
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were suiromided bjr the whde population of the Tillage, 
besides a [126] small detadunent of regular troops, whose 
commandant took a very active part in the controversy, 
and fought most valiantly with his tongue. But the valor 
of the ilhistrious Senor Don Angel knew a much safer 
course than to vent itself where there was even a remote 
chance of personal risk. His inHuencc could not fail to 
enlist the public iii his behalf, and he thought no doubt 
that his battles might just as well be fought by the officers 
of justice as by himself. 

Yet ignorant of his designs, and supposing the matter 
would end at this, we continued our march the next day, 
and by the time night approached we were full twenty 
miles from the seat of our late troubles. While at break- 
fast on the following morning we were greatly surprised 
by the appearance of two American gentlemen direct from 
Chihuahua, who had ridden thus far purposely to apprise 
us of what was brewing in the city to our detriment. It 
appeared that Trias had sent an express to the governor 
accusing me of rescuing a culprit from the hands of justice 
by force of arm^, and that great preparations were accord- 
ingly being made to overtake and carry me back. That 
the reader may be able to understand the full extent and 
enormity of my offence, he has only to be informed that 
the proprietor of an hacienda is at once governor, justice 
of the peace, and everything besides which he has a mind 
to fancy himself — a perfect despot within the limits of 
his little dominion. It was, therefore, through contempt 
for his 'exceUency' [127] that I had insulted the majesty 
of the lawsl 

Haymg expressed my sentiments of gratitude to nqr worthy 
oountiymen for the pains they had taken on my account, 
we again pursued our journey, detenmned to abxle the 
worst. This happened on tiie 9d of November: on the 
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5th we encamped near the Ojo Caliente, a hundred and 
thirty miles from Chihuahua. About eleven o'clock at 
night, a large body of men were seen approaching. They 
very soon passed us, and quietly encamped at a distance 
of several hundred yards. They were over a hundred in 
number. 

Nothing further occurred till next morning, when, just 
as I had risen from my pallet, a soldier approached and 
inquired if I was up. In a few minutes he returned with 
a message from El Senm Cap-itan to know if he could see 
me. Having answered in the afhrmative, a very courteous 
and agreeable personage soon made his appearance, who, 
after bowing and scraping until I began to be seriously 
afraid that his body would break in two, finally opened 
his mission by handing me a packet of letters, one of which 
oontained an order from the Governor for my immediate 
pfesence in Chihuahua, together with the thiee muleteers 
whom I had sent after the cattle; warning me, at the same 
time, not to give cause, by my resistance, for any other 
measure, lAadi m0kt be unpleasant to my person. The 
next document was from Senor Trias himself, in which 
he expressed his regret [128] at having carried the matter 
to such an extreme, and ended with the usual uSer of his 
services to facilitate an adjustment Those, however, 
whidi most influenced my course, were from Don Jos£ 
Artalejo {Juet de Hadenda, Judge of the Customs, of 
Chihuahua), who offered to become re^xmsible for a 
favorable issue if I would peaceably return; and another 
firom a Mr. Sutton^ with whom I had formerly been con- 
nected in busineas. The manly and upright department 
of this gendeman had inapued* me with the greatest con- 
fidence, and therefore catued me to respect his o|muons. 
But, besides my obligation to submit to a mandate from 
Ae government, however arbitrary and oppressive, another 
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strong motive wludi induced me to letum, in obedience 
to the Governor's oider, was a latent misgiving lest any 
hostile movement on my part, no matter with what justice 
or necessity, might jeopardise the interests if notdie lives 
of many of my countrymen in Chihuabua. 

li^th regard to ourselves and our immediate safety, we 
would have found but very litde difl&culty in fighting our 
way out of the country. We were all well-armed, and 
many appeared even anxious to have a brush with the 
besiegers. However, I informed the captain that I was 
willing to return to Chihuahua, with the three * criminals,* 
provided we were permitted to go armed and free, as I 
was not aware of having committed any crime to justify 
an arrest. He rejoined that [129] this was precisely in 
accordance with his orders, and politely tendered me an 
escort of five or six soldiers, who should be placed under 
my command, to strengthen us against the Indians, that 
were known to infest our route. Thanking; him for his 
favor, T at once started for Chihuahua, leaving the wagons 
to continue slowly on the journey, and the amiable captain 
with his band of vaUenUs to retrace their steps at leisure 
towards the capital. 

Late on the evening of the third day, I reached the city, 
and put up at the American Fonda, where I was fortunate 
enough to meet with my friend Artalejo, who at once pro- 
posed that we should proceed forthwith to the Gomnor's 
house. When we found ourselves in the presence of his 
excellency, my valued friend began by remarking that I 
had returned according to orders^ and that he would answer 
for me with his person and property; and then, without 
even waiting for a reply, he turned to me and expressed a 
hope that I would make his house my residence while I 
remained in the dty. I could not, of course, decline so 
friendly an invitation, particularly as I thou^t it probaUe 
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that, being virtually my bail, he might prefer to have me 
near his person. But. as soon as we reached the street, 
he very promptly removed that suspicion from my mind. 
"I invite you to my house," said he, "as a friend, and not 
as a prisoner. If you have any business to transact, do 
not hold yourself under the least restraint. To-morrow 
I will see the affair satisfactorily settled.** 

[130] The Junta De pa ria mental, or State Council, of 
which Seftor Artalcjo was an influential member, was con- 
vened the following day. Meanwhile, every American I met 
with expressed a great deal of surprise to see me at liberty, 
as, from the excitement which had existed in the city, they 
expected T would have been lodged in the safest calabozo. 
I was advised not to venture much into the streets, as the 
rabble were very much incensed against me; but, although 
I afterwards wandered about pretty freely, no one offered 
to molest me; in fact, I must do the 'sovereigns of the city* 
the justice to say, that I was never nxne politely treated 
than during this occasion. Others suggested that, as 
Trias was one of the most wealthy and inflmmtiftl citizens 
of Chihuahua, I had better try to pave my way out of the 
difficulty with plakit as I couM stand do chance in law 
against him. To this, however, I strenuously objected. 
I felt convinced that I had been ordered back to Chihuahua 
mainly for purposes of extortion, and I was determined 
that the aficiales should be disappointed. I had unbounded 
confidence in the friendship and integrity of Don J086 
Artalejo^ who was quite an exception to the general diar- 
acter of his countrymen. He was liberal, enli^tened and 
honorable, and I shall ever remember with gratitude the 
warm interest he took in my afiair, when he could have 
had no other motive for befriending me eaccept what might 
spring from the consciousness of having performed a gener- 
ous action. 
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[131] At first, when the subject of my libeiatioii was 
diacufiged in the /imla Departamenial, the symptoms were 
rather squally, as some bigoted and imruly members of 
the Council seemed determined to have me punished, 
right or wiQi^ After a long and tedious debate, however, 
my Mend bnmglit me the draft of a petition which he 
d^ired me to copy and ^gn, and upon the presentation of 
which to the Governor, it had been agreed I should be 
rdeased. Hiis step, I was uiformed, had been resolved 
upon, because, after mature ddiberation, the Councfl came 
to the condusaon that the proceedings against me had been 
eztremdy arbitrary land illegal, and that, if I should here- 
after prosecute the Department, I m^t recover heavy 
damages. The wholesome lesson which had so lately 
been taught the Mesdcans by Ftance, was perhaps the 
cause of the fears of the Chihuahua authorities. A clause 
was therefore inserted in the petition, wherein I was made 
to renounce all intention on my part of ever troubling the 
Department on the subject, and became myscll a iiuppli* 
ant to have the affair considered as concluded. 

This petition I would never have consented to sign, had 
I not been aware of the arbitrary power which was exercised 
over me. imprisonment, in itself, was of but little conse- 
quence; but the total destruction of my property, which 
might have been the result of further detention, was an 
evil which I deemed it necessary to ward off, even at a great 
sacrifice [132] of feeling. Moreover, being in duress, no 
forced concession would, of course, be oljligatory upon 
me after I resumeci my liberty. Again, I felt no very great 
inclination to sue for redress where there was so little pros- 
pect of procuring anything. I might certainly have rep- 
resented the matter to the Mexican government, and even 
have obtained perhaps the acknowledgment of my claims 
against Chihuahua for damages; but the payment would 
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have been eztremdy doubtful. As to our own Gov- 
emment, I had too much experience to rely for a 
moment upon her interposition. 

During the progress of these transactioos, I strove to 
ascertain tiie r]?wn K*fr of tiie ^uurses made ftg rn^n fft me: 
but m vam. AB I knew was, that I had offended a neo^ 
and had been summoned back to Chihuahua at his instance; 
yet whether for 'high treason,' for an attempt at robbery, 
or for contempt to his seHoria, I knew not. It is not un- 
usual, however, in that 'land of liberty,' tor a p>tTson to 
be arresteil and even confined for weeks without knowing 
the cause. The writ of Habeas Corpus appears unknown 
m the judicial tribunals of Northern Mexico. 

Upqn the receipt of my petition, the Governor imme- 
diately issued the following decree, which I translate for 
the benefit of the reader, as being not a bad specimen of 
Mexican grand eloquence: 

" In con.'.ideration of the memorial which you have this day di- 
rected 10 the Superior Government, His Excellency, [133] the Gov- 
ernor, has been pleased to issue the foiiowmg decree: 

" ' That, as Don Angel Trias has wtttidiasni his prosecutifMi, so fur 
as relates to his pcnooal interesli, the GovenuacDti vriiig the equity 
nidi which it ouglit to look upon faulb oonunittcd widiout a ddiber^ 
ate hitentioB to infringe the laws, whidi appeavs ^wumahle m the 
present case, owing to the memorialist's ignorance of them, the grace 
which he solicits is granted to him; and, in consequence, he is at 
liberty to retire when he chooses: to which end, and that he may 
not be interrupted by the authorities, a copy of this decree will be 
transmitted to him/ 

**lMk virtue of the above, I indose Ae said itoctee to you, for 
the purposes intOMled* 

*'God and I&er^. Chihuahua, Nov. 9, 1839. 

'*AiU])0 BK lA Vboa, Sec. 

"To Don Joseah Gkkcg." 

Thus terauDAted this * momentous' afiair. The mofal 
of it may be summed up in a few words. A citizen 
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of the United States wliQ, under the faith of treaties, is 
engaged in his business, may be seized and harassed by 
the arbitraiy authorities of Chihuahua with perfect im- 
punityi because experience has piroved that the American 
Govmment winks at ahnost eveiy individual outrage, as 
utterly unworthy of its serious consldeiation. At the same 
time, the Indians may enter, as they frequently do, the 
suburbs of the dty, — rob^ plunder, and destroy life, with- 
out a single soldier being raised, or an effort made to bring 
^ savage malefactors withm the pak of justice. But a 
few days before the occasion of my difficulty at Toneoa, 
the A{)aches had lulled a lanchero or two in the immediate 
neightxHrhood of the same vlUage; and afterwards, [134] 
at the veiy time such a busde was being made in Chihuahua 
to raise troops for my 'special benefit,' the Indians entered 
the com-fields m the suburbs of the city, and killed several 
idbfodores who were at work in them. " In neither of these 
however, were there any troops at command to 
pursue and chastise the depredators — though a whole 
army was in readiness to persecute our party. The truth 
is, they felt much less reluctance to pursue a band of civil 
traders, who, they were well aware, could not assume a 
hostile attitude, than to be caught iii the wake of a band 
of savages, who would as little respect their lives as their 
laws and their property." 

Early on the morning of the loth, I once more, and for 
the last time, and with an) lhing but regret, took my leave 
of Chihuahua, with my companions in trouble. Toward 
the afternoon we met my old friend the captain, with his 
valiant followers, whom I found as full of urbanity as ever 
— so much so, indeed, that he never even asked to see my 
passport. 

On the evening of the next day, now in the heart of the 
savage haunts, we were not a little alarmed by the ap- 
pearance of a large body of horsemen in the distance. 
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They turned out, however, to be Pasfnos^ or citizens of the 
Paso del Nortc. They were on their way to Chihuahua 
with a number of pack-mules laden with apples, pears, 
grapes, wine, and aguardietUe — proceeds of their pro- 
ductive orchards and vineyards. It is from £1 Paso that 
Chihuahua is chiefly supplied with fruits and [135] liquors, 
which are transported on mules or m cazretas. The fruits, 
as well fresh as in a dried state, are thus carried to the 
distant maritets. The grapes, carefully dried in the shade, 
make exodlent fasas or raisins, of which large quantities 
are annually prepared for market by the people of that 
ddightful town of vineyards and orchards, who, to take 
them altogether, are more sober and industrious than those 
of any other part of Mexico I have visited; and are happfly 
leas infested by the extremes of wealth and poverty. 

On the 13th, I overtook my wagons a few miles south 
of £1 Faso^ whence our jouiney was continued, without 
any additional casualty, and on die 6th <rf December we 
reached Santa F^, in &ie health and spirits. 

CHAPTER XXIV [Vm] 

Preparations for returning Home — Breaking out of the Small pox — 
The Start — Our Oinivan — Manuel the Comanche — A New 
Route — The Prairie on Fire — Danger to be apprehrndrd from 
these Conflagnttioos — A Comanche Bufialo-cbase — A Skirmish 
with the Pawnees — An intrepid Mexican — The Wounded 
Value of a thick Skull — Retreat of the Enemy and their Failure 

— A bleak Northwester — Loss of our Sheep — The Llano Est r\rado 
and Sources of Red River — The Canadian River — Cruellies upon 
Buffalo — Feats at 'StOl-hundng*— Mr. Wetheied'^ Adventuie 

— Once more on our own Soil — The False Washita — Enter our 
former Trail — Character of the Country over which we had trav- 
eiied — Amvai at Van Buien — The two Routes to Santa F^ — 
Some Advantagea ol that from Aikauns^Resdessncat of Pkairie 
Travellers in dviliaed life, and Prapenaitjr for returning to the Wild 
Deserts. 

About the beginning of February, 1840, and just as I 
was making preparatioDS to return to the United States, 
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the small-pox broke out among my men, in a manner which 
at first occasioned at least as much astonishment as alarm. 
One of them, who had been vaccinated, having travelled 
in a district where the small pox prevailed, complained 
of a little fever, which was followed by slight eruptions, 
but so unlike true variolous pustules, that I treated the 
matter very lightly; not even suspecting a varioloid. These 
slight symptoms [137] having passed off, nothing more 
was thought of it until eight or ten days after, when every 
unvaccinated member of our company was attacked by 
that fell disease, which soon began to manifest very malig- 
nant features. There were no fatal cases, however; yet 
much apprehension was felt, lest the disease should break 
out again on the route; but, to our great joy, we escaped 
this second scourge. 

A party that left Santa for Missouri soon afterward, 
was much more unfortunate. On the way, several of their 
men were attacked by the small-pox: some of them died, 
and, others retaining the infectioii till they approached 
the Missoiui frontier, they were compelled to undergo a 
'quarantine' in the boidering piairie, before they were 
permitted to enter the setdements. 

On the 95th of February we set out from Santa F^; but 
owiiig to some delays, we did not leave San Miguel till 
the ist of March. As the pastniage was yet insufficient 
for our yninfMiU^ we here provided ouiseLves with over six 
hundred bushels of com, to feed them on the way. This 
time our caravan consisted of twenty-e^it wagons, two 
small rannons, and forty-seven men, including sixteen 
Me xi c ans and a Comanche In d ian who acted m tiie capa- 
city of guide.*'* Two gentlemen of Baltimore, [x 38] Messrs. 

Man\!f! f\ Comanche was a full Indian, bom and bred upon the great prairirs. 
Luig after haviiig aniv'cd at the Mate of manhood, he accompooied some Mexican 

C mma m l m ot to the frootkr vDhge of San IfifHdf irim he ieU in km with a 
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S. Wetherecl and J. R. Ware, had joined our caravan with 
one wagon and three men, making up the aggregate above- 
mentioned. We had also a caballada of more than two 
hundred mules, with nearly three hundred sheep and 
goats. The sheep were brought along partially to supply 
us with meat in case of emergmy: the surplusage, how- 
ever, couM not fail to Gommaiid a fair price in the United 
States. 

Instead of following the trail of the year before, I de- 
termined to seek a nearer and better route down the south 
side of the Canadian river, under the guidance of the Coman- 
che; by which movement, we had again to travel a distance 
of four hundred miles over an enttrdy new country. We 
had just passed the Laguna Coloiada, where^ the f<dlowiiig 
year, a diviskm of Tezan volunteers, under General Mc- 
Leod, surrendered to Cd. ArchuHa,*" when our 6re was 
carelessly permitted to communicate with the {mine grass. 
As theie was a head-wind blowing at die time, we very 
soon got out of reach of the conflagration: but the next day, 
the wind having changed, fire was again perceived in 
our rear approaching us at a very brisk pace. The terror 

McBcan girl — ouuried her — and has lived in that place, a sober, 'civilized' 
dtizen for the last ten or twelve years — endowed with much more goodness of 
heart and inlegiitjr of puipoie than a majorftf of Ua Mddcan ncf^ihon. He 
had learned to speak Spanish quite intelh'piWy, and was therefore an excellent 
Comanche interpreter: and being familiar with every part of the prairies, he was 
tcty snvfcntbfe w a guide.— Gvaoa. 

Laguna Colorada is in the northeastern put of what is HOW QfUf County* 
New Meaco, about twelve miles west of Tucumcari Mount. 

General Hugh McLeod was born in New York in 1814. Graduated at West 
Viointi Iw iflilgMd froBi flw uiu^ to offer Ui eewicee to iStut Tense in flidr stnigi^e 
far independence. He also r omn^anded in a campaign rig.urui the Cherokee in 
1839. After the unfortunate Texan-Santa Ti expedition, McLeod was imprisoned, 
in Mejdco for about a ytMt, and finally released at the request of the United States 
government. He served throv^iout the Mterican War, and joining the Confederate 
army in 1861 died in Virginia the follov.-inp vcar. 

Colonel Juan Andr& Archuleta, to whom McLeod surrendered, was not the 
Aidnileta iHw conqiired ageinst the United States in 1846-47. — £0. 
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Tvhich these prairie conflagrations are calculated to inspire, 
when the grass is tall and dry, as was the case in the present 
instance, has often [139] been described, and though the 
perils of these disasters are not unfrcqucntly exa^i^gc rated, 
they arc sometimes sutTicient to daunt the 5;toutcst heart. 
Mr. Kendall relates a frightful incident of this kind which 
occurred to the Texan Santa Yi. Exposition; and all those 
who have crossed the Prairies have had more or less ex- 
perkiioe as to the dang^ which occasionally threatens the 
caravans bom these sweeping visitations. The worst 
evil to be apprehended with those bound for Santa is 
from the explosion of gunpowder, as a keg or tiro of twenty* 
five pounds each, is usually to be found in every wagon. 
When we saw the fixe gaining so rapidly upon us, we had 
to use the wh^ very unspanngly; and it was only when 
the lurid flames were actually tolling upon the heels of our 
teams, that we succeeded in reaching a spot of short-grass 
prauiey where there was no furfher danger to be appre- 
hended* 

The headway of the conflagration was soon after checked 
by a small stream whidi traversed our route; and we had 
only emerged fairiy from its smoke, on the following day 
(the 9th), when our Comanche gtude returned hastily 
£rom his accustomed post in advance, and informed us that 
he had eq>iied three buffaloes, not far off. Th^ were 
&e first we had met with, and, being heartfly anxious for 
a change from the dried beef with which we were provided, 
I directed the Comanche, who was by far our surest hunter, 
to prepare at once for the ckasse. He said he pr efe rred to 
hunt on [140] horseback and with his bow and arrow; and 
believing my riding-horse the fleetest in company (which, 
by the by, was but a common pony, and thin in flesh withal), 
I disnif^untcrj and gave him the bridle, with many charges 
to treat him kindly, as we still had a long juurney before 
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us. "Don't attempt to kill but cme — that will serve us 
for the pieseutt*' I ezdaimed, as be gsUoped off. The 
Comandie was among the laigest of bis tribe — bony and 
muscular — wej^^iiog about two hundred pounds: but 
once at bis favorite sport, he veiy qukUy foigot my In- 
junction, as weO as the weakness of my little pony. He 
soon brou^t down two of bis game, — and shyly remarked 
to those who followed in bis wake, that, had he not feaied 
a scoMing from me, be would not have permitted the third 
to cflcape. 

On the evening of the loth our canq> was pitched in 
tiie ne^borhood of a ravbe in tiie prairie, and as tfie 
night was dark and dreary, the watch tried to comfort 
themselves by building a rousing fire, around which they 
presently drew, and commenced 'spinning long yams' 
about Mexican fandangoes, and black-eyed damsels. All 
of a sudden the stiiiiiess of the night was interrupted by 
a loud report of fire-arms, and a shower of bullets came 
whizzing by the ears of the heedless sentinels. Fortunately, 
however, no one was injured; whieh must be looked upon 
as a very extraordinary circumstance, when we consider 
what a fair mark our men, thus huddled [141] round a 
blazing fire, presented to the rifles of the Indians. The 
savage yells, which resounded from every part of the ravine, 
bore very satisfactory testimony that this was no false 
alarm; and the 'Pawnee whistle' which was heard in every 
quarter, at once impressed us with the idea of its being a 
band of that famous prairie banditti. 

Every man sprang from his pallet with rifle in l.and; for, 
upon the Prairies, we always sleep with our arms by our 
sides or imder our heads. Our Comanche seemed at first 
very much at a loss what to do. At last, thinking it might 
possibly be a band of bis own nation, he began a most 
boisterous harangue in his vemacular tongue, which be 
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continued for several minutes; when finding that the enemy 
took no notice of him, and having become convinced also, 
from an occasional Pawnee word which he was able to 
make out, that he had been wasting breath with the mortal 
foes of hh race, he suddenly ceased all expostulations, and 
blazed away with his rifle, with a degree of earnestness 
which was truly edifying, as if convinced that that was 
the best he could do for us. 

It was now evident that the Indians had taken possession 
of the cntke ravine^ the nearest points of which were not 
fifty yards from our wagons: a wanung to prairie travdleis 
to encamp at a greater distance from whatsoever miglit 
afford shelter for an enemy. The banks of the gully were 
low, but stiB they formed a very good breastwork, behind 
which [142] the enemy lay ensconced, discharging valleys 
of balls upon our wagons, among which we were scattered. 
At one time we thought of making an attempt to rout them 
from thdr fortified position; but being ignorant of their 
number, and unable to distinguish any object through 
the dismal darkness which hung all around, we had to 
remain content with firing at random from behind oiir 
wagons, aiming at the flash of ihcir guns, or iii the direction 
whence any noise appeared to emanate. Indeed their 
yelling was almost continuous, breaking out every now 
and then in the most hideous screams and vociferous chat- 
tering, which were calculated to appal such timorous per- 
sons as we may have had in our caravan. All their screech- 
ing and whooping, however, had no effect — they could 
not make our animals break from the enclosure of the 
wagons, in which they were fortunately shut up; which 
was no doubt their principal object for attacking us. 

I cannot forbear recording a most daring feat performed 
by a Mexican muleteer, named Antonio Chavez, during 
the hottest of the first onset. Seeing the danger of mf 
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two favorite riding hones, which were tethered outside 
within a few paces of the savages^ he rushed out and brougfit 
safely in the moat valuable of the two» though fusil-balls 
were showering around him aU the while. The other 
horse broke his halter and made his escape. 

Although sundry scores of shots had been fired at our 
people, we had only two men [143] wounded. One, a 
Mexican, was but slightly injured in the hand) but tiie 
wound of the other, who was an Italian, bore a more serious 
aspect, and deserves esi>ec!al mention. He was a short, 
coq^ulent fellow, and had been nicknamed 'Dutch' — a 
loquacious, chicken-hearted jaincard, and withal in the 
daily habit of gorging himself to such an enormous extent, 
that every alternate night he was on the sick list. On this 
memorable occasion, Dutch had 'foundered' again, and 
the usual prescription of a double dose of Epsom salts had 
been his supper potion. The skirmish had continued 
for about an hour, and although a frightful groaning had 
been heard in Dutch's wagon for some time, no one paid 
any attention to it, as it was generally supposed to be from 
the effects of his dose. At length, however, some one 
cried out, "Dutch is wounded "' I immediately went to 
st'o him, and found him wrlthinp; and twisting himself as 
if in great pain, crying all the time that he was shot. " Shot 1 
— where ?" I inquired. "Ah! in the head, sir?" "Pshaw! 
Dutch, none of that; you've only bumped your head in 
trying to hide yourself." Upon lighting a match, however, 
I found that a ball had passed through the middle of his 
hat, and that, to my consternation, the top of liis head was 
bathed in blood. It turned out, upon subsequent examina- 
tion, that the ball had glanced upon the skull, inflicting 
a serious-looking wound, and so deep that an inch of sound 
skin separated the holes at which the [144] bullet had entered 
and passed out Notwithstanding I at first apprehended 
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a fracture of the scull, it veiy soon hfiakd, and Dutch was 
'up and about' again in the course of a week. 

Althougli teachers not unfrequently have cause to de- 
plore, the thickness of then* pupils' skuUs, Dutch had every 
reason to congratulate hunself upon possessing such a 
treasure, as it had evidently preserved him from a more 
serious catastrophe. It appeared he had taken Mter 
in his wagon at the commencement of the attack, without 
reflectmg that the hoards and sheets were not ball-proof: 
and as Indians* e^edaUy m the n{g)it, are apt to shoot 
too high, he was in a much more dangerous situation dian 
if upon the ground. 

The enemy continued the attadk for nearly three hours* 
when they finally retiredi so as to make good their retreat 
hefore daylight As it rahied and snowed hoax that time 
tiQ nine in the morning, th^ 'sign' was almost entirdy 
obliterated, and we were unable to discover whether they 
had received any injury or not. It was evidently a foot 
party, which we looked upon as another proof of their 
being Pawnees; for these famous marauders are well known 
to go forth on tlieir expeditions of plunder without horses, 
although they seldom fail to return well mounted. 

Their shot had riddled our wagons considerably: in one 
we counted no less than eight bullet-holes. We had the 
gratification to believe, however, tliat they did not get a 
single [145] one of our animals: the horse which broke 
away at the first onset, doubtless made his escape; and a 
mule which w^as too badly wounded to travel, was dispatched 
by the muleteers, lest it should fall into the hands of the 
savages, or into the mouths of the wolves; and they deemed 
it more humane to leave it to be eaten dead than alive. 
We also experienced considerable damage in our stocl: of 
sheep, a number of them having been devoured by wolves. 
They had been scattered at the beginning of the attack; 
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and, in their anxiety to fly from the scene of action, had 
jumped, as it were, into the very jaws of their ravenous 
enemies. 

On the 1 2th of March, we ascended upon the celebrated 
Llano Estacado, and continued along its borders for a few 
days. The second night upon this dreary plain, we ex- 
perienced one of the strongest and blcaikest 'northwesters' 
that ever swept across those prairies; during which, our 
flock of sheep and goats, being left unattended, fled over 
the plain, in search of some shelter, it was supposed, from 
the furious element. Their disappearance was not ob- 
served lor some time, and the night being too dark to discern 
anything, we were obliged to defer going in pursuit of them 
till the following morning. After a fruitless and kborioiis 
search, during whkh the effects of the mirage proved a 
constant source of annoyance and disappointment, we 
were finally obliged to relinquish the pursuit, and return 
to the caravan without finding one of them. 

[146] These severe winds are very prevalent upon the 
great western prairies^ thougli th^ aie seldom quite so 
indement. At some seasons, they aie about as regular 
and unceasing as the 'trade winds' of the ocean. It will 
often blow a gpde for days, and even weeks together, without 
slacking for a momeni except occasionally at night It 
is for this reason, as wdl as on account of the rains, that 
percusskm guns are preferable upon the Prairies, parttcur 
laxly for those who understand tiieir use. The whids are 
frequently so severe as to sweep away both sparks and 
priming from a flint lock, and dius render it whoUy in- 
effective. 

The followh^ day we continued our march down the 
border (tf the Llano Estacado. Knowing that our Comanche 
guide was about as familiar with all those great plains as 
a landlord with his premises, I began to question him, 
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as we travelled along, concerning the different streams 
which pierced them to the southward. Pointing in that 
direction, he said there passed a water-course, at the distance 
of a hard day's ride, which he designated as a Canada or 
vdley, in which there was always water to be found at 
occasional places, but that none flowed in its channel ex- 
cept during the rainy season. This canada he described 
as having its origin in the Llano Estacado some fifty or 
sixty miles east of Rio Pecos, and about the same distance 
south of the route we came, and that its direction was a 
little south of east, passing to the southward [147] of the 
northern portion of the Witchita mountains, known to 
Mexican Ciboleros and Comancheros as Sierra Jumanes, 
It was, therefore, evident that this was the principal north- 
ern branch of Red River. The False Washita, or Em 
NegrOy as the Mexicans call it, has its rise, as he assured 
me, between the Canadian and this cafiada, at no great 
distance of tbesoutheastwaid of where we were then trav- 
elling. 

On the i5th» our Comanche guide, being feaiful lest we 
should find no water upon the plain, advised us to pursue 
a more nortbwardly course, so that, after a hard day's 
ride^ we again descended the ceja or brow of the Llano 
Estacado, into the undulating lands which border the 
Canadian; and, on the following day, we found oursdves 
upon the southern bank of that stream. 

Although, but a few days? travel above where we now 
were, the Canadian runs pent up in a naxiow channel, 
scarcely four rods across, we here found it q>read out to 
the width oi from three to sec hundred yards, and so full 
of sand-bars (only inter^>ersed with narrow rills) as to 
present the appearance of a mere sandy vaJley instead ol 
the bed of a river. In fact, during the driest seasons, the 
water wholly disappears in many places. Captain Boone, 
of the U. S. Dragcx>ns, being upon an exploring expedition 
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in the summer of 1843, came to the Canadian about the 
region of our western boundary, where he found the channel 
perfectly dry.'" Notwithstanding [148] it presents the 
face of one of the greatest rivers of the west during freshets, 
yet even then it would not be navigable on account of its 
rapidity and sfaaUofwness. It would appear almost incredi- 
ble to those imacqqainted with the prairie streams, that a 
river of about 1500 miles in length, and whose head wears 
a cap of perennial snow (having its source in the Rocky 
Mountains), should scaicdy be navigable, for even the 
smallest ciaft, over fif^ miles above its mouth. 

We pursued our coiurse down the same side of the river 
for several days, during which time we crossed a multitude 
of little streams which flowed into the Canadian from the 
adjoining plains^ while othen piesented nothing but dry 
beds of sand. One of these was so remarkable, on account 
of its peculiarity and size, that we named it 'Dry River.' 
The bed was at least soo yards wide, yet without a vestige 
of water; notwithstanding, our gukle assured us that it 
was a brisk-flowing stream some leagues above: and from 
the drift-wood along its borders^ it was evklent that, even 
here, it nmst be a ooosulerable river during freshets.*" 

While travelling down the course of the Canadian, we 
sometimes found the bufihlo very abundant. On one 

" Nathan Boone was the jroungest son of the noted pioneer Daniel. Born in 
Kentucky in 1780, be emigrated to Missouri Ute in the eighteentli century, and 
dtadngvfihed Umadf in fiiaotler mvioe dming die Wnr of i8i3>i5. He inede Ui 
home in St. Charles County, MDmimiiI, taA tmlU (beteln the first stone house, in 
which his father died in i8jo. The younger Boone entered the regular army in 
1832, as captain of rangers; the foik>wing year saw him in command of a company 
<rft]iei«tdni|oeat,irfdiivliomhe«wmudi6oiitiar«rwlGe. In 1847 he leoeived 
his majoralty, and Ift 1850 became lieutenant-colonel. Three years later, he 
feaigned from the army, djnng at his home in Green County, Missouri, in 1857.— Ed. 

*" Dry River is not laid down on current modem maps. It is in norlhwestcm 
Tesei, apfMicmtljr near lihe Hue of the AttUm, Topdta end Suita Fd Rellmji 

in T!rbe rt=, and Hemphill counties. Sec our vofamM Sf^ p. IJOb Mta 61; elwauip 
3 in HtnaM Docs^ 31 cong., x scss., la. — £d. 
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occasion, two or three hunters, who were a little in advance 
of the caravan, perceiving a herd cquietlv grazing in an 
open glade, they 'crawled upon' them after the manner 
of the 'still hunters.' Their first shot having brought down 
a fine [149] fat cow, they slip|)cd up behind her, and, resting 
their guns over her body, shot two or three others, without 
occasioning any serious disturbance or surprise to their 
companions: for, extraordinary as it may appear, if the 
buffalo neither see nor smell the hunter, they will pay but 
Kttle attention to the crack of guns> or to the mortality 
which is being dealt among them. 

^ The slaughter of these animals is frequently carried 
to an excess, which shows the depravity of the human heart 
in very bold relief. Such is the excitement that generally 
prevails at the sight of these fat denizens of the prairies, 
that very few hunters appear able to refrain from shooting 
as kxDg as the game remains within reach of their rifles; 

they ever permit a fair shot to escape them. Whethes 
the mere pleasure of taking life is [150] the incentive of 
these brutal excesses, I will not pretend to decide; but 
one thing is very certain, that the buffalo killed yearly on 
these prairies far exceeds the wants of the traveller, or 
what might be looked upon as the ezigendes ol iatu)nal 
sport.** 

But in making these observatkns^ I regret that I cannot 
gjve to my precqits the force of my own example: I have 
not always been able wholly to withstand the cruel tempta- 
tion. Not long after the inddent above alluded to, as I 
was pioneering alone, according to my usual practice, at 
a distance of a mile or two ahead of the wagoDS, m search 
of the best route, I perceived in a gUd^i & ^cw rods in front 

*** The same barbarous propensity is observable in regard to wild boraes. Most 
penoDs appear unable to restxidn tfals wanton farWiMtlon to take lffe> uteo a, nuis- 
tang approaches within riflendiot. Mnjr * Mtdtf Steed fdb a vkdm to dw 
cruel^ of man. — Guoo. 
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<rf me, several protuberances, wMch at first occasMnied 
me no little fright, for I took them, as they loomed dimly 
through the taU grass, for the tops of Indian lodges. But 
I soon discovered they were the huge humps of a herd of 
buffalo^ which were quietly grazing. 

I immediately alighted, and approached unobserved 
to within forty or fifty yards of the unsuspecting animals. 
Bong armed witfi one of Cochran's nine-dhambered rifles, 
I took aim at one that stood broad-side, and 'blazed away.' 
The buffalo threw up thdr heads and looked about, but 
seeing nothing (for I remained concealed in the grass), 
they again [151] went on grazing as though nothing had 
happened. The truth is, the one I had shot was perhaps 
but little hurt; for, as generally happens with the inex- 
perienced hunter — and often with those who know better, 
the first excitement allowing no time for reflection — I 
no doubt aimed too high, so as to lodge the ball in the hump. 
A buffalo's heart lies exceedingly low, so that to strike it 
the shot should enter not over one-iourth of the depth of 
the body above the lower edge of the breast bone. 

The brutes were no sooner quiet, than I took another 
and more deliberate aim at my former victim, which re- 
sulted as before. But believing him now mortally wounded, 
I next fired in quick succession at four others of the gang. 
It occurred to me, by this time, that i had better save my 
remaining three shots; for it was possible enough for my 
firing to attract the attention of strolling savages, who 
might take advantage of my empty gun to make a sortie 
upon me — yet there stood my bufialo, some of them still 
quietly feeding. 

As I walked out from my concealment, a party of our 
own men came galloping up from the wagons, oonskleEabiy 
alarmed. They had heard the six shots, and, not recol- 
lecting my repeating rifle, supposed I had been attacked 
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by Indians, and theiefoie came to my idief . Upon thdr 
approach the buffalo all fled, exoq>t three which appeared 
badly wounded — one indeed soon fdl and expired. The 
olher two would doubtless have followed [152] the example 
ol the first, had not a hunter, anxious to di^tcfa them 
more speedily, approached too near; when, regaining 
strength from the excitement, they fled before him, and 
entirdy escaped, though he pursued them for a considerable 
distance. 

A few days after this occurrence, Mr. Wethered returned 
to the camp one evening with seven buffalo tongues (the 

hunter's usual trophy) swung to his saddle, lie said that, 
in the morning, one of the hunters had ungenerously ob- 
jected to sharing a buffalo with him; wiiereupoii Mr. W. 
set out, vowing he would kill buffalo for himself, and 'no 
thanks to any one.' He had not betn out long when he 
spied a herd of only seven bulls, quietly feeding near a 
ravine; and shp{jing up behind the banks, he shot down 
one and then another, until they all lay before him; and 
their seven tongues he brought in to bear testimony of 
his skill. 

Not long after crossino; T)ry River, we aseended the high 
grounds, and soon found ourselves upon the high ridge 
which divides the waters of the Canadian and False Washita, 
whose 'breaks' could be traced descending from the Llano 
Estacado far to the southwest. 

By an observation of an eclipse of one of Jupiter's satel- 
lites, on the night of the 25th of March, in latitude 35° 
51' 30", I found that we were very near the 100th degree 
of longitude west from Greenwich. On the following day, 
therefore, we celebrated our entrance into the United States - 
territoiy. Those who [153] have never been beyond the 
purlieus of the land of their nativity, can form but a poor 
omception of the joy which the wanderer in distant dimes 
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experiences on treading once more upon his own native 
soil ! Although we were yet far from the abodes of civiliza- 
tion, and further still from home, nevertheless the heart 
within us thrilled with exhilarating sensations; for we were 
again in our own territory, breathed our own free atmos- 
phere, and were fairly out of reach of the arbitrary power 
which we had left behind us. 

As we continued our route upon this narrow dividing 
ridge, we could not help remarking how nearly these streams 
approach each other: in one place they seemed scarcely 
five miles apart. On this account our Comanche guide, 
as well as several Mexicans of our party, who had some 
acquaintance with these prairies, gave it as their opinion 
that the Washita or Rio Negro was in fact a branch of the 
Canadian; for its confluence with Red River was beyond 
the bounds of their peregrinations. 

As the forest of Cross Timbers was now beginning to be 
seen in the distance, and fearing we might be troubled to 
find a passway through this brushy regkniy south of the 
Canadian, we forded this river on the apth, without the 
slightest trouble, and veiy soon entered our fonner trail, 
a little west of Spring Vall^. This gave a new and joyful 
impulse to our spirits; for we had been travdling over 
twenty days without even a trail,* [154] and through a region 
of which we knew absolutely nothing, exc^t from what we 
could gather from our Comanche pHot This trail, which 
our wagons had made the previous summer, was stOl visible, 
and henceforth there was an end to all misgivings. 

If we take a retrospective view of the countiy over which 
we travelled, we shall find hut little that can ever present 
attractions to the agriculturist. Most of the low vaUeys 
of the Canadian, for a distance of five hundred miles, are 
either too sandy or too mar^y for cultivation; and the 
upland prairies are, in many places, but little else than 
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sand-hills. In some parts, it is true, they are firm and 
fertile, but whdly destitute of timber, witii the exception 
of a diminutive branch of the Cross Timbers, which oc- 
cupies a portion of the ridge betwixt the Canadian and the 
North Fork. The Canadian river itself is still more bare 
of timber than the upper Arkansas. In its whole coui sc 
through the plains, there is but little except cot ton wood, 
and that very scantily scattered along its banks — in some 
places, for leagues together, not a stick is to be seen. Ex- 
cept it be near the Mountains, where the valleys are more 
fertile, it is only the little narrow bottoms which skirt many 
of its tributary rivulets that indicate any amenity. Some 
of these are rich and beautiful in the extreme, timbered 
with walnut, mulbern^ oak, elm, hackbeny, and occa- 
sionally cedar about the bluffs. 

We now continued our journey without encountering 
any further casualty, except in [155] crossing the Arkansas 
river, where we lost several mules by drowning; and on 
the 2 2d of April we made our entrance into Van Buren. 
This trip was much more tedious and protracted than I 
had contemplated — owing, in the first part of the journey, 
to the inclemency of the season, and a want of pastm^g^ 
for our animals; and, towards the conclusion, to the fre- 
quent rains, which kept the route in a misemble condition. 

Concerning this expedition, I have only one or two more 
remarks to offer. As regards the two different routes to 
Santa althou^^ Miaaouri, for various reasons which 
it is needless to explain here, can doubfless retain the 
monopoly of the Santa trade, the route from Arkansas 
possesses many advantages. Besides its being some days' 
travel shorter,"" it is less intersected with large streams; 
there are fewer sandy stretdies, and a greater variety of 

* The latitude of Independencs, Mo., is 39^ 8'» while that of Van Buren is 35" 
aC^i— iritUnafewinllBtof fhepmllBlolSintaFI: and bdiv on about the saiae 
mwidhn aa IndapwidMiceb the diatmce, of couiBe^ h coniidwably ahorter.— Gkioo. 
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wood-skirted brooks, affording throughout the journey 
very agreeable camping-places. Also, as the grass springs 
up nearly a month earlier than in Upper Missouri, caravans 
could start much sooner, and the proprietors would have 
double the time to conduct tlu ir mercantile transactions. 
Moreover, the return companies would find better pastur- 
age on their way back, and reach their homes before the 
season of frost had far advanced. Again, such as should 
desire to engaf^^e in the 'stock [156] trade' would at once 
bring their mules and horses into a more congenial climate 
— one more in accordance with that of their nativity; for 
the rigorous winters of Missouri often prove fatal to the 
unacclimated Mexican animals. 

This was my last trip across the Plains, though I made 
an excursion, diuing the following summer, among the 
Comanche Indians, and other wild tribes, living in the 
heart of the Prairies, but returned without crossing to 
Mexico. The observations made during this trip will 
be foimd incorporated in the notices^ which aie to follow, 
of the Prairies and their inhabitants. 

Since that time I have striven in vain to reconcile mjsdf 
to the even tenor of civilized life in the United States; and 
have floi^t in its amusements and its society a subsdtute 
for those hi^ esdtements which have attached me so 
stron^y to Fkairie life. Yet I am almost ashamed to 
confess that scarcely a day passes without my experiencing 
a pang of regret that I am not now roving at laig? upon 
those western plaiias* . Nor do I find my taste peculiar; 
for I have hardly known a man» who has ever become 
familiar with the kind of life which I have led far so many 
years, that has not relinquished it with regret. 

There is more than one way d explaining this apparent 
incongruity.il In the fint place — the wild, unsettled and 
Independoit life of the Prairie trader, makes perfect freedom 
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from nearly every kind of s(>cjaL^Qp£iid6Qce_aii a1)8olute 
necessity of his being. He is in [157] daily, nay, hourly ex- 
posure of his life and property, and in the habit of relying 
upon his own arm and his own gun both for protection 
and support. Is he wronged? No court or jury is called 
to adjudicate upon his disputes or his abuses, save his 
own conscience; and no powers are invoked to redress 
them, save those with which the God of Nature has en- 
dowed him. He knows no government — no laws, save 
. those of his own creation and adoption. He lives in no 
- society which he must look up to or propitiate. The 
. exchange of this untrammelled condition — this sovereign 
T J- independence, for a life in civilization, where both his 
* physical and moral freedom are invaded at every turn, 
by the complicated machinery of social institutions, is 
certainly likdv to commend itself to but few, — not even 
to all those who have been educated to find their enjoy- 
ments in the arts and elegancies peculiar to civilized society; 

— as is evinced by the frequent instances of men of letters, 
of refinement and of wealthy voluntarily abandoning society 
for a life upon the Prairies^ or in the still more savage 
mountain wflds. 

A 'tour on the Prairies* is certainly a dangerous experi- 
ment for him who would live a quiet contented life at home 
among his friends and relatives: not so dangeiou&^to life 
or health, as prejudicial to his domestic habits. Those 
who have lived pent up in our large dties, know but little 
of the broad, unembarrassed freedom of the Great Western 
Pkairies. [158] Viewing them from a snug fire-side, they 
seem crowded with dangers, with labors and with suf-^ 
ferings; but once upon them, and these appear to vanish 

— fhey are soon forgotten. 

There is another consideration, which, with most men 
of the Prairies, operates seriously against their reconcilia- 
tion to the habits of civilized life. Though they be 
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endowed naturally with the organs of taste and refinement, 
and though once famOiar with the ways and practices of 
civilized communities, yet a long ahsence from such society 
generally obliterates fiom their minds most of those com- 
mon laws of social intercourse, which are so necessary to 
the man of the worid. The awkwardness and the gauche- 
ries which ignorance of their details so often involves, are 
very trying to all men of sensitive temperaments. Con- 
sequently, multitudes rush back to the Fraixies, merely 
to escape those criticisms and that ridicule, which they 
know not how to disarm. 

It will hardly be a matter of surprise then, when T add, 
that this passion for Prairie life, how paradoxical so- 
ever it may seem, will be very apt to l^ad me upon the 
Plains again, to spread my bed with the mustang and the 
buffalo, under the broad canopy of heaven, — there to 
seek to maintain undisturbed my confidence in men, by 
fraternizing \s ith the little prairie clogs and wild colts, and 
the still wilder Indians — the utwanquered SalxBans of 
the Great American Deserts. ^ 

CHAPTER XXV pX] 

CONCLUSION OF THE SANTA Fi TRADE 

Dediiie of Prices — StatiatiGtl Table — Chihuahua Trade — Its Ex- 
tent Different Ports through .vhicb Goods are introduced to that 
Market — Expedition between Chihuahua and Arkansas — The 
mom leoent incidents of the Santa ¥€ Canvans^ Adventures 
of 1843 — Robbery and Murder of Chaves — Expedition from 
Texas — Defeat of Gen. Armijo's Van-guard — His precipitate 
Retreat — Texan Grievances — Unfortunate Results of Indis- 
criminate Revenge — Want of Discipline among the Texans — Dis- 
armed by Capt. Cook — Return of the Escort of U. S. Dragoons, 
and of the Texans — Demands of the Mexican Govemmoiit — 
Closing of the Santa Trade. 

Beiore proceeding to the graver matters to be pre- 
sented in the succeeding chapters, a few words to those 
who are curious about the history of the Santa F€ trade 
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intervening between the conclusion of my personal nar- 
rative and the closing of the trade by the Mexican gov- 
ernment, in 1843, ™8^y '^ot be aroiss. 

The Santa Ftj trade, though more or less fluctuating 
from its origin, continued to present aii average increase 
and growth down to the year 1 83 1 . Durmg the same period, 
the prices of goods continued to go down in even a more 
rapid ratio. Since 1831, the rates of [160] sales have con- 
tinued steadily to fall, to the latest periorl of the trade, 
although there has been no average increase in the number 
of adventurers, or amount of mercharKjisc.*" 

fi6i] From 18 to the present date, prices have scarcely 
averaged, for medium calicoes, thirty-seven cents, and 
for plain domestic cottons thirty-one cents per yard. Tak- 

Some general statistics of the Santa F6 Trade may prove not wholly without 
interest to the mercantile reader. With tiiia view, I have prepared the following 
tahle of the probable amounts of merchandtae invested in the Santa Trade, from 
i8aa to 1845 inclmhcb and afaovt the portion of the same tTBufened to tbe Soathetn 
innT-krt!^ frhiefly Chihuahua) during the same period; together with tin appuMi- 
mate number of wagons, men and proprietors engaged each ytax* 
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The foregoing table is not given as perfectly accurate, yet it is believed to be 
aboot aa aaaily to as aay ttatCBokt be mada out at tiw |wnawit day. TbacoliiiiHi 
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ing assortments round, loo per rent, upon United States 
costs were generally considered excellent sales: many 
stocks have been sold at a much lower rate. The average 
prices of Chihuahua are equally low, yet a brisker demand 
has rendered this the most agreeable and profitable branch 
of the trade. 

[162] The first atteiiq>t to introduce American goods 
into the more southern markets of Mexico from Santa 
was made in the year 1894. The amounts were very small, 
however, till towards the year 1831. For a few of the first 
years, tiie traders were in the habit of conveying small lots 
to Sonora and California; but this branch of the trade has, 
I believe, latterly ceased altogether. Yet the amounts 

so 

that for the last few years, that trade has consumed very 
nearly half of the entire unports by the Missouri Cara- 
vans. 

The entire consumption of foreign goods in the depart- 
ment of Chib«n^hii^^ has been estimated by intelUgent 
Mexican merchants, at from two to three millions annually; 

marked "Pro's." (Proprietors), though even leas precise than the other statistics, pre- 
MBtBiI tUnki about the proportion of the whole Dumber engaged each year who 

wrrc nwners. At first, as will be seen, almost rver^.' individual of cnrh cinivnn 
a proprietor, while of late the capital has been held by comparatively few hands. 
In 1843. the greater poilioB of fSm tnd^ woe Nov Meiicani, seveiml of whonii 
during the thne years previous, bad embarked in thia trade, of ^riuch they fatd fur 
to aecure a monopoly. 

The amount of merrhandiir transported to Santa each year, is set down at 
its probalde coat in die Eaaten ddes of the Uniled States. Besides freights and 
insiirance to Independence, there has been an annual investmeatt avacsging neaitj 
twenty -five per cent, upon the cost of the stocks, in wagons, teams, provisions, hire 
of hands, ficc, for transportation across the Prairies. A large portion of this 
veniaiiiing «'ft"*fTfi iinfi l , I w weta i, the tiltiiBatc loea on t^** outfit has not b w B more 
than half of the above amount. Instead of purchasing outfit, some traders prefer 
employing freighters, a number of whom are usually to be found on the frontier of 
Missouri, ready to transport goods to Santa at ten to twelve cents per pound. 
From thence to Giifauahua the priced ireights is six -to eight cents — upon moles, 
or in wagons. 

The average gross returns of the traders has rarely exceeded fifty per cent, upon 
Uie ooit of thd^ nwichandisc, leaving a net praflt of betiwea tweulf aad forty per 
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the first cost of which mig^t be set down at nearly <me half. 
Of tius amount the Santa trade, as will be seen from 
the accompanying table, has not furnished a tenth part; 
the balance being introduced through other ports, viz.: 
MaiamoraSt whence Chihuahua has received nearly half 
its supplies — Vera Cna via the city of Mexico, whence 
conskierahle amounts have been brought to this depart- 
ment — Tampico on the Gulf of Mexico, and MasaUan 
on the Flicific, via Durango, whence the impcnts have been 
d some importance — while nearly all Uie west of the 
department, and especially the heavy consumption of the 
mining town of Jesus-Maria, receives most of its supplies 
from the port of Guaymas on the Gulf of [163] California; 
whence, indeed, several stocks of goods have been intro- 
duced as fax as the city of Chihuahua itself. In 1840, a 
large amount <^ merchandise was tranq)orted directly 
from the Red River frontier of Arkansas to Chihuahua; but 
no other expedition has ever been made in that direction.*^ 

cent.; though their pn fir- have not unfrequently been under ten per cent.: in fact, 
as has before been menuoncd, their adveotures have sometimes been losiog apecula- 
tiont.^-^ G»rao. 

With a view to encouiBge adYmtiirei*. the gotcmuieat of Guhuilium a^ecd 

to reduce the impost duties to a very low rate, in favor of a pioneer entetpdee; Mil 
to furnish an escort of dra^ixins for the protection of the traders. 

The expedition was undertaken chicBy by Mexicans ; but one American mer- 
duuBt, Dr. H. ConneUy, having inmsted capital in it. I obtained bam tMs inlelli* 
gent gentleman a very interesting .sketch of the adventures of this pioPSSJ peztyt 
which I regret that my plan will not permit me to present in detail. 

Tlu adventurers act out from Chihuahua on the 3d of April, 1839, amidst the 
brnfamift of l3» dtkeaa, and irfth the oonfideat hope of tiaaaleRiBg vatuahb 
trade of the North to their city. The caravan (includinc; fif*v Hmgoons), consisted 
of over a hundred men, yet only about half a dozen of the number were proprietors. 
Though they had but seven wagpns, they brou^ aboot sevett kuodicd molM, and 

*TfaaM win ■rafualUar with Mf . 1lay«i'i wrrintarasdiiv woric on llnieo, will obMnrs 

that a portiun of the preceding table corresponds substantially « ■ '.h nr presented on pas* 
318 of thai Work In justice to niyself. I feel ciornpclled to state, that, in 1&41, I pub- 
lished, in the Galveston "Daily Advertiser," a table of the Santa trade from 1831 to 
1840 induatve, of which that of Mr. Uayer embraoM an exact oopy. I hay* siac* made 
— ^ --J 1. . — 1— I, „ B BB i nill 

to taqaife ol AM Ols eaplsaation. 
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[164] By far the greatest portion of the introductions 
through the sea-ports just alluded to, have been made 
by British merchants. It is chiefly the preference given 
to American manufacturers, which has enabled the mer- 
chandise ot the Santa F6 adventurers to compete in the 
Southern markets, with goods introduced through the 
sea-ports, which have had the [165] i»enefit of the draw- 
back. In this last respect our dgders^have labored under 
a very unjust burden. 

It is difficult to conceive any equitable reason why mer- 
chants conveyintr their goods across the Prairies in wagons, 
should not be as much entitled to the protection of the 
Government, as those who transport them in vessels across 
the ocean. This assistance (with the leopemng of the 
ports) might enable our merchants to monopolize the rich 
trade of Chihuahua; and they would obtain a share of 
that of the still richer departments of Durango and Zaca- 
tecaSy as well as some portion of the Sonom and California 

two or three htmdred tbouMuod dolkn In ipcde and buHioo, far the pmp<mi of 

their adwDture. 

They took the Presidio del Norte in their route, and then proceeding northwest- 
wardly, iinaUy arrived at Fort Towson after a protracted jomaey of three months; 
but whlMMrt mrrting anj bonfle aavages, or cnowiiilering any wakum casiialtjr, 
except getting bewildered, after crossing Red River, wUch tbty mistook for the 
Brazos. This caus<-d them to shape their cour;«- thr-nre nearly north, in search of 
the former stream, unul they reached the Canadian river, where they met with 
some Delaware Indians, of whom they obtained the first correct infonnatlon oC their 

wherealxjuts; and Ijy whom they were piloted safely to Fort Towson. 

It had been the intention of these adventurers to return to Chihuahua the ensuing 
fall; but from various accidents and delays they were unable to get ready until the 
■eaaoo had too far advanced,* i^iich, with an inoeaiant aeiiea of rains that iioQowed, 
prevented them from travelling till the enstiing spring. Teaming that the Texans 
were friendly disposed towards them, they now turned their course throu^ the 
tnidrt of the northern lettkmoitB of that icpuUic. Of the kind tmntanent they 
expeileBced dttring their tnmait. Dr. Connelly speakt in the foUovl&g tenns: **I 
have never been more hospitably treated, or had more efficient assistance, than was 
given by the citizens of Red River. AU seerntd to vie with each other in rendering 
us every aid in Aeir power; and oar Mexicaa Mewb, notwithstanding the hostile 
attitude hi wfaidi the two ooontiies stood loiraid* each other, were treated with a 
kindocM wUdt they eiill leeoUMt with the wnnneet feehngi of grmtitude." This 
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trade. Then rating that of Chihuahua at two miUionSt 
half diat of Durango at the same, and a million from 
Zacatecas, Sonera, etc., it would ascend to the clever amount 
of some five millions of dollars per annum. 

In point of revenue, the Santa Fe trade has been 
of but little importance to the government of Mexico. 
Though the amount of duties collected annually at this 
port has usually been fifty to eighty thousand dollars, yet 
nearly one-half has been embezzled by the officers of the 
customs, leaving an average net revenue of perhaps less 
than forty thousand dollars per annum. 

It is not an unimportant fact to be known, that, since 
the year 1831, few or none of the difficulties and dang;ers 
which once environed the Santa F6 adventurer have been 
encountered. No traders have been killed by the [166] 
savages on the regular route, and but few animals stolen 
from the caravans. On the whole, the rates of insurance 
upon adventures in this trade should hardly be as high 
as upon marine adventures between New York and liver- 
pool. While I dedaiei however, the senous dangers and 
troubles to have been vcl general so slight, I ought not to 
suppress at least an outline of the difficulties that occurred' 
on the Prairies in whidi were attended with verjr 
serious consequences. 

forms a very notable contrast with the treatment which the Texan tnden, who 
•fterwanls vUted Santa F<i» received at the handa qf the Meilcaiw. 

The Caravan now consistwl of sixty or seventy wagons laden with merchandise, 
and about two hundred and twenty-five men, including their escort of Mexican 
dngooni. Tbej paned Oie Tana border early hi Apdl, and expected to fntened 
thck former track beyond the Croas Timbers, but that trail having been partially 
obliterated, they crossed it unobserved, and were several days lost on the waters 
of the Brazos river. Having turned their course south for a few days, however, 
dwy fortaaaldy dianvered ^eir oild mote at a liraacb of the 

After this they continued their joximey without futUier camialQr; for notwith- 
standing they met with a large bor!yof Comanrhes, they passed them amicably, and 
soon reached the Rio Tecos. Though very aorrow, tliis stream was too deep to be 
fbnla^ and tlwy iwic cwnpffH w l to naoft lo an aspodlnt fhainTtrriitf c of the 
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It ]ud been reported in Santa as early as November, 
1843, ^baX a party of Teiians were upon tbe Prairies^ pre- 
pared to attack any Mexican traders who diould cross 
the plains the succeeding spring; and as some Americans 
were accused of being spies, and in collusion with the 
Texans, many were ordered to Santa for examination, 
occasioning a deal of trouble to several innocent persons. 
Than this, however, but little further attention was paid 
to the report, many believing it but another of those rumors 
of Texan invasion which had so often spread useless con- 
sternation through the country. 

So little apprehension ajiptared to exist, that, in February, 
1843, Antonio Jose Chavez, of New Mexico, left 

Santa for Independence, with but five servants, two 
wagons, and fifty-five mules. He had with him some ten 
or twelve thousand dollars in specie and gold bullion, be- 
sides a small lot of furs. As the month of March was 
extremely inclement, the little party suffered inconceivably 
[167] from cold and privations. Most of them were frost- 
bitten, and all their animals, except five, perished from 
the extreme severity of the season; on which account Chavez 
was compelled to leave one of his wagons upon the Ftairies. 
He had worried along, however, with his remaining wagon 
and valuables, till about the tenth of April, when he found 
himself near the Little Arkansas; at least a hundred miles 

Pndifes. That bdng not a stick of timber anywhere to be found, of wUch to make 

evc-n a nift, thrv Vninvt-r) -jfi a wnt^in-hody by binding Sf venl CBiply 'iniiter*lK§K tO 
tbe bottom, which served them the purpose of a ferry-boat. 

When dwy iCMlwd Picddto dd Norte apin, they leaned that Gov. Iiig^yen, 
with whom they had odebrated tha amtiaiCt ftir a diminudon of their dndati had 
died during their absence. A new corps of officers being in powrr, they were now 
threatened with a charge of ftiU t&rif duties. After a delay ol forty-hve days at the 
Preddio, hunw»M, they made a ocmpnnaiaB, and cntoed Chihitahaa oo the 27th 
of August, 1840. 

The delays and accumulated expenses of this expedition ransed it to result so 
disastrously to the interests of ali who were engaged in it, thai no other enterprise 
ol iha kind haa ifaioe heen undeilakcn.— Giaoo. 
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within die tenitoiy of the United States. He was there 
met by fifteen men from the bolder of Missouri, professing 
to be Tezan troops, under the command of one John 
M'Daniel. This party had been collected, for the most 
part, on the frontier, by their leader, who was recendy 
from Texas, from which government he professed to hold 
a captain's commission. Tliey started no doubt with the 
intention of joining one Col. Warfidd (also said to hdd a 
Texan commisaon), who had been upon the Plains near 
the Mountains^ with a small party^ for sevenl months — 
with the avowed intention of attacking the Mexican traders. 

Upon meeting Chavez, however, the party of M'Daniel 
Lit once determined to make sure of the prize he was pos- 
sessed of, rather than take their chances of a similar lxx)ty 
beyond the U. S. boundary. The unfortunate Mexican 
was therefore taken a few miles south of the road, and his 
baggage rifled. Seven of the party then left for the settle- 
ments with their share of tlio Ixot), amounting to some 
four or five hundred dollars apiece; making the journey 
on foot, as their horses had taken [t68] a stampede and 
escaped. The remaining eight, soon after the departure 
of their comrades, determined to put Chavez to death,— 
for what cause it would seem difficult to conjee lure, as 
he had been, for two days, their unresistinc^ prisoner. Lots 
were accordingly cast to determine v.hich four of the party 
should be the cruel executioners; and their wretched victim 
was taken off a few rods and shot down in cold blood. 
After his murder a considerable amount of gold was found 
about his person, and in his trunk. The body of the hol" 
fortunate man, together with his wagon and baggage, 
was thrown into a neighboring ravine; and a few of the 
lost animals of the marauders having been found, their 
booty was packed upon them and borne away to the frontier 
of Missouri. 
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Great emtkma had been made to mteicept this lawless 
band at tlie outset; but they esc^ied the v^plance even 
of a detachment of dragoons that had followed them over 
a hundred mfles. Yet Ae honest dtizens of the border 
were too much on the alert to permit them to return to 
die interior with inqnmity. However, five of the whole 
number (including tluree of the party that killed the man) 
effected their escape, but the other ten were arrested, com- 
mitted, and sent to St. Louis for trial before the United 
States Court. It appears that those who were engaged 
in the killing of Chavez have since been convicted of murder; 
and the others, who were only concerned in the robbenr', 
were found guilty [169] of larceny, and sentenced to fine 
and imprisonment.*" 

About the first of May of the same year, a company of 
a hundred and seventy-five men, under one Col. Snively, 
was organized in the north of Texas, and set out from the 
settlements for the Santa Fe trace. It was at first re- 
ported that they contemplated a descent upon Santa F^; 
but their force was evidently too weak to attempt an in- 
vasion at that crisis. Their prime object, therefore, seems 
to have been to attack auid make reprisals upon the Mexicans 
engaged in the Santa trade, who were expected to cross 
the Prairies during the months of May and June. 

After the arrival of the Texans upon the Arkansas, they 
were joined by Col. Warfield with a few followers. This 
officer, with about twenty men, had some time previously 
attacked the village of Mora» on the Mexican frontier, 
killing five men (as was reported) and driving off a number 
of horses.*"* They were afterwards followed by a party 

John McDaald voA Us teodwr David were both executed. For the names 

dt other participators, coosidt JVjUfs* JiifSiiir, bdv, pp. 195, a8o. The Teas gotr- 
enunent disclaimed all responsibility for McDaniel. — Ed. 

"* MiHaison a streun of the same name, for wbkhsee our voliime xix, p. 252, note 
73(Gnii),aiidl8theMtaf MonCooiitjr. ThefintiettleiBentinwiiMMleiiitSsat 
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of Mexicans, however, who siampeM and earned away, 
not only their own horses, but those of the Texans. Being 
left afoot the latter burned their saddles, and walked to 
Bent's Fort, where ihey were disbanded; whence Waifidd 
passed to Snively's camp, as before mentioned. 

The Texans now advanced along the Santa ¥€ road, 
beyond the sand hills south of the Arkansas* when they 
discovered that a party of Mexicans had passed towaxds 
the river. They soon came upon them, and a skirmish 
[170] ensuing, eighteen Mexicans were killed, and as many 
wounded, five of whom afterwards died. The Texans 
suffered no injury, though the Mexicans were a hundred 
in number. The rest were all taken prisoners except two, 
who escaped and bore the news to Gen. Armijo, encamped 
with a large force at the Cold Spring, 140 miles beyond. 
As soon as the General received notice of the defeat of his 
vanguard, he broke up his camp most precipitately, and re- 
treated to Santa F6. A gentleman of the caravan which 
passed shortly afterward, informed me that spurs, lareats 
and other scraps of equipage, were found scattered in 
every direction about Armijo's camp — left by his troops, 
in the hurly-burly of their precipitate retreat."' 

Keeping beyond the territory of the United States, the 
right of the Texans to harass the commerce of Mexicans 
will hardly be denied, as they were at open war: yet another 
consideration, it would seem, should have restrained them 
from aggressions in that quarter. They could not have 
been ignorant that but a portion of the traders were Mexi- 
cans — that many American citizens were connected in 

bat vepulnd I7 Infiuii not lAtil 1840, ibietdott, could Ac phoe be calkd pop- 

mancQt. In the revolution of 1847, Mora was involved against the United StatM 
whose troops burned the tomi in rqwiteL The picMnt population it about leveD 

hundred. — Ed. 

""For a moce detailed aooomt of ttiia eipeditioii, aee H. Yoakum, Siikry «/ 
Tmpu (New Yoek, 1856). ii, pp» 399^.^ Ed. 
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the same cant^ans. The Texaas asaert» It is true, tbat the 
lives and property of Americans were to be respected, 
provided they abandoned the Mexicans. But did they 
reflect upon the baseness d the terms they were imposing? 
What American, worthy of the name, to save his own 
interests, or even his life, could ddiver up his travelling 
compankMis [171] to be sacrificed? Then, after having 
abandoned the Meidcans, or betrayed them to thehr enen^ 
— for such an act would have been accounted treachery — 
where would they have gone? They could not then have 
continued on into Mexico; and to have returned to the United 
States with their merchandise, would have been the ruin 
of most of them. 

The inhuman outrages suffered by those who were 
captured in New Mexico in 1841, among whom were many 
of the present party, have been pleaded in justification of 
this second Texan expedition. Wien we take their griev- 
ances into consideration, we must admit that they pal- 
liate, and indeed justify almost any species of revenge 
consistent with the laws of Natiure and of nations: yet 
whether, imder the existing circumstances, this invasion 
of the Prairies was proper or otherwise, I will leave for 
others to determine, as there seems to he a difference of 
opinion on the subject. The following considerations, 
however, will go to demonstrate the unpropitious conse- 
quences which are apt to result from a system of indis- 
criminate revenge. 

The unfortunate Chavez (whose murder, I suj^xxse, 
was perpetrated under pretext of the cruelties suffered by 
the Tezans, in the name of whom the party of M'Daniel 
was organized) was of the most wealthy and influential 
family of New Mexico, and one that was anything but 
friendly to the ruling governor, Gen. Armijo. Don Marisno 
Chavez, a brother to the deceased, is a gentleman of very 
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anuable [172] chandert such as Is nxdy to be met with 
in that unfortmiate land. It is assorted that he fmnlAed 
a oonsideraUe quantity of provisioos, Uankets^ etc., U> 
CoL Cooke's divisioD of Texan prisoners."* Sefiora Chaves 
(the wife of Don Maxiano), as is told, crossed the river 
from the village of Padillas, the place of their residence, 
and administered comforts to the unfortimate band of 
Texans.'" Though the murder of young Chavez was 
evidently not sanctioned by the Texans generally, it will, 
notwilhslanding, have greatly embittered this powerful 
family against them — a family whose liberal principles 
could not otherwise have been very imfavorable to Texas.** 
The attack upor^ tlie village of Mora, though of Ic^ 
important results, was nevertheless an unpropitiatory move- 
ment. The inhabitants of that place are generally very 
simple and innocent rancheros and hunters, and, being 
separated by the snowy mountains from the principal 
settlements of New Mexico, their hearts seem ever to have 
been inclined to the Texans. In fact, the village having 
been founded by some American denizens, the Mexican 
inhabitants appear in some degree to have imitated their 
character. 

Tlie defeat of Armijo's vanguard was attended by still 
mcne disastrous consequences, both to the American and 
Texan interest. That division was composed of the militia 
of [173] the North — &om about Taos — many of them 
Taos Pueblos. These people had not ooXy remained em- 

»• Coknd WilKam G. Cooke, of IVm, appoioted one ol the fflnimT i rfmim 

to negotiate with the New Mexicans. He was treachenmaljriadnoed townoider 
to A force undtT Dimasin Salryar, at Anton Chico. — Ed. 

*• PadiUa is a small village oo the eastern side of Rio Grande, a few miles below 
Albuquerque. The Chaves family owned a Urge nach* and its founger memben 

bad been cn^ged in the American trade for some years. — Ed. 

This family is very distinct from one Manuel Chavez (who, though Gov. 
Araujo 3 nephew, is a very low character j, a principal agent in the treacheries 
pnctiNd iqnn the Tciaa Sanlm Ei^editlaa.— Giaoo. 
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bittercd against Gov, Armijo since the revolution of 1837, 
but had always been notably in favor of Texas. So loth 
were they to fight the Texans, that, as I have been assured, 
the governor found it necessary to bind a number of ihem 
upon their horses, to prevent their escape, tiU he got them 
fairly upon the Prairies. And yet the poor fellows were 
compelled to suffer the vengeance which was due to their 
guilty general! 

When the news of their defeat reached Taos, the friends 
and relatives of the slain — the whole population indeed, 
were incensed beyond measure; and two or three, natural- 
ized foreigners who were supposed to favor the cause of 
Texas, and who were in good standing before, were now 
compelled to flee for their lives; leaving their houses and 
property a prey to the incensed rabble. Such appeals to 
have been the reaction of public sentiment zesultiiig from 
the catastrophe upon the Prairies! 

Had the Texans proceeded diffemitly — had they in- 
duced the Mexicans to surrender without battle, which 
fSt^j might no doubt easily have accomplished, they could 
have secured their services, without question, as guides to 
Gen. Armijo's camp, and that unmitigated ^rrant m^t 
himself have fallen into their hands. The difikully of 
maintainmg order among the Texans was perhaps the 
cause of many of their unfortunate proceedings. [174] 
And no information of the caravan havmg heen obtained, ' 
a detachment of seventy or eighty men left, to return to 
Texas. 

The liaders arrived soon after, escorted by about two 
hundred U. S. Dragoons tmder the command of Capt 
Cook.'^ Cd. Snivdy with a hundred men being then 
encamped on the soaih ade of die Arkansas river, some 
ten to fifteen miles bdow the pomt called the 'Caches,' 

**'PhiUp St. CcoiiB^Ckwke, for wktt see volume xi^ p. 187,001633 (Gregg). — Ed. 
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he crofised die riirer and met Capt. Cooik, wlio soon made 
knoim his mtentibn of disannmg him end hk compankniS) 

— an intention which he at once proceeded to put into 
eiecution. A portion of the Tezans, however, deceived the 
American captain in this wise. Having concealed their 
own rifles, which were mostly Colt's repeaters, they deliv- 
ered to Capt. Cook the worthlcsii fusils they had taken 
from the Mexicans; so that, when they were afterwards 
released, they still had their own valuable arms; of which, 
however, so far as the caravan in question was concerned, 
they appear to have had no opportunity of availing them- 
selves. 

These facts are mentioned merely as they are said to 
have occurred. Capt. Cook has been much aljuscd by 
the Texans, and accused of having viola tul a friendly flag 

— of having taken Col. Sniveiy prisoner while on a friendly 
visit. This is denied by Capt. Cook, and by other ix rsons 
wlio were in company at the time. But apart from the 
means employed by the American commander (the pro- 
priety or impropriety of which I shaU not attempt [175] to 
discuss), the act was evidently the salvation of the Santa 
¥€ caravan, of which a considerable portion were Americans. 
Had he left the Texans with their arms, he would doubtless 
have been accused by the traders of escorting them to the 
threshold of danger, and then delivering them over to 
certain destnictkm, when he had it in his power to secure 
theu: safety. 

Oipt. Cook with his command soon after returned to 
the United StateSi** and with him some forty of the dis- 

Aft U. S. tioope CHUMt go bqrond our booadaiy, ivUcli,on iUsnmte is tin 
Arkansas river, these escorts sfford but little pKOtoctioil K» <iw CMftVsns. Such 

an f Ttersdve, uninhabitable waste as the great prairies are, ought certainly to be 
under maritime regulations. Some inteniatiooal airangeroents should be made 
b e twee n the United States and Texas or Mezioo (aoconBng^y as the propiie t or i hip 
of the region beyond our boundary may be settled)^ iriiereby the armies of eltlier 
might indiscriminately nage upon this desert* ships ol war upon the ocean. 
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armed Texans, many of whom have been represented 
as gentlemen worthy of a better destiny. A large portion 
of the Texans steered directly honie from the Arkansas 
river; while from sixty to seventy men, v.ho elected Wartield 
their commander, were ore;anized for the pursuit and 
capture of the caravan, which had already passed on some 
days in advance towards Santa F6. They pursued in the 
wake of the traders, it is said, as far as the Point of Rocks 
(twenty miles east of the crossing ci the Colorado or Cana- 
dian), but made no attempt upon them"* — whence they 
returned direct to Texas. Thus terminated the 'Second 
Texan Santa Expedition,' as it has been styled; and 
[176] though not so disastrous as the first, it turned out 
nearly as unprofitable. 

Althougli this expedition was composed wholly of Texans^ 
or persons not daiming to be dtizeDS of the United States, 
and organized entirelf in Tens — and» notwithstanding 
the active measures adqpted by the United States government 
to defend the caravans, as weUL of Mexicans as of Americans^ 
against their enemy — Seftor Bocan^gra, Mexican Minister 
of Foreign Relations, made a formal demand upon the 
United States (as w£Q be remembered), for damages re- 
sulting from this invasion. Li a rejoinder to Gen. Thon^h 
m (alluding to Snivdy's company), he says, that Inde- 
pendence, in Missouri, was fhe starting point of these men." 
The preceding narrative will show the error under which 
the honorable secretary labored.*** 

For Fbint of Rocks, see our vohime xiz, p. 249, note 70 (Gregg). — £0. 

Jot< Maik Bocmegm m* a manber of tfie libcnl party in lienoOk «te 
CHUe into poticr tinder Guerrero in 1829. Ho m* oIm p iM il ka t ad intBinit 
and for »ome years minister of foreign affairs. 

Waddy Thompson, of South Carolina, was bom in 1798; and after serving 
ia liie atate legUaCme was member of Ompxm (i83S'4i). In x&ia lie wsa made 
minister to Mexico, which position he filled but two years. Upon his return he 
published RecolUctions (New York, 1846). Going to Mexico as an adwcate of 
Texas annexation^ he retiimed its opponent, convinced that slavery could not be 
matntalnwl on soO aoqnkod from Mexloo. The latter years ol Us life nem de> 
voted to cotton<«diios in Fbrfda, nlwm be died in iMSy^ EiK 
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A portion of the party who killed Chavez was from the 
frontier of Missouri; but witness the active exertions on 
the border to bring these depredators to justice — and 
then let the contrast be notoi betwixt this affair and the 
impunity with which robberies are every day cominiUed 
throughout Mexico, where well-known highwaymen often 
run at large, unmolested either by the citizens or by the 
authorities. What would Senor Bocanepra say if every 
other government were to demand indemnity for all the 
robberies committed upon Iheir citizens in Mexico? 

But the most unfortunate circumstance attending this 
invasion of the Prairies — unfortunate [177] at least to the 
United States and to New Meako — was the dosing of 
the Northern ports to f oieigQ coimneice, which was doubt- 
less, to a great degree, a consequence of the before-men- 
tumed expedition, and which of course terminated the 
Santa Trade, at least for the present'*' 

I am of the impression, however, that little apprehenskm 
need be entertained, that this decree of Gen. Santa Anna 
will be permitted much longer to contiiiue,^* unless our 
peaceful rdations with Mexioo should be disturbed; an 
event, under any circumstances, seriously to be deprecated. 
Wih the continuation of peace between us, the Mexicans 
will certainly be compelled to open their northem frontier 

The followiag is the substance of Saata Axuui's decree, dated at his Palace 
of TaculMyM* August 7, 1843: * 

"Article I St. Tbr- frnptirr r ustom-houses of Taos, in the department of NfW 
Mexico, Paso del Norte aod Pieaidio del Norte in Uiat of Chihuahua, are entiiely 
cbaed to all oomxuact. 

*'Art. fld. Tbu decree shall take cSicGt «il]iin l i uiiy ' 4iw da|s ■fuer to pttldia- 
tion in t>ii» rnpital of the Republic " 

It should be Understood that the only port in New Mexico for the introductioD 
of foreign goods WM nomimlty Taoa, though tl» cuitoai-lKnMe was at Saata Ff , 
where all the enttanoei wtxt made. — Gumo. 

These northem ports have since been reopened by decree of March 31, 184.1; 
aad about ninety wagons, with perhaps $200,000 cost of gpoda, (and occupying 
x$o to soo man)* cro—d Che plaina to Santa duitag the ioUowins Mimnwr and 
blL^Giaoo. 
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ports, to avoid a revdutioQ in New Mexico, wiUi whldi 
they are contmually threatened while this embargo con- 
tinues. Should the obnoxious decree be repealed, the 
Santa F6 Trade will doubtless be prosecuted again with 
renewed vigor aad enterprise. 

CHAPTER XXVI [X] 

GEOGRAJFHY OF IHE FRAIKIES 

Extent of Pruries — Mountains — Mesas or TaU»-hodt — Ei 
Llano Estacado — CaHones — Their Annoyance to the ewrty 
Caravans — Immense Gullies — Coal Mines and other geological 
Products — Gypsum — Metallic Minerals — Salines — Capt 
Boone's Exploration —'Salt Plain* and 'Salt Rock*— Mr. Siblj^s 
Visit — Saline Exudations — Unhahitableness of the high Prairifes 
— Excellent Pasturatre Rich border Countr}- sufficient for two 
States — Nurlliern Texa^ — Rivers of the Prairici, — Their Unfitness 
for Navigation — Timber — Cross Timbers — Encroachments of 
the Timber upon the Fniries — FfiiitB and Flowcn— Sataibri^ ol 
CUmate. 

While I have endeavored in the preceding pages to 
give the reader some general idea of life upon the Prairies, 
I led that I have wholly failed thus far to convi^ any 
adequate not»nis of thdr natural history. I propose in 
the following pag^ to repair this deficiency as far as I am 
able, and to present a rapid sketch of the vastness of those 
mighty territories; of their physical gec^aphy; and ol the 
life, as well vegetable as animal, which they sustain. It 
is to be regretted that this ample field for observation 
should have received so little of the consideration of scientific 
men; for there [179] is scarcely a province in the whole 
wide range of Nature's unexplored domains, which is so 
worthy of study, and yet has been so little studied by the 
natural philosopher. 

If we look at the Great Western Prairies, Independent^ 
of the political powers to which portions of them respectively 
belong, we shall find them occupying the whole of that 
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extensive tenitmy lying between the spurs of the Roci^ 
Mountains on the north, and the rivers of Texas on the 
south — a distance of some seven or dglit hundred mUes 
in one directian; and iram the frontkrs of Husoiui and 
Arkansas on the east to the eastern branches of the southern 
■^ocky Mountains on the west — about six hundred miles 
in the transverse direction: the whole comprising an area 
of about 400,000 square miles, some 30,000 of which are 
within the original limits of Texas, and 70,000 in those of 
New Mexico (if we extend them cast to the United States 
bound an), leaving about 300,000 in the territory of the 
United States. 

This vast territory is not interrupted by any important 
mountainous elevations, except along the borders of the 
^eat western sierras, and by some low, craggy ridges about 
the Arkansas frontier — skirts of the Ozark mountains. 
There is, it is true, high on the dividing ridge between 
Red River and the False Washita, a range of hills, 
the southwestern portion of which extends about to 
the looth degree of longitude west from Greenwich; that 
is, to the United States [180] boundary line. These are 
generally called the Witchita mountains, but sometimes 
Towyask by hunters, perhi^ kom tdyavisty the Comanche 
word for mountain. I inquired once of a Comanche 
Indian how his nation designated this range of mountains, 
which was then in sight of us. He answered, " Tdyavist." 
"But this simply means a mountain," X replied. ''How do 
you distingui^ this from any other mountain?" ''There 
are no other mountains in the Comanche territory," he 
rejoined — ^"none till we go east to your country, or south 
to Texas, or west to the land of the Mexican." 

Wtfa these exceptions, there are scarody any devations 
throughout these immense pUuns which should be dignified 
hy the title of mountams. Those seen by the Texan Ssnta 
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Expedition about the sources of Red River, were without 
doubt the cejas or brows of the elevated table plains with 
which the Prairies abound, and which, when viewed from 
the plain below, often assume the appearance of formidable 
mountains; but once upon their summit, the spectator sees 
another vast plain before him. 

These table lands, or mesas, as the Mexicans term them, 
of which there are many thousands of square miles lying 
between the frontier of the United States and the Rocky 
Mountains, are level plains, elevated a considerable distance 
above tlie sumnmding country, and may be likened to 
the famous steppes of Asia. They are cut up with numer- 
ous [181] streams, the largest of which are generally bor- 
dered for several miles back by hilly uplanda^ which are 
for the most part sandy, dry and banen. 

The most notable of the great pialeaux of the Prairies 
is that known to Mexicans as El Ham Estacado, which 
is botmded on the north by the Canadian liver — extends 
east about to the United States boundaiy, Including the 
heads of the False Washita and other branches of Red 
River — and spreads southward to tiie sources of Trinity, 
Brazos and CdoFado rivers» and westward to Rio Pecos. 
It is quite an elevated and generally a level plain, without 
important hills or ndges, unless we distinguish as such 
the craggy breaks of the streams which border and pierce 
it It embraces an area of about 30,000 square miles, 
most of which is without water during three-fourths of the 
year; whfle a large proportion of its few perennial streams 
are too barackisfa to drhik of. 

I have been assured by Mexican hunters and Indians, 
that, from Santa F6 southeastward, there is but one route 
upon which this plain can be safely traversed durmg the 
dry season ; and c\-cn some of the watering-places on this 
are at intervals of iiity to eighty miles, and hard to iind. 
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Hence the Mexican traders and luinten, fhat thej mi^^ 
not lose their way and perish from thirst, once stiJced out 
this route across the phun, it is said; whence it has received 
the name of £1 Uamo Eslacado, or tfie Staked Plain. 

[i8a] In some places the brows of these mesas approach 
the very holders of the streams. When this occurs on 
both sides, it leaves deep chasms or ravines between, called 
fay the Mexicans coiiMies, and which abound in the vicinity 
of the mountains. The Canadian river flows through one 
* of the most ranarkable of these calHsies for a dfetwwfff of 
more than fifty miles — ezteoding from die rood of the 
' Missouri caravans downward — throughout the whole ex- 
tent of which the gorge is utterly impassable for wagons, 
and almost so for animals. 

Intersecting the direct route from Missouri, this canon 
was a source of great annoyance to some of the pioneers in 
the Santa trade. In 1825, a caravan with a number 
of wagons reached it about five mUes below the present 
ford. The party was carelessly moving along, without 
suspecting even a ravine at hand, as the bordering plains 
were exceedingly level, and the opposite margins of equal 
height, when suddenly they found themselves upon the 
very brink of an immense precipice, several hundred 
yards deep, and almost perpendicular on both sides of 
the river. At the liKjittom of those cliffs, there was, as is 
usually the case, a very narrow but fertile vaUey, through 
which the river wound its way, sometimes touching the 
one bluff and sometimes the other. 

Ignorant of a ford so near above, the caravan turned 
down towards the crossing of the former traders. "We 
travelled fifty mOes," [183] says Mr. Stanley, who was 
of the caravan, "the whole of which distance the river is 
bound in by dififs several hundred feet high, in many places 
nearly perpendicular. We at length came to the termina- 
tion of the table land; but what scene presented itsdfl 
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The valley below could only be reached by descending a 
frightful cliff of from i2cx> to 1500 feet, and more or less 
precipitous. After a search of several hours, a practicable 
way was found; and, with the greatest fatigue and exertion, 
by locking wheels, holding on with ropes, and literally 
lifting the wagons down in places, we finally succeeded 
in reaching the bottom. . . . How did the Canadian and 
other streams in New Mexico sink themselves to such 
immense depths in the solid rock? It seems impossible 
that the water should ha\c worn awav the rock while as 
hard as in its present state. What a field of speculation 
for the geologist, in the propositions — Were the chasms 
made for the streams, or did the streams make the chasms? 
Are they not of volcanic origin?" 

Nor are the flat prairies always free from this kind of 
annoyance to travellers. They are not unfrequently inter- 
sected by diminutive chasms or water-cuts, which, though 
sometimes hardly a lod in width, are often from fifty to 
a hundred feet deep. These little cafiones are washed 
out by the rains, in their descent to the bordering streams, 
which is soon effected after an opening is once made through 
the siu^ace; for though the clayey [284] focmdatkm is 
exceedingly firm and hard while dry, it seems the most 
soluble of earths, and melts almost as rapidly as snow 
under the action of water. The teoadotts turf of the 
'buffalo grass,' however, retains the marginal suifoce, 
so that the sides are usually perpendicular — indeed, 
often shelving Inward at the base, and therefore utteily 
impassable. I have come unsuspectingly upon the verge 
of such a chasm; and though to a stranger, the appearance 
would indicate the veiy head of the ravine^ I would some- 
times be compdled to follow its meandering course for 
miles without being able to double its 'breaks.' These 
I have more especially observed hig^ on the borders of the 
Canadian. 
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The geological oonstttutum of fhe Ftairks is cxreedingly 
diversified. Along the eastern border, especiaUy towaids 
the north, there is an abundance of limestone, interspersed 

with sandstone, slate, and many extensive beds of bitu- 
minous coal. The coal is particularly abundant in some 
of the regions bordering tlie Neosho river; wiiere there 
are also said to be a few singular bituminous or ' tar springs, * 
as they are sometimes called by the hunters. There are 
also many other mineral, and particularly sulphur springs, 
to be met with. 

Further westward, the sandstone prevails; but some of 
the table plains are based upon strata of a sort of friable 
calcareous rock, which has been denominated 'rotten lime- 
stone:' yet along the borders of the mountains the base of 
the plain?^ seems generally [185] to be of trap and green- 
stone. From the waters of Red River to the southwest 
comer of Missouri, throughout the range of the Ozark 
mountains, granite, limestone, flint and sandstone prevail. 
But much of the middle portion of the Prairies is without 
any apparent rocky foundation — we sometimes travel 
for days in succession without seeii^ even as much as a 
pebble. 

On passing towards Santa in 1839, and returning 
in 1S40, I observed an immense range of plaster dL Paiis, 
both north and south of the Canadian river, and between 
thirty and fifty mUes east of the United States western 
boundary. The whole country seemed based upon this 
fossil, and cliffs and huge masses of it were seen in every 
direction. It ranges from the coarsest compact sulphate 
of lime or ordinary plaster, to the most transparent gypsum 
or sdenite, of which last there is a great abundance. By 
authentic accounts from other travellers, this range <^ 
gypsum extends, in a directkm nearly north, almost to the 
Arkansas river. 
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Of metallic minerals, iron, lead, and perhaps copper, are 
found on the borders of the Prairies; and it is asserted 
that several specimens of silver ores have been met with 
on our frontier, as well as about the Witchita and the Rocky 
Mountains. Gold has also been found, no doubt, in dif- 
ferent places ; yet it is questionable whether it has anywhere 
bmi discovered in sufficient abundance to render it worth 
the seeking. Some trappers have reported [186] an ex- 
tensive gold region about the sources of the Platte river; 
yet, although recent search has been made, it has not been 
discovered."" 

The most valuable perhaps, and the most abundant 
mineral production of the Prairies is SaU. In the Choctaw 
country, on the waters of Red River, there are two salt- 
works in operation; and in the Cherokee nation salt springs 
are numerous, three or four of which are now worked on 
a small scale; yet a sufficient quantity of salt might easily 
be produced to supply even the adjoinmg States. The 
Grand Saline^ about forty miles above Fort Gibson, near 
the Neosho river, was considered a curiosity of its kind, 
before its natural beauties were effaced by 'improvements. 
In the border of a Uttle valley, a number of smaU saU qsings 
break out, around the orifice of each of which was formed* 
in die shape of a pot, a kind of calcareous saline concretkm. 
None of the springs are very bold, but the water is strong, 
and suffidentiy abundant for extensive works. 

There have been several SaUnes, or mines (if we may 
so term fhem) of pure salt, discovered in different parts 
of the Prairies. The most northern I have heard of, is 

This discoveiy was veri£wd by the Ending 61 gold near Deover id 1858. A 
reader of Gregg's book, in the St. Lonb llerantfle libooj, mote upon the margiQ 
in x8$8, opporite this paragraph: "The truth of this npoit has bean wdfitd 

Uiis year."— Chittenden, Fw-Trodt, ii, p 486 — Er> 

" For an early descriptkm of the Grand Saline, see Bradbury's TVoveff, in our 

voloiDeT, pp. 193, 193.— En. 
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fifty or sizlj miles west erf tlie Misaouri river, and thirty 
or forty south of the Platte, near a tributary called the 
Saline; where the Otoes and other Indians procure salt 
It is described as resembling the salmas of New Mezico, 
and the quantity of salt as inexhaustible. South of the 
Arkansas river and a degree or two forther [187] westward, 
there are several of these salines, which are perhaps still 
more extensive. 

I have been favored with some extracts from the journal 
of Capt. Nathan Boone'" of the United States' Dragoons, 
who made an exploring tour through those desolate regions 
during the summer of 1843. journey, between 

the Canadian and Upper Arkansas, he found efflorescent 
salt in many places, as well as a superabundance of strong- 
ly impregnated salt-water; but, besides these, he visited 
two considerable salines. 

Of the hrst, which he calls the *Salt Plain,' he remarks, 
that "the approach was very gratifying, and from the 
appearance one might exp>ect to find salt in a solid mass, 
for the whole extent of the plain, of several feet in thick- 
ness." This is situated in the forks of the Salt Fork of 
the Arkansas. The plain is described as being level as a 
floor, and evidently sometimes overflowed by the streams 
which border it. Yet the extent of salt, it would seem, 
did not realize Capt Boone's anticipations, as he re- 
marks that it was covered "with the slightest possiUe 
film of crystallized salt on the surface, enough to make 
it white." But he ei^lored only a small portion of the 
plain, which was very extensive. 

■ CanC. Bodne is a ano of the Ittte OoL Dutid Boone. Uw cddmited nioaeer 
off Ae West. Being of practical ha.U% and of extendve — |— *— ~ il|Ma tfaow 
dtwrft, mudi wdgM i* due to U* obMratfaws-— Gnoo. 
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However, the most wonderful saline is the great Salt 
Rock, which he found further to the [188] southwestward, 
on the main Red Fork. "The whole cove on the right 
of the two forks of the river," says Capt. Boone, "appears 
to be one immense salt spring of water so much concen- 
trated, that, as soon as it reaches the point of breaking 
forth, it begins depositing its salt. In this way a large 
crust, or rock is formed all over the bottom for perhaps 
160 acres. Digging through the sand for a few inches 
anywhere in this space, we could find the solid salt, so 
hard that there was no means in our power of getting up 
a block of it. We broke our mattock in the attempt. In 
many places, through this rock-salt crust the water boiled 
up as clear as crystal . . . but so salt that our hands, 
after bemg immersed in it and suffered to dry, became as 
white as snow. Thrusting the arm down into these holes^ 
they appeared to be walled with salt as far down as one 
could reach. The cliffs which overhang this place are 
composed of red day and gypsum, and capped with a 
stratum d the latter. . . . We foimd this salt a little 
bitter from the impurities it containedy probably Epsom 
salts princqMiUy.*' As it Is overhung ivi^ sulphate ol lime, 
and peihaps also based upon the same, m|g^t not this 
'salt-rock' be heavily iiiq[»negnated with this mineral, oc- 
casioning ite excessive hardness? Capt Boone also speaks 
of gypsum in various other places, both north and south 
of th^ during his travd. 

Mr. Sibley (then of Fort Osage), who was quite familiar 
with the western prairies, visited [189] a saline, over thirty 
years ago, whidi would seem to be the 'Salt Plain' first 
mentioned by Capt. Boone. The former, it is true, found 
the salt much more abundant than as described by the 
latter; but this may be owing to Capt. Boone's not having 
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penetntod as far as the pdnt aHuded to by Mr. Si|]l^» — 
wboae descr^tkm Is in the foUowing language:^** 

"The Gfand Saline Is situated about ate miles south- 
west of Fort Osage, between two foiks of a small branch 

of the Arkansas, one of which washes Its southern ex- 
tremity, and the other, the principal one, runs nearly paral- 
lel, within a mile of its opposite side. It is a hard level 
plain of reddish colored sand, and of an irregular or mixed 
figure. Its greatest length is from northwest to southeast, 
and its circumference about thirty miles. From the ap- 
pearance of the driftwood that is scattered over, it would 
seem the whole plain is at times inundated by the over- 
flowing of the streams that pass near it. This plain is 
entirely covered in dry hot weather, from two to six inches 
deep, with a crust of beautiful clean white salt, of a quality 
rather superior to the imported blo\^Ti salt. It bears a 
striking resemblance to a field of briUiant snow after a 
rain, with a light crust on its top." 

This is, in extent and appearance, nearly as described 
fay several hunters and Indian traders with whom I have 
conversed. Col. Logan, a worthy former agent of the 
Creek Indians,"* [190] visited no doubt the same, not far 
from the same period; and he describes it in a similar man- 
ner — only representing the depth of the salt as greater. 
Everywhere that he dug through the stratum of earth about 
the margin, at the depth of a few inches he came to a rock 
cf solid salt, which induced him to believe that the whole 
oountiy thereabouts was based upon a stratum ol 'rock salt.' 

" Brackenbiidge'a [Brackenhdge's] Voyage up the Missouri River, p. 305. 
— Gnoo. 

Commemt hf Ei. See our volnme vi, p. tsj, aolB 54; alio our iMilniBe pp. 
X9X-I94- 

*** James Logan was appointed agent among the Creeks shortly after their 
final lanonoi to bdianTcniliKy (alioat i8|8), anii wMzqiliaid about x84Sd—BD» 
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Hiis was of areddishcast, pertakiDg of the color of the sur- 
face of the sunoundiiig oountiy. Mr. SiUey remarks Uiat 
"the distance to a navigable branch of Arkansas is about 
eighty miles" — referring perhaps to the Red Fork; though 
the saline is no doubt at a still less distance from tbt main 
stream. 

With such inexhaustible mines of salt within two or 

three days' journey of the Arkansas river, and again within 
the same distance of the Missouri, which would cost no 
further labor than the digging it up and the transporting 
of it to boats for freighting it down those streams, it seems 
strange that they should lie idle, while we are receiving 
much of our suppUes of this indispensable commodity from 
abroad. 

Besides the salines already mentioned, there is one high 
on the Canadian river, some two hundred miles east of 
Santa ¥6. Also, it is said, there are some to be found on 
the waters of Red River; and numerous others are no 
doubt scattered throughout the same r^ons, which have 
never been discovered. 

Many of the low valleys of ail the western [191] streams 
(Red River as well as Arkansas and its branches), are 
impregnated with salinous qualities, and, during wet 
weather, ooze saltish exudations, which efiSocesce in a thin 
scum. This is sometimes pure salt, but more frequendy 
compounded of different salts — not only d the muriate, 
but of the sulphate of soda, and perhaps magnesia; often 
Strongly tinctured with nitre. Some of the waters of these 
sections (particularly when stagnant) are so saturated 
with this compound during diy weather, that they are 
insupportable even for brutes — much to the constema* 
tion of a forlorn traveller. In these saline flats nothing 
grows but hard wiry grass, which a fiunished beast will 
scarcely eat. 
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It is from these exudatioDS, as well as horn the salmes 
or s&lt plains faefofe mentioiiedi tiiat our western waters^ 
especially from Arkansas to Red River, acquire their 
brackishness during the low seasons; and not from the 

mountains, as sornc have presumed. Such as issue from 
thence are there as pure, fresh and crystaiiine as snow-fed 
riiis and icy fountains can make them. 

It will now readily be inferred that the Great Prairies 
from Red River to the western sources of the Missouri, 
are, as has before been intimated, chiefly uninhabitable — 
not so much for want of wood (though the plains are alto- 
gether naked), as of soil and of water; for though some 
of the plains appear of sufficiently fertile soil, they are 
mostly of a sterile character, and all too dry to be culti- 
vated. [192] These great steppes seem only fitted for the 
haunts of the mustang, the buffalo, the antelope, and their 
migratory lord, the prairie Indian. Unless with the 
progressive influence of time, some favorable mutation 
should be wrought in nature's operations, to revive the 
plains and upland prairies, the occaskoal fertile valleys 
are too isolated and remote to become die abodes of 
civilized man. 

Like the table plains of Northern Mexico, these high 
prairies could at present only be made available for grazing 
purposes, and that m the vicinity of the water-couises. 
The grass with which they are mostly dothed, is of a superior 
quality. Hie c^farated 'buffalo grass' is of two hinds» 
both of which are q>edes <tf the g^ama of New Mexico, 
and equally nutritious at all seasons. It is the same, I 
believe, that is called 'mezquite grass' In Tezas^ from the 
mezquite tree which grows there in the same dry regions 
with it. Of this unequalled pasturage the great western 
prauies afford a sufficiency to graze catde for the supply 
of aU the United States. It is particulaily adapted to 
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sheep-raising, as is shown by example of the same species 
m New Mexico. 

But from the general sterility and unhabitableness of 
the Prairies is except«i, as will be understood, that portion, 
already alluded to, which borders our western frontier. 
The uplands from the Arkansas boundary to the Crc^ 
Timbers, are everywhere beautifully interspersed with 
isolated prairies and glades, many of which are fertile, 
though some are [193] too flat, and consequently inclin«i 
to be marshy. The valleys of the streams are principally 
of a rich loam, rather subject to inundations, but mostly 
tillable. The timlxTcd uplands are mostly of fair cjuality, 
except on the broken ridges and mountainous sections 
before referred to. Some of the uplands, however, known 
usually as 'post-oak flats,' like the marshy prairies, seem 
to be based upon qiuck-saod. The soil is of a dead luqwo- 
ductive character, and covered with small lumps or mounds 
of various sizes, and of irregular shapes. 

The country l3ring west of Missouri, which includes 
fhe sources of the Neosho, the Verdigris, the Marais-des- 
Cygoes and other faranches of the Osage, and the lower 
sections of the Kansas river, vies with any portion of the 
Far West in the amenity of its uplaod pniries — in the 
richness of its alluvial hottoms — in the beauty and fresh- 
ness of its purling riUs and rivulets — and in the salu-^ 
brily of its atmosphere. 

We have here then, along the whole border, a strip of 
country, avengmg at least two hundred miles wide by 
five hundred long — and even more if we extend it up the 
Missouri river — affoidmg territofy for two States, respec- 
table in size, and though more scant in timber, yet more 
fertile, in general, than the two conterminous States of 
Miaspori and Arkansas. But most of this delightful region 
has been ceded to the different tribes of the Frontier Indians. 
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[194] CoQceming that portioa of the Prairies which 
lies south of Red River, in Northern Texas, I learn from 
some interesting memoranda, politely furnished me by 
Dr. Henry Connelly, one of the principals of the pioneer 
expedition from Chiliiiahua to Arkansas, of which I have 
already spoken, that, besides some beautiful lands among 
the Cross Timbers, there is a great deal of delightful coun- 
try still further west, of a part of which that gentleman 
holds the following language: — "Between the Brazos and 
Red River, there is surely the most beautiful and picturesque 
region I have ever beheld. I saw some of the finest timber, 
generally oak — not that scrubby oak which characterizes 
so much of the Texan territory — but large black and 
bur-oak; such as would answer all the purposes for which 
the largest timber is useful. Between those two rivers, 
no doubt there is destined to be one of the most dense and 
prosperous settlements. The fertility of the soil is not 
exceeded by any I have seen; and, from the hif^ and un- 
dulating character of the country, there can be no doubt 
of its being very healthy. " 

To the westward of Rio Brazos, and south of some 
sandy and saline regions which border the upper portions 
of this stream, the same enterprising traveller represents 
many of the valleys as rich and beautiful, and the uplands 
as being in many places sparsely timbered with mesquite 
trees. This is paiticulariy the case on the sources of the 
Cdorado, where the ooui^ Is deli^^tfidly watered. But 
immediately [195] noirth of this sets in that immense desert 
region of tfie liano Esfcacado. 

The chief natural disadvantage to which the Great 
Western Prakies are e]q>osed, consists in ^ absence of 
navigable streams. Througjiout the whole vast tenitocy 
which I have been attempting to describe^ there is not a 
sin^f e river, except the Missouri, which is navigable during 
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the whole season. The remaining streams, in their course 
through the plains, are and must continue to be, for all 
purposes of commerce, comparatively useless. 

The chief of these rivers are the Missouri, the Arkansas, 
and Red River, with their numerous tributaries. The 
principal western branches of the Missouri are the Yellow 
Stone, the Platte and the Kansas. Small 'flats' and 'buf- 
falo boats* have passed down the two former for a con- 
siderable distance, during high water; but they are never 
navigable to any extent by steamboats. 

The Arkansas river penetrates far into the Rocky Moun- 
tains, its ramifications, interlocking with some of the waters 
of the Missouri, Columbia, San Buenaventura, Colorado 
of the West, and Rio del Norte. ^ The channel of this 
stream, in its course thxotigh the FiaJzieSy is very wide and 
shallow, with banks in many places haidly five feet abo¥e 
low water. It will probably measure nearly 2000 mfles 
in length, from its source to the frontier of Arkansas. It 
is called Rio NapesU by the Mexicans; but among the 
early French voyagers it acquired the name of Arkansas, 
or rather [196] Akansa^"* from a tribe of the Dahcotab or 
Osage stock, who lived near its moutL This river has 
numerous tributaries, some of wbicfa are of great length, 
yet there is not one that is at all navigable, except die 

Gregg probably takes this information from Piiw's joumala. In his editioD 
Hbenai, EDiott Coues dafans (8, p. 73J, mle xS) that San Bottaveatiim River 
WKB a myth of this early period. PQcc deacribes it aa anptying into the Pacific 
north of California; but upon his map it runs into a lalt lakei and is 

probably to be identitieii with Sevier River. — Ed. 

A stnnger woiiU be led to mppoae nere iridiani a ^ntam of oirtliosnplijr« 
from the fact of our » generally adopting the French spelling of Indian names, 
whereby all sight is soon lost of the original. The French first corrupt them, and 
we, by adapting our pronunciation to thar orthography, at once transform them 
into new names. Thus ' polite wage' hat coamted into Arkon'sat the plnnl 
of the primitive Arkansa or Arbonsok; though an approximate, Ar'kaHsatff, is still 
the current 'vulgar' proaundation. Osagt and a great many others have suffeied 
^niflar metaaoqihaaea.— Gnoo. 
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Neosho from the north, which has been descended by small 
boats for at least a hundred mQes. 
Red River is much shorter and narrower from the frontier 

westward than the Arkansas, bearing but little over half 
the volume of water. Even in its serpentine course it can 
hardly exceed 1200 miles from the Arkansas boundary to 
its source. This river rises in the table plains of the Llano 
Estacado, and has not, as I have been assured by traders 
and hunters, any mountainous elevations about its source 
of any consequence;"' althougli we are continually hearing 
the inhabitants of its lower borders speak of the ''June 
jreskeis produced by the me\^yig of the snow in the moun- 
tains." 

The upper portions of this river, and emphatically from 
the mouth of the False Washita (or Faux Ouachitta) up- 
ward, present little or no facilities for navigation; being 
frequently ^lead out over sand-bars to the width of several 
hundred yards. A very credible Indian trader, who had 
been on Red River [197] some two hundred miles above 
the False Washita, informed me, diat, while m some places 
he found it not over fifty yards wide, in others it was at least 
five hundred. This and most other prairie streams have 
commonly very low banks with remarkably shallow chan- 
Dds» which, during dnms^ sometimes go dzy in thdr 
transit through the sandy phwis.**' 

For the exploratioa of the sources of Red River, sec our volume xvi, p. 85, 
BolB s>> Grct nmdd appear to be one of die Sat oonedljr to loeata tlia head- 
wamt of this stream. — Ed. 

"* Of all the riven of this character, the Cimamm* being on the route from 
Miaaouri to Sanu F£, hai become the moet bmoui. Ill water disappearB in the 
land and reappears again* in to many places, that some ttanHen have contended 
that it 'ebbs and flows' periodically. This is dou^itlr'^ owing to the fact, that 
the little current which may flow above the sand in tiie night, or in cloudy weather, 
is kept dried tq>, in an unshaded diattnel, during the hot lunny daya. Botinaone 
places the aand is so poaoua that the water never flows above it, except daring 
freshets. 

I was once greatly surprised upon encountering one of these sandy sectioos of the 
river after a tremendous zain-atocm. Our caravan was encamped at the 'Lower 
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It wodd be ndtiber ihtearesttng nor pnxfitaUe to present 
to my readero a detailed account of all tlie tributaiies of 
the tliree principal rivers aheady mentioned. Th^ may 
be [198] found for the most part laid down, with their 
bearings and relative magnitudes, upon the map which 
accompanies tins work. It is only necessary to say in 
addition, that none of them can ever be availed of to any 
considerable extent for purposes of navigation. 

With regard to the productions of ^ sofl of diese regions, 
the reader will probably have taned, in the main, a tolerably 
correct idea already; neverthdess a few further specifica- 
tions may not be altogether unacceptable. 

The timber of that portion of tiic United States territory 
which is included between the Arkansas frontier and the 
Cross Timbers, throughout the highlands, is mostly oak 
of various kinds, of which black-jack and post-oak pre- 
dominate, as these, and especially the former, seem only 
capable of withstanding the conflagrations to which they 
are exposed, and therefore abound along the prairie borders. 
The black-jack presents a blackened, scrubby appearance, 
with harsh rugged branches — partly on account of being 
so often scorched and crisped by the prairie tires. Aljout 
the streams we find an intermixture of elm, backberry, 

Cimarron Spring:' and, a little after night-fall, a dismal, murky cloud was seen 
gathering in the western horizon, which very soon came lowering upon us, driven 
by a hurricane, and bringing with it one of those tremendous bursts of thunder 
and Bjfrtntwfl^ and tain, which render the storms of the Prairies, like those of dw 
tropics, rrrriVlr Uni! stones, as large as turkeys' eggs, and torrents of rain 
soon drenched the whole countxyi and so rapidly were the bonks of the river 
c wflo w tt d, that the moat active enrtkma were requisite to prevent the moles that 
were 'staked' in fhe vdley from drowning. Next morning, after croaiiiig the 
neck of a bend, we •were, at the distance of about three miles, upon the river-bank 
again; when, to our astonishment, the wetted sand, and an occasional pool, fast 
being absorbed, ncre the only vestiges of (he recent flood — -no water was flowing 
Himl 

In these »an<iy stretrhes of the Ctmarron, and other similar 'dry streams,' 
tiavellers procure water by excavating basins in the channel, a few feet deep, into 
wfaidi the water is fiUnted fioin the Mtunted aand^ Guoo. 
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peccan (or pecan), aah, walnut, mulberry, cherry, persim- 
moD, Cottonwood, qrcamore, Inich, etc., with varieties 
of hidcoiy, gum, dogwood, and the like. AH of the fore- 
going, except paccan, gum and dogwood, are alao found 
west of MIsBouri, where, although the uplands are almost 
wholly prairie, the richest growths predominate in the 
valleys. 

[199] In many of the rich bottoms from the Canadian 
to Red River, for a distance of one or two hundred miles 
west of the frontier, is found the celebrated bois-d'arc 
(literally, bow-nvod), usually corrupted in pronunciation 
to bowdark. It was so named by the French on account 
of its peculiar fitness for bows. This tree is sometimes 
found with a trunk two or three feet in diameter, but, 
being much branched, it is rarely over forty or fifty feet 
high. The leaves are large, and it bears a fruit a little 
resembling the orange in general appearance, though 
rougher and larger, being four or five inches in diameter; 
but it is not used for food. The w^ood is of a beautiful 
light orange color, and, though coarse, is susceptible of 
polish. It is one of the hardest, firmest and most durable 
of timbers, and is much used by wagon-makers and mill- 
wrights, as well as by the wild Indians, who make bows 
of the younger growths.*" 

On the Arkansas and especially its southern tributaries 
as far west as the Verdigris, and up those of Red River 
nearly to the False Washita, the bottoms are mostly cov- 
ered with cane. And scattered over all the south to about 
the same distance westward, the sassafras abounds, which 
grows here in every idnd of sc»l and locality. 

The celebrated Cross Twibers^ of which frequent mention 
has been made, extend from the Brazos, or perhaps from 
file Colorado dt Texas, acrojs the sources of Trinity, travers- 

t" This is the ■hntb now known u OMfe orange {Madm» OMroNffoM)^ — Ed. 
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ing Red River above the False Washita, and thence [200] 
west of north, to the Red Fork of Arkansas, if not further. 
It is a rough hilly range of country, and, though not moun- 
tainous, may perhaps be considered a prolongation of that 
chain of low mountains which pass to the northward of 
Bexar and Austin city in Texas.*** 

The Cross Timbers vary in width from five to thirty 
miles, and entirely cut off the communication betwixt the 
interior prairies and those of the great plains. They may 
be considered as the 'fringe' of the great prairies, being 
a continuous brushy strip, composed of various kinds of 
undergrowth; such as black-jacks, post-oaks, and in some 
places hickory, elm, etc., intermixed with a very diminutive 
dwarf oak, called by the hunters 'shin oak.' Most of the 
timber appears to be kept small by the continual inroads 
of the * burning prairies;' for, being killed almost annually, 
it is constantly replaced by scions of imdergrowth; so that 
it becomes more and more dense every reproduction. In 
KHne places, however, the oaks are of considerable size, 
and able to withstand the con^agrations. The under- 
wood is ao matted in many places with grape-vines, green- 
fairiars, etc., as to form almost impenetrable * roughs,' which 
serve as hiding-places for wild beasts, as wdl as ^d Indians ; - 
and would, in savage warfare, prove almost as formidable 
as the hammocks of Florida. 

South of the Canadian, a branch of these Cross Timbers 
projects off westward, extendmg across this stream, and 
up its course for 100 [mi] mUes or so, from whence, it 
indines northwest beyond the North Fork, and ultimate- 
ly ceases, no doubt, In the great sandy plains in that direc- 
tion. 

*** Bexar is the older Dame for San Antonio, Texas, which was founded (17x8) 
MftpftrfdioandinlHicmtotlieiiieiiioiyof San Aatonfode B^^ Awds . 

was laid out (1839) as the capital of the imkpeDdent Mite of Texas. See GwgB 
P. Caniioo, Ttxaa QAtm Yoik, 1903).^- Eft. .<<^fstTiU^^^^ 

/^'^ or THi '^^X • 
' / UNIVERSITY I 
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Tlie regkm of the CicfiB Timbets is genenUy weU-^tered; 
and is interspersed with romantic and fertile tiacts. The 
bottoms of the tributaries of Red River, even for some 
distance west of the Cross Timbers Qpcarhaps almost to 
the U. S. boundary), are mostly veiy fertile^ and timbered 
with nairow stripes of elm, hackberry, wa3nut, hickoiy, 
midbeny, bur-oak and other rich growths. 

But further north, and west of the Cross Timbers, even 
the streams are neariy naked. The Cimarron river for 
more than a hundred miles is absdutdy without timber; 
and the Arkansas, for so large a stream, is remaricaUy 
scant. The southern header, being protected from the 
prairie fires by a chain of sand-hills, which extends for two 
hundred miles along it, is not so bare as the northern bank; 
though even here it is only skirted with occasional sparstly 
set groves of cottonwood in the nooks and bends. It is 
upon the abundance of islands which intersperse its chan- 
nel, that the greatest quantity of timber (tliough purely 
cottonwo<xi) is to be found; yet withal, there are stretches 
X. of miles without a tree in view. The banks of the Canadian 
are equally naked; and, having fewer islands, the river 
appears still more barren. In fact, there is scarce any- 
thing; else but cottonwooci, and that very sparsely scattered 
[202J along the streams, throughout most of the far-westein 
prairies. 

It is unquestionably the prairie conflap;ra lions thai keep 
down the woody gro^^'th upon most of the western uplands. 
The occasional skirts and fringes which have escaped their 
lage, have been protected by the streams they border. Yet 
may not the time come when these vast plains will be 
covered with timber? It would seem that the prairie 
region, long after the discovery of America, extended to 
the veiy banks of the Mississippi. Father Marquette, 
in a voyage down this river, in 1673, after passing below 
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the mouth of the Ohio, reiiiaxks!-'"Tbe banks of the 
river began to be covered with hi^ tieeS) which hindered 
us from observing the country as we had done all akmg; 
but we judged from the bellowing of the oxen [buffalo] that 
the meadows are very near.**** — Indeed, there are parts 
of the southwest now thickly set with trees of good size, 
tliat, within the remembrance of tlie oldest inhabitants, 
were as naked as the prairie plains; and the appearance 
of the timber in many other sections indicates that it has 
grown up within less than a century. In fact, we arc now 
witnessing the encroachment of the timber upon the prairies, 
wherever the devastadng conflagrations have ceased their 
ravages. 

The high plains seem too dry and lifeless to produce 
timber; yet might not the vicissitudes of nature operate a 
change likewise upon the seasons? Why may we not sup- 
jx)se [203J that the genial influences of civilization — that 
extensive cultivation of the earth — might contribute to the 
multiplication of showers, as it certainly does of fountains? 
Or that the shady groves, as they advance upon the prairies, 
may have some effect upon the seasons? At least, many 
old settlers maintain that the droughts are becoming less 
oppressive in the West. The people of New Mexico also 
assure us that the rains have much increased of latter 
years, a phenomenon which the vulgar superstitiously 
attribute to the arrival of the Missouri traders. Then 
may we not hope lhat tiiese sterile regions mig^t yet be 
thus revived and fertilised, and their surface covered one 
day by flourishing settlements to the Rod^ Mountains? 

With regard to fruits, the lYauies are of course not veiy 
plentifully supplied. West of the border, however, for 
nearly two hundred miles, they are covered, in many [daces, 

*** See Thwaitcs, JuuU JUlaiioru, lix, for Marquette's journal. This quotation 
b fDitnd OD p. E». 
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wifh the wild strawberry; and the giom lining the streams 
frequently abound in grapes, plums, penrimmons^ imdr 
berries, peccans, hackberries, and other 'sylvan luxuries.' 
The high prauies beyond, however, are very bare of fruits. 
The prickly pear may be found over most of the dry plains , 
but this is neither very palatable nor wholesome, though 
often eaten by travellers for want ol other fruits. Up)on 
the branches of the Canadian, North Fork, and Cimarron, 
there are, in places, considerable quantities of excellent 
plums, grapes, choke-cherries, gooseberries, and currants 
— of the [204] latter there are three kii:id3, black, red, and 
white. About the ravines and marshy grounds (particu- 
larly towards the east) there are different kinds of small 
onions, with which the traveller may season his fresh meats. 
On the plains, also, I have met with a species resembling 
garlie in ilavor. 

But the flowers are among the most interesting products 
of the frontier prairies. These gay meadows wear their 
most fanciful piebald robes from the earliest spring till 
divested of them by the hoary frosts of autumn. When 
Bigdn. winter has fled, but before the grassy green appears, 
or other vegetation has ventured to peep abcyve the earth, 
they are bespeckled in many places with a species of ery- 
tiirmivm, a pretty lilaceous little flower, which springs 
from the ground already developed, between a pair d 
lanceolate leaves, and is soon after in full bloom.'** But 
the floriferous region only extends about two hundred 
miles beyond the border: the hi^ plains are neady as 
destitute of flowers as they are of fruits. 

The dimaie of most parts of the Fl»iries is no doiiht 
healthy in the extreme; for a purer atmo^here is hardly 
to be found. But the cold rains of the 'wet season^' and 
the colder snows of winter, with the annoying winds 

M* Commonly known as dog-tooUied violet. — Ed. 
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that prevafl at neaily all times, often render it very un- 
pleasant. It can hardly be said, it is true, that the Prairies 

have their regular 'dry and rainy seasons;' yet the summers 
are often so droughty, that, unless some change should 
[205] be effected in nature's functions, cultivators would 
generally find it necessary, no doubt, to resort to irrigation. 
That portion, however, which is conterminous with our 
western border, and to the distance of nearly two hundred 
miles westward, in every respect resembles the adjacent 
States of Missouri and Arkansas in climate. The south 
is a little disposed to chills and fevers; but the northern 
portion is as healthy as the most salubrious uplands of 
Missouri. 

CHAPTER XXVn [XI] 

ANIMALS OF THE PRAIRIES 

The Mustuig or Wild Horse Capturing him by 'CreMUig*' and with 
the Lazo — Horse flesli — The Buffalo — Its Appearance — Excel- 
lence of its Meat — General Utility to the Indian and Traveller — 
Prospect of its Eaclinctitm^ Hunting the Buffab with Bow and 
Arrows, the Lance, etc — ^'StiU-hunting' — The Buffalo ferocious 
only when wounded — Butchering, etc. — The Gray Wolf — Its 
Modes of killing Bunalo — Their great Numbers — A ' Wolf-scrape' 
— The Prairie Wolf, or *Jackal of the Prairies'— Elk, Deer and 
Bear — The Antelope — The Bighorn — The Prairie Dog — Owls 
and Rattlesnakes — The Homed Frog — Fowls — Bees, etc 

The zoology of the Prairies has probably attracted more 
attentum dian any other feature of their natural histoiy. 
Tina baa not axiaen altogether from tibe peculiar mtoest 
the anunals of the Ftaliies possess; but' they constitute 
so considerable a portion of the sode^ of Uie travdler 
who joomeys among fhem, that they get to hold somewhat 
the same place in his estimation that his feOow-creatuies 
would occupy if he were in dvilization. Buleed^ the 
animals are pat immtnee the communities of the Fkaiiies. 

By far the most noUe of these, and therefore [207] the 
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best entitled to pieoedence ia the brief notice I am able 
to present ol tJie animab d those tt^/m. Is the muskm^ 
or wild hofse of the Pkairies. As he is descended from the 
stock mtroduced Into America by the fiist ^Moilsh colonists^ 
he has no doubt a partial mixture of Arabian blood. Being 
of domestic origin, he Is found of various ooloiSy and some- 
times of a beautiful piebald. 

It Is a singular fact m the economy of nature, that all 
wUd animals of the same species should have one uniform 
color (with only occasional but uniform differences between 
males and females); while that of the domestic animals, 
whether quadruped or fowl, is more or less diversified. 

The beauty of the mustang is proverbial. One in par- 
ticular has been celebrated by hunters, of which marvellous 
stories are told. He has been represented as a medium- 
sized stallion of perfect symmetry, milk-white, save a pair 
of black ears — a natural ' pacer, ' and so fleet, it has been 
said, as to leave far behind every horse that had been tried 
in pursuit of him, without breaking his 'pace.' But I 
infer that this story is somewhat mythical, from the dif- 
ficulty which one finds in fixing the abiding place of its 
equine hero. lie is familiarly known, by common report, 
all over the great PrLiiries. The trapper celebrates him 
in the vicinity of the northern Rocky [208] Mountains; 
the hunter, on the Arkansas, or in the midst of the Plains; 
while others have him pacing at the rate of half a mile a 
minute on the borders of Texas. It is hardly a matter 
of suiprlse, then, that a creature of such an ufaiquitaiy 
existence should never have been caught. 

The wild horses are generally weU-foimed, with trim and 
dean limbs; stOl their elegance has been much exaggerated 
by travdlers, because they have seen them at large, aban- 

Mutkmg nould mott naturaUy seem a eoinq>tioD of the Spanisb adjective 
■l i w w ci (witboot owner), but tbe Mnicani call wild bonet wmMoM^ % wptaojan 
ia <m df iis MOM tifdi «M«*MM»w^ Gino. 
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doned to their wild and natural gaiety. Then, it is true, they 
appear superb indeed; but when caught and tamed, they 
generally dwindle down to ordinary ponies. Large droves 
are very frequently seen upon the Prairies, sometimes of 
hundreds together, gam boiling and curvetting within a 
short distance of the caravans. It is sometimes difficult 
to keep them from dashing among the loose stock of the 
traveller, which would be exceedingly dangerous; for, once 
together, they are hard to separate again . particularly if 
the number of mustangs is much the greatest. It is a 
singular fact, that the gentlest wagon-horse (even though 
quite fagged with travel), once among a drove of mustangs, 
will often acquire m a few hours all the intractable wiklness 
of his untamed companions. 

The mustang is sometimes taken by the cruel expedient 
of 'aeasiDg,' which consists in shooting him through the 
upper crease of the neck, above the cervical vertebne; 
when, the ball cutting a principal nerve, he falls as sud- 
denly [209] as if shot in the brain, and remains senseless 
for a few minutesi duzing which he is secured with a rope. 
He soon recovers from the shock, however, and springs to 
his feet, hut finds hunsdf deprived of his liberty. He is 
easily tamed after this, and the wound heals without leaving 
any phyml injury. But 'creasing' is so nice an operation 
that many are kflled in the attempt H the ball pass a 
little too low, it fractures a vertebra and kilk the poor 
brute instantly. 

But the most usual mode, among the Mexicans and 
Indians, of taking the mestefia (as the former call these 
anunals), is with the lazo. They pursue them on fleet 
hmeS) and great numbers are thus noosed and tamed. 
The mustang has been taken in Texas in conaderable 
numbers by preparing a strong pen at some passway or 
crossing of a river, into which they are frightened and 
caught. 
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Upon the plains, I once succeeded in sepazating a gay- 
looking stallion from his hod of mesle^, upon whkh he 
Immediately joined our cabaUada, and was directly lazoed 
by a Mexican. As he curvetted at the end of the rope, or 

would stop and gaze majestically at his subjecters, his 
symmetrical proportions attracted the attention of all; 
and our best jockeys at once valued him at fjvc hundred 
dollars. But it appeared that he had before been tameti, 
for he soon submitted to the saddle, and in a few days 
dwindled down to scarce a twenty dollar liackiiey. 

Prairie travellers have often been reduced [210] to the 
necessity of eating the flesh of the mustang; and, when 
young and tender, it has been accounted savory enough; 
but, when of full age, it is said to be exceedingly rancid, 
particularly v. hen fat. They are sometimes hunted by 
Mexicans for their oil, which is used by the curriers. 

The buffalOj though making no pretensions to the elegance 
and symmetry of the mustang, is by far the most im{)ortant 
animal of the Prairies to the traveller. It is sufficiendy 
well known that these animals bear but little resemblance 
to the buffalo of India; but that they are a spedes of lu8on» 
or bos Americanus, according to naturalists. They are 
called Cibolos by the Mexicans; and it would certainly 
have prevented ambiguity, had they been distingwishcd . 
by some other name than buffalo vnth us. 

Their duaky black color becomes much pekr during 
the aeascm of long hair.*** The phenomenon of a white 
buffalo has frequently been remarked upon the Fkairies; 
hut as the white ddn is said to have been used In the 
mystic ceremonies of many of the northern tribes of 
Indians, this probably created such a demand for them, 
that they have become neady esctinct Their unusual 

The bulls usuallj shed in the spring, from the shoulders back, but not In 
boat, iriddi imputi to dwm quite a IkB-Kke appeaiaaoe.— GXBM. 
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color has commonly been considered a lusus naiurtB, yet 
it is probable that they stand in about the same relation 
to the black or brown buffalo that black sheep do to white 
ones. The horns of [211] the buffalo are short and black, 
and almost concealed under the frightfully shaggy frontlets 
of long woolly hair that crown tlie foreheads of the bulls; 
which, with the goat like beard, and ill sliapcn hump, 
form the chief distinction between ihcm and the domestic 
cattle: in fact, they arc so nearly of the same species that 
they will breed together; though the ofifspring, like the 
mule, is said to be unfruitful. Between the males and 
females there is still a greater disproportkm in size than 
among the domestic cattle. A buffalo cow is about as 
heavy as a common ox, while a laige fat bull will weigh 
perhaps double as much. 

These are very gr^anous animals. At some seasons, 
however, the cows rather indine to keep to themselves; 
at other times they are mostly seen in the centre of the 
gang, while the bulls are scattered around, frequently to 
a considerable distance, evidently guaiding the cows and 
calves. And on the outskirts of the buffalo range, we 
are apt to meet with small gangs of bulls alone, a day or 
two's travel distant, as though performing the office of 
'piquet guards' for the main herds. 

The flesh of the bufiEalo is, I think, as fine as any meat 
I ever tasted: the old hunter will not admit that there is 
anything equal to it. Much of its apparent savoriness, 
however, results perhaps from our sharpened 'prairie 
appetites,' and our being usually upon salt provisions 
awhile before obtaining it. The [212] flesh is of coarser 
texture than beef, more juicy, and the fat and lean better 
distributed. Th^ meat is also very easy of digestion/" 



It has often been remarked by travellers, that howrvrr much bM^f*** meat 
one may eat, do mcoavenience is ever suffered from U. — Grego. 
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possessing even aperient qualities. The circumstance that 
bulls of all ages, if fat, make good beef, is a further proof 
of the superiority of buffalo meat. These are generally 
selected for consumption in the winter and early spring, 
when the cows, unless barren, are apt to be poor; but during 
most of the year, the latter are the fattest and tend crest 
meat. Of these, the udder is held as hardly second to 
the tongue in delicacy. But what the tail of the beaver 
is to the trapper, the tongue of the buffalo is to the hunter* 
Next to this are the ' marrow-bones, ' the tender-lo]iis» and 
the hump-ribs. Instead of a gristly substance, as some- 
times stated, the hump is produced by a convex tier of 
mtkal ribs, which project from the spine, forming a gradual 
curve over the shoulders: those of the middle being some- 
times nearly two feet in length. The 'veal' is rarely good, 
being generally poor, owing to the scanty supply of milk 
whM^ their dams afford, and to their running so mudi 
from hunters and wolves. 

This animal furnishes almost the exduaive food of the 
prairie T"i1i«"»j as weQ as covering for their wjgwams 
and most of their dotfaing; also tiieir bedding, ropes, bags 
for their meat, &c.; sinews for bow-strings, for sewing 
moccasins, leggins» and the like; besides [213] sustenance 
for the numerous travdlers and trappers who range upon 
theur grazing regions. Were they only killed for food, 
however, their natural increase would perhaps rq)lenish 
the loss: yet the continual and wanton slaughter of them 
by travellers and hunters, and the still greater havoc 
made among them by the Indians, not only for meat, but 
often for the skins and tongues alone (for which they find 
a ready market among their traders), are fast reducing 
their numbers, and must ultimately effect their total an- 
nihilation from the continent. It is believed that the annual 
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'export' of buffalo rugs*** from the Prairies and bordering 
'buffalo range,* is about a hundred thousand: and the 
number killed wantonly, or exclusively for meat, is no 
doubt still greater, as the skins are fit to dress scarcely 
half the year. The vast extent of the prairies upon which 
they now pasture is no argument against the prospect of 
their total extinction, when we take into consideration the 
extent of country from which they have already disappeared; 
for it is well known, that, within the recollection of our 
oldest pioneers, they were nearly as abundant east of the 
Mississippi as they now are upon the western prairies; and 
from history we learn, that they once ranged to the Atlantic 
coast. Even within thirty years, they were abundant 
over much of the present States of Missouri and Arkansas; 
yet they are now rarely seen vdthin two himdred miles of 
the frofltier* Indeed, upon the high [214] plains they 
have very sensibly decreased within the last ten yean. 
Nevertheless, the number of buffalo upon the Prairies is 
still immense. But, as they incline to migrate m masse 
from place to place, it sometimes happens, that, fcx several 
days' travel together, not a single one is to be met with; 
but,, in other places, many thousands are often seen at one 
view. 

The Indian^ as wdl as Mewans, hunt the buffslo 
mostly with the bow and airows. For this puipose they 
train their fleetest horses to run dose beside him; and, 
when near enough, with almost unetrlng aim, they pierce 
him with their arrows, usually behind the short ribs, ran- 
ging forward, which soon dinbles and brings him to the 
ground. When an arrow has been Si-directed, or does 
not enter deep enou^, and even sometimes when it has 
penetrated a vital part, but is needed to use again, the 

"•Often, but it would seem improperly, called 'buffalo roftM. '—Gkboo. 
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hunter sometimes rides up and draws it out idiite the 
animal is yet nmning. An atUetic Indian iHU not unr 
frequently discliaige his darts with such force, that I have 
seen them (30 inches long) wholly buried in the body of 
a buffalo: and I have be«n assured by hunters that the 
arrows, missing the bones, have been known to pass entirely 
through the huge carcass and fall upon the ground. 

The dexterity acquired by these wild hunters in shooting 
the buffalo, is very surprising. On one occasion, upon 
the prairies, a party of Witchita Indians were encamped 
near us; and [215] a drove of bulTalo passing in the vicinity, 
I request«i a chief to take my horse and kill one 'upon 
the shares.' He delighted in the sport; so, gathering his 
arrows, he mounted the pony, which was slow, and withal 
very lean, and giving chase, in a few minutes he had two 
buffaloes lying upon the plain, and two others went off so 
badly wounded, that, with a little exertion, they might 
have been secured. 

But the dexterity of the Comanchcs in the buffalo chase 
is perhaps superior to that of any other tribe. The Mexican 
CiboleraSt however, are scarcely if at all inferior to the 
Indians in this sport I onoe went on a hunting expedition 
with a Cibolero, who carried no arms except his bow and 
arrows and a butcher's knife. Espying a herd of buffalo, 
he put spurs to his horse, and, though I followed as fast as 
a mule I rode could trudge, when I came up with him, 
after a chase of two or three miles^ he had the buffalo partly 
skinned! This was rather unusual dispatch, to be sure, 
for the animal oftener ling^ awhile after receiving the 
fatal dart. 

In the chaae, the eiperienced hunter sin^^ out the 
fattest buffalo as his victim, and having given him a mortal 
wound, he in like manner selects another, and ao on, tiU 
the plain is sometimes literally strewed with carcasses. 
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It seems that Capt. Bonneville**^ marvelled greatly that 
some Indians, during his peregrinations in the Rocky 

Mountains, should have [216] killed buffalo "without 
guns or arrows, and with only an old spear;" and he was 
no doubt mistaken in supposing "that they had chased the 
herds of buffalo at full sp>eed, until they tircxi them down, 
when they easily dispatched them with the spear:" for 
both Indians and Mexicans often chase with a long-handled 
spear or lance, which, if the horse be well trained, is still 
a more expeditious mode of killing them than with the 
bow and arrow. An expert lancer will enter a drove, and 
drawing up alongside, will pierce buffalo after buffalo 
until several are brought do^m. 

In default of bow or lance, they chase with the fusH, but 
seldom so successfully as with the former weapons. The 
Americans generally prefer * running' with the horseman's 
pistol; yet the Indian is apt to kill douUe as many with 
his arrows or lance. 

In all these modes of hiinting) the buffalo is sometimes 
dangerous; for, becoming enraged from his wounds, he 
vnll often make desperate lunges at his pursuer; and, 
if the horse be not well trained, he may be himself disem- 
bowelled, leaving his lider at the mercy of the buffalo, 

in Benjaadii Loub EdaKt de BeoneviDe wu tiom in Riace in 1796^ At an 

early age he came to America with his mother, where he was cared for by Thomas 
Paine, who secured for him a cadetship in the United States Military Academy, from 
which be was graduated in 1819, when be entered the army. During Lafayette's 
vUt of Bonaevile «m detailed as Us aide. Be was bier fltadoiied on dw 
Western frnn'iVr .inH obtaining leave of absence (1831) planned an extensive 
fur-trading uid exploring e^qwditkm. This is the jotimey graphically described 
fay WaataingtoQ bfiiig^ In Roeky Momtakth Seam, InMeiUt amd Aivtnhtm 
in the far West, digested from the journal of B. L. E. Bonneville of the army of At 
Untied SfnlrT fPhila., 1837). Bonneville was absent from civilization for three 
years (1833-35), and wandered as far west as the Columbia. His trading vmture 
«aa bat modentdy auooeeafttl. and he letuiued to amy life, participating in both 
die Seminole and Mexican wars, in the latter of which be was severely wounded. 
Durinf^ fbe War of Secession, he was stationed chiefly at frontier posts, being 
breveted bngadier-general in 1865. He died at Fort Smith in 1878.— Ed. 
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85 has happened on some occaaiops. But if the steed 
understand his businessy he will dodge the animal with 
the expertness of a fencer* 

Buffialo calves (but not fuH-^pKmn buffalo) are often 
taken with the laao by Mexicans and Indians; yet, being 
separated fnm their dams and the droves during chases* 
these simple little oeatuies not unfrequenUy take up with 
[217] the riding animals of the hunters, and foUow them 
to the camp as tamely as though they were their dams. 
If provided with domestic cows, they may be raised without 
much difficulty. 

Some of the norlhern Indians, particularly the Assina- 
boins,'" are said to practise still a distinct mode of taking 
the buffalo. A staunch pound is erected at some con- 
venient point, and, after a course of mystic rites by their 
medicine-men, they start upon the enterprise. A pang 
of buffalo is frightened towards the pen, while an Indian, 
covered with one of their woolly skins, runs at a distance 
ahead. Being seen by the animals, they mistake him 
for one of their kind, and follow him into the pen. Once 
secured in the enclosure, they leisurely dispatch them with 
their arrows, as they are said to believe it would offend 
the Great Spirit and render future hunts unpropitious to 
use file arms in killing their in^prisoned game. 

However, of all other modes, our backwoodsmen prefer 
'still-hunting'— that is, stealing upon their game afoot 
with the ride. Buffalo are much more easily approached 
than deer. When the hunter perceives a herd at rest, or 
quietly feeding, he crawls upon them behind a bank, a 
shrub, or a tuft of grass, with the greatest facility, provided 
he 'has the wind of them,' as hunters say — that is, if the 
wmd Uows ftom the buffalo; hut if the reverse, he will 

For the Awbuboin oonnilt our mlume zhr, p. ars, aote 197.— Eo. 
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find it impossible to approach them, however securely 
he may have [218] concealed himself from their sight. In 
fact, their scent being acute, they seem to def>end more 
upon it than llieir sight; for if a gang of buffalo be frightened, 
from any quarter whatever, they are apt to shape their 
course against the wind, that they may scent an enemy 
in their way. 

If thf'hunUr succeed in 'bringing down' his first shot, 
he may frequently kill several out of the same herd; for, 
should the game neither see nor smell him, they may hear 
the rifle-cracks, and witness their companions fall one 
after another, without heeding, except to raise their heads, 
and perhaps start a little at each report. They would seem 
to fancy that the faUen are only lying down to rest, and 
tfaey are loth to leave them. Oa one occasion, upon the 
dmarron river, I saw some ten or a dozen buffaloes lying 
upon a few acres of groundi all of which had been shot 
firom the same herd by a couple of our hunters. Had 
not the gang been frightened by the approaching caravan, 
perhaps a dozen more of them might have fallen. 

A dexterous hunter will sometunes 'crawl upon' a gang 
of buffalo, on a perfectly level jJain. As thehr slight Is 
at best not acute, and is always more or leas obscured by 
the shaggy hair of their foreheads^ they wfll hardly observe 
an approaching enemy when they are feeding, unless the 
wind bears them the scent. The hunter is, therefore, care- 
ful to 'have the wind* of them, and crawls slowly and dosdy 
upon the groimd, until within gun-shot If [219] he bring 
down the first, the others wiU perhaps retire a little, when 
he may sometimes ai^noach behind the fallen buffialo, 
and shoot several others. 

The tenacity ol tliese animals for life is often very ex* 
traordinaty. When one receives even a mortal shot, he 
frequently appears not hurt — he seems to disdain to 
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flinch — but will curi his tail and step about as though 
he neitfaer felt nor feared anytlmigl If left undisturbed, 
however, he begins to stagger, and m a few moments ez- 
plies: but if provoked, he m^t run for miles before he 
would fail. I have seen a party of hunteis around a wound- 
ed and enrag^ bull, fire, at a few paces distance, a down 
or two shots, aimed at his very heart, widiout their seenung 
lo have any effect tiQ his anger cooled, when in an instant 
he would lie Ixfdess upon the ground. In such cases, 
the inexperienced hunter often aims to shoot diem in the 
brain, but without success. Owing not only to the thick- 
ness of the scull, but to the matted wool upon it, I have 
never witnessed an instance of a rifle-ball's penetrating 
to the brain of a buffalo bull. 

The ' stiil-himter ' must needs be upon his guard; for the 
wounded buffalo is prone to make battle, upon the too near 
approach of his enemy. With a little presence of mind, 
however, his attacks are easily shunned. If he makes a 
lunge, the pedestrian hunter has only to wheel abruptly 
to one side; for the animal is apt to pass on in a direct line. 
I have never heard of a serious accident of the [220] kind; 
yet some frightful though amusing incidents have occurred 
in such cases. 

The buffalo never attacks, however, except when wound- 
ed. Even the largest droves (the opinion of some travellers 
to the contrary notwithstanding), though in the wildest 
career, are easily turned from their course by a single man 
who may intercept their way. I have crouched in the tall 
grass in the direct route of a frighted gang, when, firiQg 
at them on their near approach, they would qiread in con- 
stemation to either side.^ Still their advance is somewhat 
frightful — their thundering rumble over the dry plain — 
their lion-like fronts and dangling beards — tiieir open 
mouths and hanging tongues — as they come on, puffing 
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like a kcomotive engme at eveiy bound, does at first make 
the blood settle a little heavy about the heart //' 

The gait of these animals is a dumsy gallop, and any 
common pony can overtake fhem in tiie chase; though, 
as the hunter would express it, they 'lumber' over the ground 
rather deceivingly. The cows are usually much faster 
than the bulls. It has been the remark of travellers that 
the buffalo jumps up from the ground diilerently from 
any other animal. The horse rises upon his fore feet 
first, and the cow upon her hind feet, but the buffalo seems 
to spring up on them all at once. 

American hunters, as well as Indians, to butcher the 
buffalo, generally turn it upon the belly, and commence 
on the back. The [221] hump-ribs, tender-loins, and 
a few other choice bits being appropriated, the remainder 
is commonly left for the wolves. The skin is chiefly used for 
buffalo rugs, but for which it is only preserved by the 
Indians diirinp^ fall and winter (and then rarely but 
from the cows and bullocks), when the hair is long and 
woolly. I have never seen the buffalo hide tanned, but 
it seems too porous and spongy to make substantial 
leather. Were it valuable, thousands of hides might be 
saved that are annually left to the wolves upon the Prai- 
ries. 

Although the buffalo is the largest, he has by no means 
the control among the prairie animals; the sceptre of author- 
ity has been lodged with the large gray wolf. Though but 
little larger than the wolf of the United States, he is much 
more ferocious. The same spedes abound throu^out 
the north of Mexico, where they often kill horses, mules 
and cattie of all sizes; and on the Prairies they make con- 
skieraUe havoc among the buffalo. 

Many curious tales are told of the wiles and expedients 
practised by these animals to secure their prey. Some 
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aaaert that they collect in compaiiies» and chase a bufUo 
fay turns, tOl he Is fatigued, when they join and soon dis- 
patch him: others, that, as the buffalo runs with the tongue 
hanging out, they snap at it in the chase till it is torn off, 
which preventing him from eating, he is reduced by starva- 
tion, and soon overpowered: ottiers, that, while runnwg, 
they gnaw and lacerate [222] the legs and ham-strings till 
they disable him, and then he is killed fay the gang. Be 
this as it may, certain it is that they overcome many of the 
largest buffaloes, employing perhaps different means of 
subduing them, and among these is doubtless the last 
mentioned, for I have myself seen them with the muscles 
of the thighs cruelly mangled — a consequence no doubt 
of some of these attacks. Calves are constantly falling 
victims to the rapacity of these wolves; yet, when herds 
of buffalo are together, they defend their offspring with 
great bravery. 

Though the color of this wolf is generally a dirty gray, 
it is sometimes met with nearly white. 1 am of opinion, 
however, that the diversity of color originates chiefly from 
the different ages of the hair, and the age and condition 
of the animal itself. The few white wolves I have seen, 
have been lean, long-haired, and apparendy very old. 
There are immense numbers of them upon the Prairies. 
Droves are frequently to be seen following in the wake of 
caravans, hunting companies, and itinerant Indian bands, 
for weeks together — not, like the jaclcal, so much to dis- 
inter the dead (though this they sometimes do), as to feast 
upon the abandoned carcasses of the buffalo which are 
so often wantonly killed and wasted. Unl^ in these cases, 
they are rardy seen, except in the neighborhood of buffalo; 
therefore, when the hungiy traveler meets with wolves, he 
feels some assurance that supplies of his favorite game 
are at hand. 
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[223] I have never known these animals, rapadous as 
they are, [to] extend thdr attacks to man, though they pro- 
bably would, if very hungry and a favorable opportunity 

presented itself. I shall not soon forget an adventure with 
one of them, many years ago, on the frontier of Missouri. 
Riding near the prairie border, I perceived one of the 
largest and fiercest of the gray species, which had just 
descended from the west, and seemed famished to despera- 
tion. I at once prepared for a chase; and, being without 
arms, I caught up a cudgel, when I betook me valiantly 
to the charge, much stronger, as 1 soun discovered, in 
my cause than in my equipment. The wolf was in no 
humor to flee, however, but boldly met me full half-way. 
I was soon disarmed, for my club broke u}X)n the animal's 
head. He then *laid to' my horse's legs, which, not rel- 
ishing the coniiict, gave a plunge and sent me whirling 
over his head, and made his escape, leaving me and the 
wolf at close quarters. I was no sooner upon my feet than 
my antagonist renewed the charge; but, being without 
weapon, or any means of awakening an emotion of terror, 
save through his imagination, I took off my large black 
hat, and using it lor a shield, began to thrust it towards 
his gaping jaws. My ruse had the desired effect; for, after 
fringing at me a lew times^ he wheeled about and trotted 
off several paces, and slopped to gase at me. Bemg appre- 
hensive that he might change his mind and return to the 
attack, and oonsdknis that, under the [224] compromise, 

I had the best of the hafigpBin, I veiy resolutely took 

to heels, of tiie opportunity of making a drawn 
game, though I had myadf given the challenge. 

There is a small ^>ecies called the pnurie wolf on the 
frontier, and coyoi^** by the Mexicans, which is also found 

^ Canis iatrans, a distinction to which its noisiness emphatically entitles it. 
Cbirigero say» U this uiiiial: cayot, 4 ««y»l*f omo dleen In BqiftBokt, 
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in immense numbers on the Plains. It is rather smaller 
than an ordinary dog, nearly the color of the common gray 
wolf, and though as rapacious as the larger kind, it seems 
too cowardly to attack stout game. It therefore lives upon 
the remains of bulTalo killed by hunters and by the large 
wolves, added to such small game as hares, prairie dogs, 
etc., and even reptiles and insects. It will lie for hours 
beside a 'dog-hole,' watching for the appearance of the 
little animal, which no sooner peeps out than the enemy 
pounces upon it. 

The coyote has been denominated the * jackal of the 
Prairies;' indeed, some have reckoned it really a flpedes 
of that animal, yet it would seem improperly, as this creature 
[225] partakes much less of the nature of the jackal than 
of the oommoQ wolf. Still, however noisy the ixmet may 
be» he camuit eiceed the pvairie wdf . Like ventriloquists^ 
a pair of tiiese IriQ leprcaen t & ^ssnsaL distinct voices in sach 
quick succession — will bark, chatter, yelp, whine, and 
howl in such variety of note^ that one would fancy a score 
of them at hand. This, added to the long and dolefu 
bu|^e-note of the Isxge wolf, which often accompanies it, 
sometimes makes a night upon the Prairies perfecdy hideous. 
— Some hunters assert that the coyote and the dog will 
hfeed together. Be this as it may, certain it is that the 
Indian dogs have a wonderfully wolfish appearance. 

The (ik as well as the dter is found somewhat abundant 

Ct una fiera semejante a1 lohn rn la voraddad, i la zorra ea la astuda, al prm? 
CB la fonoa, y en otru jm^icdadcs al arfnw, 6 ckacal\ por b que algunoa escritores 
MeglcMioi b Ina catR wfat de aquellas espedas; peto «• in&rfaMe 

qoe ae difereada de todat dbi." ctc^HiH. Ami. it Mig. Tom. I. p. 40. 

A sir^nar propensity is observable among us to refer nearly all American animals 
to European spedesi whereas but vezy few that are legitiinately indige&otu to this 
coDliiiait, agree in every partfrular to thaw of tiw Old Woild. It ifoald wmS^ 
bave contributed to the copiousneas and euphony of the language, as weQ at to 
penpicuity in the di^tinrtinn of species, had we, like tiw icbdaed Ae 

Indian names of our iodigeixms animals. — Guoo. 
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upon the Arkansas river, as high as the Santa road, 
but from thence westward they are both very scarce; for 
these animals do not resort to the high prairie plains. Fur- 
ther south, however, in the prairies bordering the brushy 
tributaries of the Canadian and Red River, deer are ex- 
ceedingly plenty — herds of hundreds are sometimes seen 
together; but in these southern regions there are but few 
elks. 

About the thickety streams above-mentioned, as well 
as among the Cross Timbers, the black hear is ver)' common, 
living chiefly upon acoms and other fruits. Ihe grape 
vines and the branches of the scrubby oaks, and plum- 
busheSy axe in some places so torn and broken by the 
bear in piu^it of fruits, that a stranger [226] would con- 
clude a violent hurricane had passed among them. 

That species of gazeUe known as the antehpe is very 
numerocis upon the high plains. This beautiful animal, 
though reckoned a link between the deer and goat, is cer- 
tainly much nearest the latter. It is about the size and 
somewhat of the figure of a large goat. Its horns also 
resemble those of the latter, being likewise persistent; 
but tfaey are more erect, and have a short prong projectmg 
in front The ground of this anunal*s color a little resem- 
bles that of the common deer, but it is variegated with a 
whitish section or two on each side. 

The antelope is most leroarlEable for its fleetness: not 
bounding like the deer, but skimming over the ground 
as though upon skates. The fastest horse will rarely 
overtake them. I once witnessed an effort to catch one 
that had a hind-leg broken, but it far outstripped our 
fleetest 'buffalo-horse.' It is, therefore^ too swift to be 
hunted in the chase. I have seen dogs run after this animal, 
but they would soon stop and turn about, apparently much 
ashamed of bemg left so far behind. 
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The flesh of the antelope is, like that of the goat, rather 
coarse, and but little esteemed: consequently, no great 
efforts are made to take them. Being as wild as fleet, 
the hunting of them Is very difficult, except they be en- 
trapped by their curiosity. Meeting a stranger, they seem 
loth to leave him until they have fully found him out. They 
will often [227] take a circuit around the object of their . 
curiosity, usually approaching nearer and nearer, until 
within rifle-shot — frequently stopping to gaze. Also, they 
are often decoyed with a scajiet coat, or a red handkerchief 
attached to the tip of a ramrod, which will sometimes 
aliuie them within reach of the hunter's aim. But this 
mteresthig animal, like the buffalo, is now very rarely seen 
within less dian 200 miles of the frontier: though early 
voyagers tell us that it once frequented as far east as Uie 
Mississippi 

The bighorn {camero cmarroHy as called by the Mexicans, 
and sometimes known to trappers as the mountain sheep), 
so abundant in most of the Rocky Mountain chain, is found 
f in the spurs and table-plain diffis about the sources of the 

Cimarron river (whence this stream acquired its name), 
as well as in the highland gorges, and other parts of those 
mountain borders. Its flesh is said to be excellent, and 
is preferred by many hunters to venison. It is larger than 
a common sheep, and covered with brownish hair instead 
of wool — darker than the deer, but whitish on the belly. 
It is most remarkable for its huge spiral horns, resembling 
in shape and curvature those of the sheep, but sometimes 
over three feet long, and four to six inches in diameter at 
the base/'* 

***llr. bviag famishes the foUovHiig dimcnsims of * male of Ais spedss: 

"From the nose to the barr of the tail, fivf iff-t; length of the tail, four inches; 
girth of the body, four feet; bright, three feet eight inches*" dec. — JRacky Mis., 
F«r. p. 4S.— GUOO. 
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[228] The bighorn is quite celebrated for its agility, and 
its habit of secluding itself among the most inaccessible 
mountain crags. Tt seems to delip^ht in perchinc^ and 
capering upon the very verge of the most frightful preci- 
pices and overhanging cliffs, and in skipping from rock 
to rock, regardless of the yawning chasms, hundreds of 
feet in depth, which intervene. In fact, when pursued, 
it does not hesitate, as I have been assured, to leap from 
a cliff into a valley a hundred or more feet below, where, 
lighting upon its huge horns, it springs to its feet uninjured; 
for the neck is so thick and strong as to support the greatest 
shock the animal's weight can bring upon it Being ex- 
ceedini^y timoroits, it lardy descends to the valleya, but 
feeds and sleeps about such craggy fastnesses as are inac- 
cessible to tlie wolves and otlier animals of prey. This 
animal seems gready to resemble the mouffon of Bnfibn» 
in color, figuxe and horns, hut the chamois in habits. 

But (rf all the prairie animals, by far the moat curious, 
and by no means the least celebrated, is the Utde prame 
dog* This angular quadruped is but litde larg^ than a 
common squirrel, its body being nearly a foot long, with a 
tan of three or four inches. The color ranges from brown 
to a dirty yellow. The flesh, though often eaten by travd- 
lers, is not esteemed samy. It was denominated the 
'baildhg squirrel,' the '(Mnlrie ground-squirrel,' etc., by 
early explorers, with mudi more apparent propriety than 
the present established [229] name. Its yelp, which re- 
sembles that of the little toy-dog, seems its only canine 
attribute. It rather appears to occupy a middle ground 
betwixt the rabbit and squirrel — like the former in feeding 
and burrowing — like the latter in frisking, flirting, sitting 
erect, and somewhat so in its Ijarkinf?. 

The prairie dog has been reckoned by some naturalists 
a species of the marmot {arclamys liuioviciana); yet it seems 
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to possess scarce any other quality in common with this 
animal except that of burrowing. Some have supposed, 
it is true, that like the marmot, they lie torpid during the 
cold season; and it is observed in * Long's Expedition,* 
that, "as they pass the winter in a letharp^ic state, they 
lay up no provisions," &c.: but this is no doubt erroneous; 
for T have the concurrent testimony of several persons, 
who have been upon the Prairies in winter, that, like rabbits 
and squirrels, they issue from their holes every soft day; 
and thetefore lay up no doubt a hoard of 'hay* (as there 
18 nrdy anything «^ to be found in the vicinity of their 
towns) for winter's use. 

A odlectkm of their burrows has been termed by travd- 
lers a 'dog town,* which comprises from a dozen or 80» to 
some thousands in the same vicinity; often covering an 
area of several square miles. They generally locate upon 
firm dry i^ainsy coated with fine ^ort grass^ upon whidi 
fhey feed; for they axe no doubt exclusively herbivorous. 
But even when tall coarse grass suiiounds, they seem com- 
monly to destroy ^ within their 'streets,* [230] whidi 
are nearly always found 'paved' with a fine q>ecks suited 
to their palates. They must need but litde water, if any 
at all, as their 'towns' are often, indeed generally, foimd 
in the midst of the most arid plains — unless we suppose 
they dig down to subterranean fountains. At least they 
evidently burrow remarkably deep. Attempts either to 
dig or drown them out of their holes have generally proved 
unsuccessful. 

Approaching a 'village,' the little dogs may be observed 
frisking about the 'streets' — passing from dwelling to 
dwelling apparently on visits — sometimes a few clustered 
together as though in council — here feeding upon the 
tender herbage — there cleansing their 'houses,' or brush- 
ing the little hillock about the door — yet all quiet. Upon 
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seeing a stramger, however, each streaks it to its home, 
but is apt to stop at the entrance, and spread the general 
alarm by a succession of shrill yelps, usually sitting erect. 
Yet at the report of a gim or the too near approach of the 
visitor, they dart down and arc seen no more till the cause 
of alarm seems to have disappeared. 

Two other animals appear to live in communion with the 
prairie dogs — the raUle-snake and a small but both 

are no doubt intrudexs, reaortuig to these burrows for 
shdter, and to feed, it is presumed, upon the 'pups' of the 
inmates. 

[231] Rstde-snakes are eiceedingly abundant upon tiiese 
plains: acofes of them are sometimes killed in the course 
of a day's travel; yet th^ seem remarkably harmless, for 
I have never witnessed an instance of a man's being bitten, 
thoogh they have been hnown to crawl even into the beds 
of travdQers.'** Mules are sometimes bitten by diem, 
yet veiy lardy, fhou^ they must daily walk over consideEa- 
ble numbers. 

The hmud frog, as modem travdlers have christened 
it, or homed lizard,*^ as those of earlier times more ration- 
aDy called it, Is die most famed and curioos reptile of the 

plains. Like the prairie dog, it is only found in the dry 

regions, often many miles from water. It no doubt lives 
nearly, if not wholly, without drink, lis food probably 
consists chiefly of ants and other insects; though many 
Mexicans will have it, that the catnalean (as they call it) 
vive del aire — lives upon the air. It has been kept several 



'"This ha-s bi-rn cabled thr Cfyquimh<} msd. Its note, ThHhfr IttlMll flf I 

the. mudi resembles that of the praitie dog. — Guioo. 

Tl>mgh I never «w ft tffad, tt liat been Mid fJiit mim «P1 Bgt 
a hair-rope stretched upon the pound, and tbit edoieqiMntlf fhew idnii good 
barriers to keep these reptiles out of a bed. — Gkegg. 

Orbinilai- lizard, as it has been technically diwwninated. It would seem 
• tpede* «f rlMmrVioii, bnving vppneoAj want* though vmy Uttie^ vtiinbiSif of 
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mcMiihs without p^H^Vwig of a partide of aliment. I once 
took a pair of tfaem upon the &r-westein plains, which I 
shut up in a box and carrkd to one of the eastern cftiest 
where fhey were kept for several months before they died, 
— without having taken food^or water, though repeatedly 
offered theoL 

[232] The whole length of the homed frog is from two 
to five inches — body flatted horisontally, oval-shaped, 
and brtween one and two inches wide in the middle. The 
back IS beautifully variegated, with white and brown, and 

sometimes a yellowish purple. The belly is whitish and 
covered with brown specks. It acquired its name from 
a pair of short horns projecting from the top of the head — 
with other smaller homy protuberances upon the head and 
bo<ly. It has a short tail, which gives it a lizard-like ap- 
pearance. It is a very inoflcnsive creature, and may be 
handled with perfect impunity, notwithstanding its un- 
couth appearance, and sometimes vicious demonstrations. 

As birds mostly incline to the timbered regions, there 
is but a scant variety to be met with upon the plains. About 
the Cross Timbers and indeed on all the brushy creeks, 
especially to the southward, are quantities of wild turkeys^ 
which are frequently seen ranging in large flocks in the 
bordering prairies. That species of American grouse, 
known west as the prame-hen, is veiy abundant on the 
frontier, and is quite destructbe, in autumn, to the prairie 
com-fidds. This fowl is rarely seen over two hundred 
miles beyond the bonier. Pariidges are found about as 
far west; but their number is quite limited anywhere be- 
yood the precmcts of the settlements. About the streams 
there are different species oi geese and ducks, as wdl as 
both sand-hill and white crsnes: also flocks of a species 
of plover and [233] curlew. Add to these numbers of 
hawks and ravens, and we have most d the fowls of the 
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Prairies. Flocks of the latter follow in the wake of caravans 
with even greater constancy than wolves. 

The hcc, among Western pioneers, is the proverbial pre- 
cursor of the Anglo-American population: in fact, the 
aborigines of the frontier have generally corroborated 
the notion; for they used to say» they knew the whites were 
not far behind, when bees appeared among them. This 
partial coincidence, I suppose, is the result of their emi- 
gration westward being al nearly an even pace with that 
of the settlers. As yet no hon^-bees seem to have been 
discovered as far westward as any part of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Hiey are scatteredi howevefi to the distance of 
two or three hundred miles west of the Missouri and Arkan- 
sas frontier, where there is timber affording them suitable 
habitations. On the Santa F6 route but few have been 
found bqrand the Council Grove. 

CHAPTER XlCVin pOI] ^ - 

ABORIGINES OF AMERICA 

Indian Cosmogony — Traditions of Origin — Identity of Reb'gious 
Notions — Adoration of the Sun — Shawnee Faith — Anecdote of 
Tecumsdi — Legendary TraditkMW — Miwkwwiries, md Sucoesi 

of the Cathoh'cs — The Indian's Heaven — Burial Customs — 
Ancient Accounts — Depositing the Dead on Scaffolds — Super- 
stition and Witchcraft — Indian Philosophy — Polygamy and other 
Mfttrimonial Affairs — Abhorrence of Incest — Differenoe in Qiar- 
acter — Indian Hospitality - - Traits of the Ardent Asiatics — 
Names — Relationship of Differrat Ttibes — Dreadful Decrease 
of the Indians. 

It will hardly be expected from a work making so little 
pretension as this to scientific accuracy and completeness, 
that the remarks which my plan necessarily leads me to 
make, concerning the abor^gmes of western Anoerica, 
should be either critical or comprehensive. Neither can 
I feel that it is a topic which I am at liberty whoUy to dis- 
r^gaxd. The ofyportunities which I have enjoyed for ob- 
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taming a knowledge of the character and habits of the 
western Indians have been such, that 1 trust that a brief 
account of them may prove in some measure new, and not 
altogether uninteresting to a portion of my readers. Im- 
pressed with this belief, I propose, in the few [235] following 
pages, to record such facts as shall seem to be most novel, 
and to corroborate, in my humble measure, occasional 
others which have before Ix-en related. With this view, 
I shall proceed to notice, in the present chapter, such lead- 
ing characteristics of the aborigines generally, as shall 
seem most noteworthy; and then, in those that follow, ask 
the reader's attention to many peculiarities which make the 
most conspicuous differences between them. 

No aboriginal nation or people has ever yet been dis- 
covered, to my knowledge, which has not professed to 
have a mysterious ancestiy of a mythical character. It 
is interesting to maik the analc^gies and the differences 
between their variotts systems. Althou^ among some 
tribes vdio have lived much in oommunicatiaB with die 
whites, their cosmogony has been confounded very much 
with Uie Mosaic or Scripture account, so that it is now 
often difficult to distinguish deariy ti&e aboriginal from 
tiie imported, yet all the Americo-Indlan tribes have more 
or less preserved their traditions on this subject. The 
old full-blood Choctaws, for instance, relate that the first 
of their tribe issued from a cave in Xunnewaya or Bending 
Mountain, in the *01d Nation,' east of the Mississip{)i; 
yet this tradition has but little currency among the young 
men and mixed-bloods of the tribe. The minute account 
of this supposed origin cannot now be readfly procured; 
yet some idea may be formed of it from a kindred tradition 
among [236] the Mandans which has been preserved to 
us by Lewis and Clark, and is thus related: 
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"The whole natkm resided in one laige village under 

ground near a subterraneous lake: a grape vuie extended 

its roots down to their habitation and gave them a view of 
the light; some of the most adventurous climbed up the 
vine, and were delighted with the sight of the earth, which 
they found covered with buffalo, and rich with every kind 
of fruits: returning with the grapes they iiad gathered, their 
countrymen were so pleased with the taste of them that 
their whole nation resolved to leave their dull residence for 
the charms of the upper regions; men, women and children 
ascended by means of the \'ine; but when al30ut half the 
nation had reached the surface of the earth, a corpulent 
woman who was clambering up the vine broke it with her 
weight, and closed upon herself and the lesl of the natkm, 
the light of the sun.""* 

Besides the Mandans it seems that other neighboring 
tribes had somewhat analogous notions of their origin. 
An early explorer relates that the Osages believed that 
their fore-fathers grew from a snail, which, having become 
a man, mairied the daughter of a beaver, whence sprang 
the present race. 

Tlie resemUance of the American Indians to each other, 
however, is not more conspicuoiis in anything than in their 
rdigioos opinions. They seem to have no well-defined 
creeds: yet there are very lew but profess a faith hi some 
sort of First Cause — a Great [237] Spirit, a Master of 
Life, who rules the destinies of the world. Though the 
different nations have not always typihed their deity by 
the same objects, yet by far the greater number seem to 
have hxed upon the sun as the fit object of their adoration. 
"Next to Virachocha, or their supreme God," says Father 

"* Coiualt Tbmtet, Ortgkiat JowmuU «/ Lnrit «md Ckrk BxptUHgm, 

(New York, t904-o5> v, p. ^47. — Ed. 

"* The consensus ot modem opinion is, tb«t the Indians wur&hipped the sun 
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Acosta,"* speaking of the Indians of Peru, "that which 

most commonly they have and do adore amongst the Infi- 
dells is tlie Sunne. " Many of the Mexican tribes*" pro- 
fess the same faith, and particularly those of New Mexico, 
as has already been mentioned. This seems also the 
most current among the Comanches and other wild tribes 
of the Prairies: and the Choctaws and several other nations 
of the frontier appear at least to have held the sun in great 
veneration. 

But of ail the Indian tribes, none appear to have ascribed 
to the 'fountain of light' more of the proper attributes of 
deity than the Shawnees. They argue, with some plausi- 
bility, that the sun animates everything — therefore, he is 
dearly the Master of Life, or the Great Spirit; and that 
everything is produced originally from the bofiom of the 
earth — therefore, she is the mother of creatkm. The 
following anecdote^" (as told to me by a gentleman of 
integrity), which transpired upon [358] the occasion of an 
interview of Tecuroseh with Gen. Hairison, is as iUustiative 
of the rdigioiis opinions of the Shawneesi as it is cfaancter- 
istic of the hauteur and independent spirit of that cdebiated 

only as a symbol. They were in a stage aeither moootlieistic nor padtheistic, 
but recognized all manifesUtioos the tuueen, without a aeoae of penonal unitj. 
CooniU on this subject, J. W. FowdU "Mythologj of North American ladiana," 

in T^ S. Bureau of Fthnolnp-v Report, 1879-Sr), pp. t7-'^6; D. O, Brintnn, .^fv/ftj 
0/ tim Ntw World (third edition, Philadelphia, 1896)^ R. M. Dorman, Origim 0/ 
riimM m Smp t nU Ua m among the AboHgines of Ammka (PhOa., 18S1).— Ed. 

^ JoaC de Aoorta, a Jciuit htstorim (i539>i6oo), bom in Spain, wh iiiiiiioiuuT 
to Pcnj for TTiany years. T'pon Vii«i return fn Spain he published Hisiona Natural 
y Moral de las Indias (Seville, isgo), both in L^in and SpaniilL. An English 
twnriarinn appeand in 1604.— Ed. 

CbnriBBiD asserts of the Indfant of Mezico, that their first heaven (that of 
the warriors, &c.) they called "la casa del sn!" (thr house of the aim), whtdl himill' 
aiy thejr worshipped eveijr monung at sunrise. — Gasoo. 

have tbkcz met with the same. In sufaatance, rdated by Ur. Schooioaft 
— Onoo. 

Comment by Ed. Henry Rowe Schoc^lcraft (i 793-1864), for BMHIJ jeait Indiail 
agent at MyfM«»/-, and a prolific writer on Indian subjects. 
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Shawnee chief. The General, having called Tecumseh 
for a 'talk,' desired him to take a seat, saying, "Come 
here, Tecumseh, and sit by your father." **You my 
father?" replied the chief, with a stem air — "No! yonder 
sun is my father (pointing towards it), and the earth is 
my mother; so I will rest on her bosom" — and immediate- 
ly seated himself upon tlxe ground, according to Indian 
custom. 

But thougli the Shawnees consider the sun the type, 
If not the essence, of the Great Spirit, many also believe in 
an evil genius, who makes all sorts of bad things, to counter- 
balance those made by the Good Spirit For instance^ 
when the latter made a sheep, a rose, wholesome herbs, etc, 
the bad spuit matched them with a wolf, a thorn, poison- 
ous plants, and the like. They also appear to thhik there 
Is a kind of purgatory in which the spirits of the wkked 
may be deansed before enterii^ Into their dysium. 

The worship of all the aborigines seems to consist chiefly 
in feasting and dancing. A worthy missionary among the 
Shawnees related to me the following legendar}' tradition, 
as explanatory of their ideas of another world, and the 
institution of their worship, which may serve as a fair 
sample of the traditions of many other tribes. 

[239I In days of yore (say the Shawnees) there lived a 
pious brother and an affectionate sister, who were inordi- 
nately attached to each other. It came to pass that the 
sister sickened and died, and was carried to the world of 
spirits. The good brother was inconsolable, and for a 
while refused to eat or drink, or to partake of any kind of 
nourishment: he wished to follow his beloved sister. At 
length he resolved to set out in search of lier; so he comr 
menced his pilgrimage toward the setting sun. Steadily 
pursuing the same course for days and moons together, 
he at last came to where the slgr and earth meet; and And- 
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ing an opening, he aaoended mto the upper regions. He 
now tiinied his coime towards the rismg sun, whidi he 

continued, aborve the sky, till he came to the abode of his 
grandfather — which seems but another name for one of 
the good spirits. This sage, knowing his errand, gave 
him 'medicine* to transform him into a spirit, that he 
might pass through the celestial courts. He also gave him 
instructions how to proceed, and where he would find his 
sister. He said she would be at a dance; and when she 
rose to join in the amusement, he must seize and ensconce 
her in the hollow of a reed with which he was furnished, 
and cover the orifice with the end of his finger. 

After an arduous peregrination through the land of 
spirits^ the brother found and secured his sister as directed. 
He returned with his charge to the habitation of his grand- 
father, who gave another 'medicine' to transform [940] 
them both into material beings again, that they might 
revisit their brothers on earth. The sage a]so explained 
to them the mysteries of heaven and the sacred rites of 
worsh^, that they might instruct their tribe tfaerem. When 
about to start back, the venerable ^irit told them that the 
route by which the brotiier had come was very circuitous 
— there was a much nearer way; and opening a trap door 
through the sky, they beheld their native town just bdow 
them. So the good brother and sister descended; and 
returning home, a great feast was celebrated, accompanied 
by a solemn dance — in accordance with the grandfather's 
instructions. Thus originated, as they say, the sacred 
dances and other religious ceremonies now in practice. 

As they believe the Indian heaven separate, and essen- 
tially different and distinct from that of the whites, and as 
they do not wish their people divided, this has often occa- 
sioned a serious opposition to the labors of the missionaries.^'* 

The Shawnees have four missionary establishments among them, vix. a 
Method wt, BaptiMy MomviMi, and Quaker. Than are alao mitakinario of 
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For the purpose of thwarting the [241] measures of these, 
a noted anti-christian sage 'played off,* a few years ago, 
the following * vision.' Being very ill (as they relate), this 
sage, to all appearance, died, and became stiff and cold, 
except a spot upon his breast, which stiU retained the heat 
of life. In this state he remained a day or more, when he 
again breathed and returned among the living: and calling 
his friends about him, he related the scenes he had witnessed. 
He had ascended to the Indian's heaven, he said, which he 
described as usual: a fine country, abounding in all sorts 
of gamcy and everything an Indian could desire. There 
he met with his grandfather, who said to him, "It is meet, 
my son, that thou return to the earth, and warn thy brothers 
against the dangers that await them. Tell them to beware 
of the religion of the white man: that every Indian who 
emhraces it is obliged to take the rood to the white man's 
heaven; and yet no red man is pemutted to enter tliere, 
but will have to wander about forever without a resting- 
place.'* 

The identity of the notions which the different tribes 
have conceived of a future existence, and the character of 
the 'world of apuits,' seems still more general. They 

ferent sects among moat of the tribes of the V>order, the lah<:irs of whom have been 
attoided with some degree of success. There is, 1 believe, but one Catholic Mission 
upon the faontler, iriiich ii aauag the Potawatomies, about a tboosand of whom 
have embraced this faith. The Catholics, however, appear to have succeeded 
better than most other denominations, in their missionary efforts. It Is so in Mexico, 
so in Canada, and appeara so everywhere eise \hax ihcy have undertaken the Chm- 
tiantaition of the hemthen. I would not be undentood to attribute ttib to any 
intrinsic superiority of their religion, but to the peculiarities of its forms and cere- 
monies. The pageantry of their worship, the palpable representation of the 
divine mysterin by the introduction of images, better accords with their pristine 
iddatry, than a mora spiritual faith. CatboHcs, indeed, have had the sagacity 
to pfTTTttt \hf Indians (at least in some countries) to interweave many of their 
own heathen ceremonies with the sacred Christian rites, forming a singular mfUe 
of aomieh and pagan worship, which is especially the case in Mexico. Also, the 
less rig^ CathoUc cned and customs do not debar them froni their wonted favorite 
aTnM<;rrr!rnt<-,, not to say vicr? It therefore that whole tifbee ■"■"*'*"«— rfmal. 
taoeously embrace this imposing creed. — Gkxgo. 
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fancy [34a] heaven but another material world, superior, 
it is true, yet resembling this — a kind of elysian val^ nr 
paradise — a 'happy hunting-ground/ aboondiiig in game 
and all their comforts ol life, which may be procured with- 
out labor. This dysium they generally seem to locate 
'upon the sky,' wfakfa they fancy a material solid vault 
It appears impossible for tiiem, m theur pristme barbarism, 
to couoehre of a flpuritual enstence^ or of a world differing 
materially from that which they see around them. 

Fadier Hennepm (writing about 1680) relates, that the 
northern Indians mqulred about the manner of living in 1 
heaven, and remarks: "When I made answer that they 
live there without eating or drinking, *We will not go 
thither,' said they, 'because we must not eat;' and when 
I have added that there would be no occasion for focxl there, 
they clapt their hands to their mouths, as a sign of admira- 
tion, and said, * Thou art a greal liar I — is there anything 
can live without eating?***^** 

Similar opinions, among many different tribes, I have 
heard declared in direct terms; yet, did we want further 
testimony, some of their burial cu^^toms and funeral rites 
would seem to indicate their ideas of the future state. The 
Cherokees, Choctaws, Creeks, Kansas, and kindred tribes, 
besides many others, est perhaps most others of the frontier, 
have been accustomed to inter the most valuaUe property 
of the deceased and many necessaries with them. "Their 
whole property was buried [343] ^vith them,''^*^ says an 
intelligent Cherokee, in some manuscript notes concerning 
his ancestors, I have in my possesion: and I have been 
assured by creditable natives, that, wilhin tiieur reooUection 

^"See Tliwattes, H mmfmf t Ntm Ditetnery (Chicago, 1903), ii, pp. 537, 
S38.— Ed. 

<*■ Adrtir, -vrho resided forty yean with the Mtltfacm ladiaiUI^ pRVioOt to I775t 
qieaks o{ the same among them all. — Grzoo. 

Cammtmt if BL GoMult J. Long's Vojf^ la our Toliiine U, p. 64, boIb 31. 
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they lutve aeeo, at these buriaUsi pioviskms, salt, and other 
necessaries, intened with the dead for their long journey. 
There are very few of the prairie Indians but practise 

something of this kind: many kill the favorite hunting- 
horses, and deposit the arms, etc., of the deceased, for 
his use in the chase, when he arrives at the * happy hunting 
ground.* We are also informed by Capt. Bonneville, and 
other travehers, that this is practised by some, if not all, 
of the natives beyond the Rocky Mountains. The same 
is told of the Navajoes, Apaches, and other uncathoUcized 
trilx'S of the north of Mexico. 

Peter Martyr, a learned and celebrated protesUint divine, 
who wrote his "Decades of the Newe Worlde""^ towards 
the middle of the sixteenth century, observes that, "in 
many places of the firme knde, when any of the kynges 
dye, all his householde servauntes, as well women as men 
which have continually served hym, kyl themselves, be- 
leavynge, as they are taught by the devyl Tuyra^ that they 
which kyll themselves when the kynge dyeth, go with hym 
to heaven and serve hym in the same place and office as 
they dyd before on [344] the eardi whyle he lyved.'** And 
that an that refuse so to doo, when alter they dye by theyr 
naturall death or olherwyse^ theyr souks to dye with theyr 
bodyesy and to bee dissolved into ayer and become nothynge 
as do the soules of hogges, byrdes or fysshes^ or other brute 

"* Peter Martyr de Anghicra (1457 ( ?) -1536) was the first historian of the New 
World Bom in North Italy, he went to Rome in 1477, in the train of Cardinal 
Aacanio biorza. lea years later he wa3 iavited to Spoint where he became tutor 
to tibe toftX cUUren, and later pfotooo ti uay and lojal hlatortographcr. Hit 
Decades (De Rebus Oceanicis et Novo Orbe Decades) first appearing in X53O1 are 
a prime source for the early history of AmCQOI, Iw baviog koOWD and OOnveiMd 
with the Spanish discoverers. — Ed. 

Abo Cbirlgero spcaka of riinfltr bcUeCi tad pncdeet among flw ^nn 
Indians, particularly in the oh-^cquies of the kings; and adds — "El nfimero de 
vlctimas oorrespoodia i, la grandcza dd fuiiexal» j, aegm aigunoa autoica* llfgabaa 
d Teces i doadentas." — Gsxoo. 
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beastes."*"* In corroboration of a similar custom among 
the natives along the Mississippi, in 1542, Herrera relates,*" 
that, after the death of Fernando de Soto, and his party 
had set out westward, they were joined by a youth, who 
stated that he had fled to escape being buried with his lord 
who had died; which w^ the practice in that country. 
Travellers from the upper lakes to the Mississippi speak 
of similar customs, at an early day, among the tribes of that 
quarter. 

It would appear that they believe everything, both ani- 
mate and inanimate — beasts, arms, ornanients» etc. — 
to possess immortal attributes, subject to resurrection m 
the world of spirits. However, did not their motives seem 
so well defined fay the direct allusions to their notions of 
futurity, we m^t suppose^ as is frequently uiged, that the 
huiying of property, al&ves, etc., widi the deceased, was 
only intended as a mark of respect; which, indeed, is hardly 
more irrational than the custom [345] of interring costly 
garniture and appendage with the dead among us. 

Some of the modes of burial adopted by the American 
abori^iies are different, I believe, from thoae of any otiier 
people. Though, as among civilized nations, even the 
wildest tribes sometimes inter in ordinwy graves, yet they 
frcqucnlly deposit their dead, in a sitting and even in a 
standing posture, in pits, caves, and hollow trees; iuid 
occasionally, they lay the corpse out upon scaffolds sus- 
pended from the branches of trees, or resting upon them 
where they will admit of it, so as to be out of reach of the 
wolves and other beasts. 

I was once, with a little caravan, travelling up the course 
of the Arkansas river, when, a thunder-storm coming up 

'** Edition of 1555, translated from the Latin, fol. 181. — In another place, the 
same author also sav-s they buzied corn, etc, with the dead, for Cbeir use io the 
world to come. — Gregg. 

For Hcncn, aee our voiuae pu 358^ note 79 (Gv^g).*- Ei». 
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suddenly, and night drawing near, we turned the wagons 
as soon as we could, to the river-bank, to encamp. The 
bustle of ungearing and securing the teams before they 
should be frightened by the tempest, was hardly over, 
when we discovered a platform suspended above our heads, 
upon the branches of a cotton wood, which, upon examina- 
tion, was found to contain an Indian corpse, from whose 
bones the putrid flesh had not yet separated ! 

This mode of disposing of the dead would seem once 
to have been quite extensive; for, as well as upon the west- 
em prairies, it formerly prevailed among the Potawatomies 
of the north, and the Choctaws of the south, at least while 
<m their ejqpeditions. In this case, if practicable, they 
would leave a band of [346] aged men, known as 'bcme- 
pickera,* to dean the bones, when the flesh decayed, and 
cany them to tibeir village for mtennent 

Barbeiians are generally superstitious to an extreme^ 
believing in hol^blins, witchcraft, legeidenuun and aJl 
s(»ts of mummeries.*** Like many grandmothera in back- 
woods life, they delight in recounting the extraordinary 
apparitions, transnugrations, sorceries, etc, which they 
pretend to have witnessed. Nothing seems too absurd for 
their belief. Among many other cases of similar cast, 
an intelligent Polawatomie once assured me that he had 
witnessed the death of one of his nation, who had received 

iM 'pii;. Tndiftns often 90 imposed upnn the credulous andents as to make them 
believe tbey had direct communication with Satan. The learned divine, Peter 
Mtftff, haa a whole diapter "Of the famiHartefe wUch catejme of the Indians 
hm frldl the devyll, and howe they receave answere of hym of thynges to coome:" 
and very seriously and phikaophically concludes, that, "thf drv-yll beynge so 
aundcnt an Astronomer, knowethe the tymes of thynges, and seeth howe they are 
natiifBlljr dfaeded:'* tD tiUdi be appandt mmiaoafl inatufira of the evil spirit's 
revelations of the "t3rmes of thynges to coome" to his ministers, the ma^. And 
even as lat? as i^^t, Father Charlevoix gravely says, an instance he rcLuts, and 
many others tiiat he "knows, which are equally certain, prove that the Devil is 
tnmrtfiiMM coBomBd in tihe nagk of the Savafea." The ChoctMMb and peifaa|» 
tGoe adKn» uwd to punish tvitchctait trith all die rigor of our own ancwtorfc 
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a stab in his side with a knife (probably in some illicit 
adventure); and it being unknown to his friends how the 
wound had been inflicted, it was currently reported and 
believed, that from their [247] present home on the frontier 
of Missouri, he had visited die ^Old Nation* in Michi- 
gan,^*' poisoned an enemy there, received the fatal stab, 
and returned and died, all in one day. 

If you tell an Indian that such things are absurd and 
impossible, he Is apt to answer, ''It may be so with the iriiite 
man, hut how do you know it to be impossible with the 
Indian? You tell us many strange thmgs which happened 
to your fathers — we don't contradict them, thougli we 
believe such things never could have happened to the led 
man.'* Or, thqr will xeply, perhaps, as they did to Father 
Hennepb in a similar case: ''Fie, thou knowest not what 
thou sayest; thou may*st know what has passed in thy own 
Country, for thy Ancestors have told thee of them; but thou 
canst not know what has passed in ours before die Spirits 
(that is to say the Europeans) came hither." 

In their matrimonial customs there is also a similarity 
among most of the American savages. Polygamy seems 
once to have been imi versa!; and T believe still is so among 
the uncivilized trilxs. Even' man takes as manv ^^nves 
as he can obtain, or is able to support. The squaws, how- 
ever, the more wiUingly consent to this multiplicity, as it 
affords additional hdlpmates in their labors. Polygamy 
among these savages would appear, indeed, not altogether 
an unwise provision. At least it seems palliated with such 

putting poor ocatum to death opon the slightest proof <A tms tampering with 
the blade axt: but thb bail»iitjr is now prohibited bf fbdr nioie dvfllaed lava. 

Yet the more barbarous tribes *5ti1! havr their cnnnirrn; and mrfiirinr-mi-n, "who 
deal in auguries and mystic ceremoni^j which, with their dances, constitute the 
greater pact of Ibdr «otiUp.—>GsBOO. 

mpor the only baliitai of die PoCawatoni, couult Cra^iaa'a U w tmo h t in 
oar vatume I; p. 115 note S4. — Ed. 
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a belligerent people, who lose so many males in their con- 
tinual wars, leaving a great sinplus of females; and [248] 
where the duties of the latter are so numerous and so severe. 

The custom of buying wives, or at least making large 
presents to parents, has always been veiy general) 
and stQl exists, not only among the more savage, but even 
with many of the partially civilized natioii& Yet, not- 
withstanding their depravity in other respects, there is one 
thing truly remarkabb In their marriages. All modem 
observers seem to agree with the ancient authors^ that they 
universally abhor incestuous connections. Among the 
Creeks, even the manying of cousins was punished by 
cutting off the ears. The Cherokees (according to some 
manuscript notes which I have of an intelligent member 
of the tribe) were prohibited from marrying in their own 
dans (i. e. kindred) under penalty of death; and their clans 
themselves were their executioners. But, although the 
Indians thus so strictly prohibit marriage within the degree 
of consanguinity, it is not so with those of affinity among 
many tribes. The Otocs, Kansas, and others of the same 
stock, will not only marry several sisters, but their deceased 
brothers' wives; in fact, this last seems considered a duty 
so that the orphan children of the brother may not be with- 
out a protector.*" 

While the aboriguies of the New World [249] have been 
noted above almost every other uncivilized nation in history, 
for theu: vuidictiveness and cruelty towards their enemies, 
there are, in these attributes, wide differences apparent 
among them. The Indians along the Pacific coast, as 
weD as in most of Mexico, were always more mild and 
peaceable than those of the United States. Hence it is, 

*** ClavigezD remarks of the Indians of Mexico, ' l : taba aevenunante prohibido 
• . . lodo enlace ia»ttimoQitl» enlie ptitoitei an primer grado da eoniangtiinidad, 
6 da aftiWad, evepto aatia oifiadot."— Gino. 
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in foct, tliat the Spaoionb did not meet widi that formidable 
resistence to their conquests which they encountered among 

the fiery tribes of Florida, or that relentless and desperate 
hostility which the Anglo-Americans experienced in the 
first settlement of most parts of the United States. 

But in the common trait of hospitality to strangers all 
the western tribes are alike distinguished. The traveller 
who is thrown upon their charity, is almost universally 
received and treated with the greatest kindness; and, 
though they might pilfer him to the skin, and even place 
his person in jeopardy, if he show want of confidence in 
them, and endeavor to conceal his effects, yet his property 
is generally secure when undcf their charge: they appear 
to consider a breach of confidence one ol the greatest crimes. 

Among the wild tribes, as wdl as among most of the 
unadulterated border Indians, to set something to eat before 
a friend, and even a stranger, immediately upon his arrival 
at a lodge or a cabin, is deemed not only an act of hospitality 
but of necessary etiquette; and a refusal to partake Is looked 
upon as an un&icndly [250] token — an insult, in fact, to 
the family. Travellers are often severely taxed to preserve 
the good feeling of their hosts In this particular, e^mally 
among the prakie Indians. One at aU fastidious In matters 
of diet, would 6nd it hard to relish food from a greasy horn- 
qxMin which every urchin bad been using; and tiien to 
ladle it out of a pot which had been common for all the 
papooses and pups of the premises: or to partake from a 
slice rolled up in a musty skin, or a dirtier blanket. And 
yet an apolog)' even of having already dined half-a-dozen 
times would scarcely |) alliatc the insult of a refusal. Though 
one visit fifty lodges in the course of a day, he must taste 
the food of every one. 

The Indian system of chiefs, ^shich still prevails, and 
is nearly the same everywhere, ej^cept with the Cherokees, 
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ChoctawS) Chickasaws, and the Creeks to a degree, seems 

to bear a strong resemblance to that of the patriiirchs of 
old; which, with their clans so analogous to those of our 
forefathers, perhaps affords as strong a proof as any other 
of their Asiatic origin."* To this might be added their 
[251] mode of namingi*** for the Indians universally apply 

"* The adpn of the American TmliftiK has been ithninrt by loo many able 
miters for mc to enter into it here: nor will I attempt *o <?how the general traits 
of limilarity that arc to be obaerved in their varioua languages: yet it may interest 
•n orr a riimd leader, to be inioniied of die lehtioiii of oontanguinitf wUdi mb* 
■It between many of the different Indian tribes. They may be arranged princi- 
pa!ly under t>ir fr1Io-n.ir.fr heads: i. The Dahcotah stock, which is by far the most 
extensive of those indigenous west of the Mississippi. It embraces the Arkansas 
(of which the Quapaw* are now the only mmiant), tbe Osagcs, Ksities or Kaws, 
lowas, Winnebagoes, Oloei, Missouries, Omahas, Fonott, and tbe various bands 
of the Sioux: all of whom speak a language "ti!! traceable to the same oritnn , though 
some of than have been separated for several centuries. I caU thoe indigenous 
to the West, because most of tbem bave been so btxn the period «f the eaiUest 
explorers on the Mississippi; yet tbe tndition among them is that they came fmn 
about the nrirthrm likf**; which appears corroboratrfi hv the fact, that the bncriiT?e 
of the Naudowessies, Aasiniboins, and perhaps others in that quarter, shows them 
tobeof^Mmefamfly.— 9. The different bands of the Comanches and Shodionka 
or Snakes, constitute another extoutve StOCk, Speaking one language.— 3. The 
Blackfeet, Gros Ventres or Minnatarees, Crows and Arrapah'^f . ^^pcak dialects 
of another. — 4. The Pawnees and Kickarasof the north, and the Wacocs, Wichitas, 
Towodkanoca, Towyaah and Xcedijfct, of Red River, aie of die aame odigbi. 
Tbe Chayeimcs, originally from near Lake Wimdp^ and the Kiawas (or Caiguaa^ 
according to Mexican orthography), appear unalUed to any of the foregoing nations. 
— 5. Of those from the north and east, the Algonquin stock appears most ex- 
tensive, — embracing tbe Potawatocnles, Ottawas, Chippewaa, Knisteneaiux, Greet, 
Sacs and Foaea; with wltom the Delamtes have ii . t een classed, tboo^ their 
language would now appear very distinct. — 6. Tbe Wyandots, Senecas, and 
others of the Six Nations, are of the Huron or Iroquois. — 7. The Shawneea and 
Ki^peoa an of one stiodt.^8. The Kasbaririaa, Fiorias, Piankcshaws and 
Weaws, are deaoeudanta of die Miamies. — 9. The Choctaws and Chickasaws 
are nearly the same peoplr — 10. The Creeks and Scminoles — thouf'h old authors 
speak of tbe decks as being akin to the Choctaws, yet there is now but little rela* 
tionabip to be tmeed in tbdr language; while Aat of Ae Cherokees ^ippean 
entiiely suf generis. — Gkegc. 

Ccmme'tf bv Ed. On this subject consult J. W. Powell, "Indian Lin- 
guistic Families of America north of Mexico" in U. S.. Bureau of] Ethnotogy 
Rtfort, iSSs-M. Ofcgg is unviually conect in Us daarification, but.neveidie- 
less has fallen into a few errors. 

"•The lriU$ often take the names of the seceding chiefs who originate tbem. 
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names sigDificaiit of acts, qualities, beasts, birds, etc, to 
their offapni^ — a psmctioe which seems to have prevafled 
generally among the ancient Asiatics. Suraames have 
only been adopted by educated families [352] and mixed- 
bloods of the bonier nations, and are geaurally taken from 
their miasiooaries or some favorite friends; except they 
inherit surnames from parents of white extraction. 

That the Indians of America are decreasing in numbers is 
very well known, but many are dwindling av!,ay, perhaps, 
at a more rapid pace than is generally suspected. The 
number of the Usages, it is confidently believed, has dimin- 
ished fifty per cent, within the last ten years: the once 
powerful tribe of Missouries is now reduced to a mere 
remnant; while the Mandans, as a nation, have become 
entirely extinct: and others have shared or bid fair soon 
to share the same fate. This has resulted partially from 
the ravages of the small pox and other diseases, yet as much 
no doubt from the baneful effects of intoxicating liquors. 
On this account, their diminution has generally been less 
in proportion as they are more remote from the whites. 
But the 'red man' has suffered from his intercourse with the 
whites not in this respect alone. The incentives to luxury 
and avarice continually presented by them, have had a very 
pernicious influence. Formeriy the savages were con- 
tented with the indispensables ol life — generally sober, 
just and charitable; but now they will sacrifice tiieir comfort 
— risk their live^ and commit the most atrocious outrages 
to gratify their vanity and lusts — to bedeck themselves 
witii gewgaws and finery. 

or are called ham. wook (Jiiuiualance ■""'^^■■fl their aepai mt fan; but frequently 
Uiey assume a name from an important WDtd in their languages: thus Choctaw 

and Chickasaw are said to have been the names of chiefs; SeminoU (or Semin^leh) 
and Fioria imply nioaways or seceders; while lUmois, in the language of that 
•ndent ttibe, tad Lmnapdt, by lAiA d» Sdmafci dfadiigiiiih iheamim, 
tilpitfy MM. This Ust is perhaps nmt «—HHon; for* as each nations holds itadi 
superior to all others, its members call themselves men, in contradistiiiGtiM tO 
boys or sqmws, as they are wont to denominate their enoniea. — GUGO. 
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CHAPTER XXIX [Xm] 

THE FRONTIER INDIANS 

CausCT of Removal West — Annuities, etc — Dissatisfaction of the 
Indians — Their Melioration by the Change — Superiority of their 
preMnt Location — Lands granted to them — Lnprovemails, Agii- 

ciikurc, etc. — Their Slaves — Manufactures — Style of TJving, 
Dress, etc. — Litcran* Opportunities and Imj^rovtmonts — ("hcxlaw 
Academy — Harpies and frauds — Games — Systems of Govern- 
ment — Pblygamy — Ancient Laws and Customs — Intempcnmoe 
— Prcvpntive Measures — A Choctaw Enactment — Marriage 
and Funeral Customs of the Choctaws — The Creeks — Their 
Summary Executions — Mourning — Indian Tides — The Northern 
IMbes— Census of tfie Frontier Natkms. 

For the purpose of a somewhat more discriminating 
notice of the Indian tribes beyond our western border — 
for it is to those I intend my remarks, in these pages, to be 
strictly confin^i ~ I will distinguish them, according to 
the prevailing classification of the West, as 'Frontier' or 
'Border Indians,' which title includes those occupying that 
district lying west of and immediately adjoining Arkansas 
and Missouri, and known as the Indian TerrUoryi and 
the *Wiid Tribes' or 'Prairie Indians/ by which are meant 
those who aze found west of the others, and who range 
those IniTnenae [254] plains from the borders of the Indian 
Territory to the Rocky Mountains. Of these I will speak 
in their oider. 

The most important of the frontier tribes^ as is weU 
known, are the Cherokees, Choctaws and Chickasaws, 
Creeks and Seminolest Shawnees, Ddawaies^ etc. It is 
equaUy well known that most of these tribes were removed 
from within the States, not less because of the vicious pro- 
pensities whidi they contracted and the unposition to which 
they were continually exposed, than on account of the 
difficulty of maintaining peaceful relations between them 
and our own citizens, while they remained in their midst. 
Their situation within the States certainly presented quite 
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an anomaly in government — independent powers within 
the limits of others claiming sovereign jurisdiction.'" 

A mistaken philanthropy — mistaken for want of a full 
knowledge of all the bearings of the subject — among some 
people, has occasioned much censure upon this branch 
of the policy of our government. But were we to take into 
consideration the treatment of other nations towards the 
aborigines of America, that of the United States, when 
placed in contrast, would certainly present a very benev- 
olent aq>ect. They have always been removed by their 
own consent, obtained through their chiefs and councils; 
and have not only been given equal amounts of land, west 
of the border, but have generally been removed and fur- 
nished a year's subsistence [355] at the expense of the govern- 
ment, and received valuable equivalents beside, in utensik 
and other necessaries, and in regular annuities. These 
are sums, generally in moneyi annually paid, for a series 
of years, to the smral tribes, proportioned usually to the 
size of the tribe and the amount of territory acquired from 
it. This institution of annuities, however, though intended 
as the most charitable, has doubtless been the most injurious 
branch of the policy of the United States towards the Indians. 
Being thus afforded the means of living without much labor, 
they have neglected manufactures, and even agriculture, 
to a considerable degree, and many of them have acquired 

*** Pnasuie of the iriiite popttktkm upon the aottOem tribes, induced them to 

migrate to the not of tlie Ifbstoippi^ a movement which began wilh detached 
partif"-^ >f Choctaw as eariy as 1805. In 1824 President Monroe recommended 
their removal, and in 1830 Jackaon ordered it. Large bands of these Indians had 
alieadf teoei'ved lands in Aikaaaat; ivherefoic^ in iS39» Indian Territory naa tct 
apart for the tribes and removals thither begm. The Choctaw, Chickasaw, and 
Creek made h !t link- difficuhy; the Cherokee and Seminole opposed the removal. 
The former were forcibly ejected (1836-38), and by 1839 were united on their 
pment cite in Indian iWtitOfy. Tiie Seminale icaistance led to ^ wir widi 
that people (1835-43), in which a large portion of the tribesmen p"**— ^ The 
remainder woe finalfy united in Indian Tenittxy in 1846. — £d. 
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confirmed habits of indolence and dissipation; and now 
that tbeir annuities are growing short, they are being left 
destitute, without the energy, the industry, or the means 
wherewith to procure a livelihood. 

But, notwithstanding the constant efforts of the general 
government to make them comfortable, and the immense 
sums of money which have been paid them, and their being 
located in regions far better suited to their wants and their 
habits of life than those they abandoned, many of them 
appear greatly dissatisfied with the change and with the 
government; which seems painfully denumstradve of that 
perverse, restless disposition, whicJi appears ever to have 
characterized the conduct of half-dvfllzed natibns.'* 

One ostensible reason for their unwOlingness [256] to 
remove, has been a reluctance to abandon their native 
homes and the 'graves of their fothers.' Many fabulous 
trends are told of the attachment <tf Hie Indian to his 
native soil, yet but few who are aoquamted with their 
habitudes, will place much stress on this. Hieir own 
traditions, as well as experience, have shown, that, when 
left to themselves, they incline to migrate; of which the 
Azteques of Mexico, and the Osages, with others of our 
border, afford striking examples: in fact, there is scarcely 
a tribe on the frontier which has not its traditions of migra- 
tions at some period. The Shawnees say their forefathers 
emigrated from the south to the regions north of the Ohio 
— the Creeks, as well as many of the Choctaws, that they 
were originally from west of the Mississippi — besides 
many other cases. 

But, with regard to this passage of our country's history, 
I will merely say, in addition, that, so far as I am able to 
judge, the condition of the 'red man' has been very ma- 
terially bettered by the change. The lands they at present 
occupy are, for the most port, of a more fertile character 
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than those which they have left. The climate is equally 
or perhaps more healthy, in general; notwithstanding the 
dreadful mortality whkJi afflicted many of them shortly 
after their removal — a calamity which was attributaUef 
primarily, to the change ol dimate, as well as to the change 
of habits which their new dwdling-plaoes involved; and 
secondarily, to the too abundant use of [957] spirftuous 
liquors, with wluch they were frequently provided by both 
native and white peddlm and traders, before any measures, 
efficient enough to check the evfl, were taken either by 
themselves or by the general government. But, although 
the latter cause still prevails to some degree, I have little 
doubt that the average mortality among the frontier tribes, 
at present, is less than it was before their removal. 

To each tribe has generally been granted a greater num- 
ber of acres, with definite metes and boundaries, than had 
been ceded by them east of the Mississippi. It is deemed 
unnecessary, however, to swell this brief notice with a state- 
ment of the several amounts of land given to each tribe, 
and their localities, as these may be seen with sufficient 
accuracy and definiteness by consulting the map which 
accompanies this work. 

The lands of each tribe are the pr o pert y of the Indian 
commonwealth; and, therefore^ even among the most 
dviliaed of them, the settler has a title only in his improve- 
ment, which he.holds by occupancy, and can sdl at pleasure. 
To prevent collisions in improvements, the first occupant 

in every direction. Among 
the Oierokees, no one can build within a quarter of a mile 
of the house or field of another: so, to extend thdr posses- 
sions, the more wealthy sometimes make several isolated 
improvements, scattered in different directions, within half 
a mile ui each other. 
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[258] The game in the interspersed forests having now 
become scarce, and that of the western prairies being too 
remote, the frontier Indians have generally turned their 
attention to agriculture, and to the raising of stock; and 
most of them have large numbers of horses, cattle, and 
hogs. 

Some of these Indians, particularly of the southern nations, 
have very extensive lanns: but the mass of their peculation 
extend their culture no further than they seem compelled 
by necessity. The traveller, passing through the Cherokee 
Nation, is struck with the contrast between an occasional 
stately dwelling, with an extensive farm attached, and the 
miseiable hovels of the indigent, aometimes not ten feet 
square, with a little patch of com, scarce large enou^ for 
a family garden. In fact, among all the tribes who have 
no slaves, what little there Is of cultivation, is mostly the 
woik ol the women. Scattered througli the country, one 
continually encounters dilapidated huts with trifling im- 
provements, which have been abandoned by the owners 
for some fancy they may have taken to some other location 
at a distance, better adapted, as they think, to the pro- 
motion of their comfort, and upon which they may live 
with less labor. 

Most of the labor among the wealthier classes of Chero- 
kees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks and Seminoles, is 
done by negro slaves; for they have all adopted substan- 
tially the Southern system of slavery.'" Some individuals 
of these nations own over tlXy slaves each: [359] but they 

'^^ The dviliKd tribes had been slave-holders before th«ir removal tP IndlMI 
Territory. At the outbreak of the War of Secession their sympathies were with 
the Confederacy, with whom the Cherokee made a treaty October 7, 1861. Eariy 
1b 1863* lMn*ewer» tiwf abolblied sbvL-r}' by law, and tihe large majority «f their 
regiments went over to the Union side. A comtituliaaal amendment in 1866, 
forevff aboli^hfd slnvn^n' or tnvnli:rtary servitwdc^ CTO g p^ igg CliBW* ScC CtUtii' 
iutton and Laws oj ChcroJue Nation. — Ed. 
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are the only slaveholders of the frontier tribes, except very 

few among the Shawnees. 

With some tribes, and particularly among the lower 
classes of the Creeks, they are inclined to settle in ' tovms, ' 
as they are called, — making large fields, which are culti- 
vated in common, and the jjroduce proportionally dis- 
tributed. But these 'towns" are rather settlements than 
villages, being but sparse clusters of huts without any 
regularity. Indeed, there is not, T beh'eve, a regularly 
laid out town in all the Indian country, nor a place that 
could even merit the name of a village; except Doaksvilie 
near Fort Towson, and perhaps Park Hill in the Cherokee 
Nation.*" 

Besides agricultuiet most of the frontier tribes attend 
a little to manufactures, though with no greater eneigy. 
The women have generally learned to qun, weave and 
sew, at which they occupy themselves, occasionally, during 
recess from the labors of the field. But very of the 
men acquire mechanical arts or follow trades of any kind: 
dieir carpenter, whedwright and smith work is done by 
a few mechanics provided the several tribes in accordance 
with treaty atipuUtkms. To each tribe is furnished m 
particular one or more blacksmiths from the United States. 

These frontier Indians for the most part live in cabins 
of logs, like those of our backwoods settlers; and many of 
them are undistiiiguishable, except in color, language, 
and to some degree in costume, from the poorer [260] 
classes of their white neighbors. Even in dress and 
language the more civilized are fast conforming to the lat- 
ter. In many families, especially of the Cberokees, the 

"'Neither of these places has developed into towns of impostiiicek aMKNl^ 
both are still on the map of Indian Territorj'. By an act of 1898, towns were to 
be incotporated, and town sites surveyed. In 1900, the larger town was Ardmore, 
in the Chickasaw Nation. There were seven towns of move than two thousand 
populatian, and tvdve more — — one tfaoumid.— Ed. 
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English tongue only is spoken; and great numbers of these, 
as well as of the Choctaws and Chickasaws, dress according 
to the American fashions: but the ruder portions of even 
these, the most enlightened nations, as is also the case 
with nearly all of the northern tribes, wear the hunting- 
shirt, sometimes of buckskin, but now more commonly 
of calico, cotton plaid or linsey. Instead of using hats, 
they wreathe about their heads a fancy-colored shawl or 
handkerchief. Neither do the women of these classes 
wear bonnets, but leave their heads exposed, or protected 
only with a shawl, somewhat after the manner of the Mexi- 
can females; to the lower classes of whom, indeed, tbe 
mixed-bloods of these Indians bear a strong resemblance. 
Their most usual dress is a short petticoat of cotton g^ods, 
or as frequently with the tribes of the north, of coarse red 
or Uue tHned-^oth. 

The literaiy opportunities afforded to the border tribes 
aie so importent m their consequences as to deserve some 
notice. To each tribe has beoi granted, by the United 
States, a school fund, generally somewhat proportioned 
to the extent of tbe tribe. The Cherokees and Choctaws 
seem to have availed themselves of this provision to the 
greatest advantage. These funds are for the most part 
invested in American stocks, and the proceeds [261] appro- 
priated to educational uses, establishing schools, etc.'** 

Tbeir schools are mostly ooaducted in English, yet among some tribes they 
are often taught in tbdr luli^ languages. As in other re^>M:ts, the Cherokees 
have made tbe greatest advancement in a Bterary point Their stpgolar system 
of characters representing syllables, invented by an illiterate native, is no doubt 
known to most of my readers. In these characters, a considerable number of 
bofAs hnvc been printed m their wmneuhr ftangue. Many Cherokees, hot*e«cr« 
as well as ChodKwit have n e u e iv e d good Kn^tsh educations. In tlw ^■"r'T of 
the latter also a great number of books have hrm p^iVi!hhrr?, hut in which the com- 
mon letter is used. A few books have also been printed in tbe languages of the 
Czceka, Wyandots, Potawatomies and Ottawas, Shawnecs, Delawares, and some 
in the different dialects of Osage, Kansas, Otoes, etc. Thm it noiw n printing- 
office in operation at Park Hill, in t]^i Cherokee NttliOQt Mid mother ■aong tfie 
Shawnees at the Baptist Misskm. — Gkego. 
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The tuition is, I believe, in every case, free to the Indians; 
and yet it is painful to know that comparatively few of the 
common classes will send their children. 

The most extensive literary institution which has ever 
been in operation, for the benefit of the 'red man,' was 
the 'Choctaw Academy/ established in Kentucky, and 
supported by a common fund of semal difierent tribes. 
It was not as successful, however, as was anticipated by 
its projectors; and is now being transferred and meiged 
into an academy near Fort Towson, in the Choctaw country, 
whdly supported out of the Choctaw fund. This Academy 
proved very unsatfatactory to many of the tribes ooocemed. 
Thqr said, wi& apparent justice^ that their boys, educated 
tfaen^ forgot all thdr customs, their language^ their rda- 
tiveSi Uieir national attachments; and, in exchange, often 
acquired indolent and effeminate, if not vicious habits; 
and were rendered [363] unfit to live among their people, 
or to earn a maintenance by labor. There seems but little 
doubt that the funds of eadi tribe might be employed to a 
much better advantage in their own country. The in- 
fluence of the institutions would there be more likely to 
extend to all classes; and by gradual, the only practicable 
means, a change might be wrought upon the nation.**^ 

It is one of the calamities incident to the state of ignorance 
in which most of these poor Indians remain, and their close, 
indeed political connection with the more civilized people 

By the treaty of 1825 with the Choctaw, a fund of six Ihousanri dollnxs per 
year for twenty years was to be allotted for the use of schools. The Indians re- 
quested that a portion of this fund might be used to ed\icate boys at a distanre 
fpoin home. TMs was a dmblied plan of Colond Ridiaid M. Jolmaoii, who ma 
chcs^^n sponsor for the new academy, and began the erection of building:? near 
his home at Great Crossings, in Scott County, Kentucky, where the first boys 
were icoeived in the autumn of 1825. Baptist co-operation was enlisted, and Rev. 
Thomaa Hendenon dMoea fiiat priddpal of ClwcSaw Academf . At first the 
school flourished, and Indian boj"? from many other tribr;^ 'vcrr sent to Krrturky, 
until at one time the academy had an enrollment of more than one hundred and 
fSlCf lads. In oaaaequeooe of die diM>Heferrtnin wIpicJi Gregg hoe dteCTflu^ 
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of the United States, that they aie continuaUy preyed upon 
by the unprincipled haipies who aie ever prowling tfarouj^ 
their country, ready to seize eveiy opportunity <^ deceiving 
and defntuc&ig them out of their money or effects.'** [363] 
The most depraving agencies employed to this end are 
the ministration of intoxicating driidcs* and ggming, of 
both which the Indians are passionatdy fond, and by 
which they are frequently robbed of then: money as soon 
almost as xecenFed. 

Apart from the usual games at cards, dice, etc., the Indians 
of the border have some peculiar games of their own, as 
well at cards as otherwise. Among these the most cele- 
brated is the ' Ball Play, ' which resembles, in some respects, 
the old-fashioned game of handy. The wagers are usually 
laid upon beating the majority of a given numlx;r, a dozen 
or more of these games; and large amounts in horses, 
blankets, and other goods, and even money, are frequently 
staked upon the result. 

Besides the ball play, dancing is a most favorite amuse- 
ment of these tribes, indeed of all the frontier as well as 
prairie Indians. They formerly had many kinds of dances, 
— the green-corn dance, the medicine, the eagle, the scalp 
and the war dances. But these are now only practised 
by the ruder portioas d the bolder nations and the less 
improved tribes; among whom may still be witnessed 
frequently their genuine aboriginal frcto. 

the Choctewand other Southern IndiMia began to wKbdmw their boys about 1849, 
ud dw fdMWl's usefulness termiaHBd. Consult House Ex. Docs., 26 Cong., 
7 seas., 109. The dvilixed tribes now maintriin several higher boarding schools 
and nr»Aim{t^ jo the territory. The Chocuw and Chickasaw each have five; 
the Ghenkee tmo at TaHequali, in wlildk the natfam is mndi intateitedL — Ed. 

'** By no means the least considerable of the fraoih practised upon the frontier 
Indians, have been by contractors and government agents The char: 1 r of 
these impositions may be inferred from the following instance, as it is told, and 
¥eij generalljf beBevedi upon tihe toutfawuteftt ftootier. 

It had been pretty well known, that some of those who had been In the habit 
of ooDtracting to fumiah with subiiitenoe aevcnl ol the aouthem tribes* in the 
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The green-com dance generally lasts several [264] days, 
commencing when the new crop begins to ripen. A large 
arbor of green branches is usually prepared, and numerous 
parties of both sexes dance in a body to their native songs 
and rude instrumental music, accompanied by their monot- 
onous "hehl hehl hehl" with a chorus of yells at intervals; 
and their movements aie attended with the most comicai 
gesticulations. Having passed through a course of 'puri- 
fication' by drinking a decoction of certain rfimnlfli^^ herbS) 
prqiared by their medidne-men, and put out all the fiies, 
they strike fiie anew by rubbing sticks together; and a 
quantity of com, pulse and other fruits of the season, being 
codced with the 'new fixe,' the dance is dosed with a general 
feast Each family, as it is said, then takes a supply from 
the 'new breed' of fire. A more interesting and salutary 
influence of tiiis custom, which is sdd to prevafl among 
some tribes at this festival, is the cancelling or composing 
of all old difficulties and disputes. 

The most advanced of these border nations, the Cherokees 
and the united tribes of the Choctaws and Chickasaws, 
have adopted systems of government, which are based upon 

year i8^R et seq., had been imposing most grossly upon thf Tnrlinns as well as the 
Govcrament, in the way of 'slrait rations' and other delinquencies, which resulted 
in tlie frin of a vny luge «im to die (mmIm conceraed. About the cloae of their 
opaitioos, unc of the mfkyt$f iriw ms ttSSba mm cunning than the principals, 
took it into his bead, on account of some ill-treatment he had suffered, to niake 
an €»po»i of their transactions. He happened to hold a letter of intccuctioas 
(wliidi «ete of oomee of • ooofidential dtander), wlieiclii let idar^ tfie 
pi ro cewcs by which these frauds ivere to be practised. And Id turn the affair 
to his particular profit, hr thrcitrnrf! tht- parties with a complete exposurf. 'jnless 
a satisfactory gratifualion should interpose. A compromise being indispensable 
lo ^ ndfan of 'dDI wIkmb it oonoeraed,' a n^otiaiiaB mw won wt on foot: bdt 
the 'nolqr coumier' was not silenced, tmtil he was paid $13,500 in cash; wfaem« 
upon he delivered up the obnoxious 'papers,' and agreed to absrond. Some 
notice of the facts of this case are said to have been brought to the knowledge of 
die Govmment; Mid liow it bn ex^wd an investiBBlleii— ttid, meire etpedal^, 
how it cecaped tlie atleolion of the Superintendent of diet immediate distiicti 
hare been matten of great fuzprise to those who had a knowledge of the particulata. 
— Grmo. 
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the constitutions of our States. The Cherokee being the 
most complete, some account of it may not be out of place 
in this connection. 

A council or convention of the wise men of the nation 
was convened on the first of July, 1839, who framed a 
constitution, of which the following are the general features, 
it being somewhat similar to one previously adopted in 
[a6s] the *01d Nation.* The three powers, legislative, 
executive and judicial, are distinguished and established. 
The legislative consists of a National Committee and 
Council. The former is composed of two and the latter 
of ihiee members from each of the eig^t or ten districts 
into which the nation was to be dhwled — dected for two 
years by the people. They convene annually on the first 
Monday in October, and each house elects a presiding 
officer out of its own body. Bills are introduced, discussed 
and passed aocoiding to parliamentary tisag^. 

The executive, called Principal Chief, and an assistant 
chief, are elected for four years by the people. The execu- 
tive has the usual veto and pardoning power. He is as- 
sisted by an 'Executive Council' of five, and the common 
cabinet of secretaries. The judiciary consists of a Supreme 
and Circuit Court, and the ordinary justices of the peace. 
Trial by jury is secured; and the common law of England 
appears to have been generally adopted. Religious tolera- 
tion is guarantied, but no person can hold a civil office who 
denies the existence of a God, and a future state of rewards 
and punishments."' 

According to laws subsequently enacted by the same 
council, the punidmient for murder is death; and for an 
attempt to kill, a fine correspondent to the damage, for the 
benefit of the injured party: for rape, a hundred lashes— 

'"See C«MJ«iM<M mid Imm »/ Omdm NaiUm, puUidied at Tallcc|iMh. 
The oootdtudon was dgned at the Utter plue, Septemher 6, 1839.—- Ed. 
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Imt for iofaiitidde^ only twenfy-five to fiftyl*** Whipping 
seems the punishment [266] for aJl inferior crimes; whidi 
is the same with the Choclaws and Cre^s, among whom 
the executioneis are called the 'lig^t-horae^' a kind of 
police-guard, also fotmeriy in use by the Cherokeesy but 
now their place is supplied by a common sheriff and pom. 

As is to be inferred from their institutions, the Cherokees 
stand first among the 'red men' in refinement, though in 
industry, morality, and sobriety, they arc no doubt excelled 
by the Choctaws and Chickasaws, who are reckoned the 
most quiet and Christian-like Indians of the border. 

No laws have yet been passed to enforce the payment of 
debts, except by the Cherokees; and these found it neces- 
sary to suspend their operation for two years. Even the 
most improved have not prohibited polygamy by any law; 
though, from the example of the whites and of the more 
civilized among them, as well as the exertions of the mis- 
sionaries, it is growing out of repute with most of the border 
nations. It is still occasionally practised, however; and 
the ruder classes among them all, I believe^ sometimes still 
take any number of wives, and divorce them at pleasure. 
But the more enlightened are mairied by preadiers, or 
authorized dvil officers. 

WSSbl the united nation of Choctaws and Chickasaws, 
Ae executive power is vested in four chiefii, called in Choctaw 
iiiffi^oes, who axe sdected one from each of the districts 
into which the country is divided, [267] and of which the 
Chickasaw tribe constitutes one.^** These chiefs are vested 
vnth the usual veto and pardonmg powers, and are elected 

These laws hftve mm been ■^■■g***, and c o nBi p on d to fhoae of Uw Uoiled 

States. — Ed. 

■"Ih 1S37, the CMckaaaw bought ea inlefcat hi Oiocinw hndt; hut hi 185s 

they purchased from the latter tribe the right of self-government, and estabUdied 

a Chicka&aw Nation. Tbdr constitvition, drawn in 1S671 b Ubenl, befalg dowfy 
modelkd on that of the United Suics. — £d. 
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lor four yean» Most of thdr other oonstittttioiial pro- 
visions resemble tiiose of the Chmkces. The Choctaws, 

as weU as the Creeks, punish the crime of murder with 

death by shooting, which is generally executed immediately 
after trial, by the 'light-horsc. ' 

It has become evident, however, that written laws and 
courts of justice, judges and juries, are still rather in ad- 
vance of the state of civilization of the ruder classes, even 
among these most enlightened tribes. It has been found 
very difficult to bring them under their sulxjrdination. 
They have had, notwithstanding, a salutary effect in many 
cases, and e5?pecially with regard to murder. Among 
most of these nations (as well as the wild tribes), it was 
formerly the custom to leave the punishment of homi- 
cide to the relatives of the murdered. With the Choc- 
taws and CherokeeS) in particular, the entire dan or 
family of the murderer were held reqioiisible for the crime; 
and though the real offender might escape, the bereaved 
family had a right to kill any one of his nearest relatives 
that could be found, up to the most remote Idndred. There 
seemed no eiceptions for accidental homkide^ or killing 
in sdf-defence: the Mosaic precept of 'life for life* must 
be fulfilled, unless satisfactorily commuted. This savage 
custom had at least one salutary effect, however: the rda- 
tives themsdveSk instead of assisting [36S] the*escape, as 
so often occurs in civilized life, were generally the first 
to apprdiend and bring the fugitive criminal to justice. 

But among the Choctaws, at least, any one might take 
the place of the murderer, and in the death of the substitute 
the law was satisfied, and the true criminal remained ex- 
empt. An intelligent and creditable Choctaw related to 
me an affecting incident, for the truth of which he vouched. 
An Indian had remained responsible for the appearance, 
on a certain day, of his brother, who had killed a man. 
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When the day arrived, the murderer exhibited some reluc- 
tance to fulfil the pledge, when the other said to him: "My 
brother, you are no brave — you are afraid to die — stay 
here and take care of my family — I will die in your place:" 
whereupon he immediately attended the appointed ^>ot, 
and was executed accordingly. 

The highest honor known among thera, in fact, being 
that of a 'great brave,' it reflected the greatest credit to 
meet death boldly. Instead of being visited by his tribe 
with infamy for the crime he had comnaitted, it rather 
tended to make his name iUustrious, if he met the conse- 
quences without fear or flinching: whereas, any effort to 
avoid death was attributed to cowardice. It would have 
been esteemed quite as ignominious for the murderer to 
flee the estaUished forfeit of his life, as for a 'gentleman* 
under the ^civilized code of honor,' to back out from a 
dud. 

But among most of the frontier, as also Uie [369] wild 
tribes, a commutatkm, though not honorable to t^e per- 
petrator, was and stOl is permitted, except by the Cherokees 
and Choctaws. Any recompense which would satisfy the 

bereft family, released the murderer from further penalty. 

There is scarcely any temptation which the Indian 
tribes have to encounter so frequently, and so seriously 
fatal to their social improvement, as intemperance. Of 
this they are conscious themselves, and most of them have 
adopted measures for prohibiting the introduction of ardent 
spirits among them, and for checking the propensity to 
use them, with various degrees of success. Among the 
Choctaws, a law was passed upon this subject, which, 
though not entirely, was measurably successful; and the 
spirit which effected its passage was worthy of the most 
exalted state of civilization. 

It seems that the tribe had generally become sensible 
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of the pernicious influences of strong drink upon their 
prosperity and happiness, and had attempted various 
plans for its suppression, without success. At last, it was 
determined by the chiefs, captains, and head men, to strike 
a blow which should reach the ver}^ root of the evil at once. 
A council was called, and many and long were the speeches 
which were made, and much enthusiasm was created 
against the monster * Whiskey,* and all his brood of com- 
pound enormities. Still ever\' one seemed loth to move 
his arrest and execution. Finally, a [270] captain of more 
than ordinaiy temerity arose, and offered a resolution that 
each and eveiy individual who should thenceforward dare to 
introduce any of the liquid curses into their country, should 
be punished with a hundred lashes on his bare IxEick, and 
the liquor be poured out. This was passed, after some 
slight changes, by acclamation: but, with a due sense of 
the injustice of tX'post'faeto restrictions* all those who had 
liquors on hsad were permitted to sdl them. The coimcfl 
adjourned; but the members soon began to canvass among 
each other the pemicioua consequences which mi{^t result 
from the protracted use of the whiskey already in the shops, 
and therefore concluded the quicker it was drank up, the 
more promptly would the evil be over: so, falling to, in less 
than two hours Bacchus never mustered a drunker troop 
than were these same temperance legislators. The con- 
sequences of their determination were of lasting importance 
to tiiem. The law, with some slight improvements, has ever 
since been rigorously enforced. 

Among most of the Indian tribes the daughter has very 
little to do with the selection of her husband. The parents 
usually require to be satisfied hrst, and their permission 
being securefi the daughter never presumes to offer any 
important resistance. 'I'here is a post-nuptial custom 
peculiar to the full-blood inrii^nff of the Choctaws, which 
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deserves particular notice. For years, and perhaps for 
life, [271] after the marriage of her daughter, the mother 
is forbidden to look upon her son-in-law. Though they 
converse together, he must be hidden from her by a 
wall, a tent, a curtain, or, when nothing else offers, by 
covering the eyes. During their emigration, it is said 
these poor superstitious matrons were put to infinite trouble 
so as not to infract this custom. While travelling, or in 
camp often without tents, the mother-in-law was afinid to 
raise her head or open her fspA^ lest they should meet die 
interdicted object. 

It is another peculiarity, which they have in common 
with some of the more northern tribes, that the Choctaw 
wife, <tf the 'dd school,' can never call her husband by 
name. But if Uiey have o&pring — she calls him ''my 
son's father;" or, moie commonly using the child's name, 
when, if Ok-le-no-wa, for instance, she calls the husband 
''Ok-le-no-wa's fsther." And yet another oddity regard- 
ing names: tfie ignorant Choctaw seems to have a superati- 
tioas aversion to tdluig his own name: indeed it appean 
impossible to get it from him, unless he have an acquam- 
tance present, whom he will request to tell it for him. 

In burials, the civilized Choctaws follow the customs of 
the whites, but the ruder classes still preserve their aborigi- 
nal usages. According to these, a painted pole with a 
flag is stuck up at the grave, which usually remains three 
months. During this period they have regular mourning 
exercises every morning and evening; and are always prompt 
to avail themselves, [272] at any other hour of the day, of 
the assistance of any friend who may visit them to help 
them to weep. At the end of the prescribed term, the 
friends of the bereft family attend a feast at their house, 
and, after dancmg all night, the next morning visit the 
grave and pull down the pole; which is called 'the pole- 
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pulling.' After this all mourning ceases, and the family 
is permitterl to join in the usual amusements and festivities 
of the tribe, which was not allowable before. 

Though the Creeks*^^ are generally a very industrious 
people, raising an abundance of com and vegetables, yet 
th^ are quite behind their neighboi8» of whom I have been 
speaking, as well politically as in a social and literary view. 
Their eiecudve oooflists of two princqMl chiefs, and their 
kjgislatitie or coimcfl of ahout forty minor duefo or cap- 
taibs, who are also, tx aficio, jtistkes of the peace.*** Th^ 
have no trial by jury, and their judicial pioceedmgp are 
exceedingly sommaiy — frequency without witnesses; for 
the warriors are generally too proud to deny a charge, lest 
it be construed into cowardice. Executkuis sooietimes 
take place withhi an hour after the commencement of trial. 
Murder, rape and a third conviction of stealing are punished 
with death, usually by shooting; but, in case of homicide, 
if claimed by the relatives of the [273J deceased, the criminal 
is executed with the same kind of weapon, or, if possible, 
the very same, with which he committed the murder. 

Most inferior crimes, as has been mentioned, are pun- 
ished by whipping: for the first ofTencc of stealing, fifty 
lashes; for the second, a hundred and cars cropped. Adul- 
tery is punished by cutting ofif both the nose and ears of 
the adulteress; but the husband has a right to say if the 
law shall be executed: in fact, he is generally the execu- 
tioner, and that often without trial. Notwithstanding 
the severity of these lawa» they are for the most part rigor- 
ously enforced; though a commutation satisfactory to the 

*** Thebc Indians call themselves Muscoget or Muscikgeh. They ax:quired 
the name of Owftt, hf the whites, from the great number of unaH strcsmi that 
intersect the country which they fornierf|r inhabited — befaig fint caUed* "Indiana 

of the country of creeks."— Gregg. 

The Creeks established a republican government in 1&67, modelied upon 
tint of IhB adtfiboriag tiiba.— Ed. 
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aggrieved is still permitted to release the offender. Their 
laws, in cases of accidental homicide, arc still more bar- 
barously rigid than those of the other nations. 

The obsequies of the Creeks are peculiar in this, — that 
at the moment an Indian expires, a gun is discharged. 
Their graves are generally under the floors of their dwell- 
ings, and a husband's is apt to be under the bed of his 
widow. The late of the unfortunate relict is miserable 
enough in any country, but among the Creeks her doom 
is barbarously rigoroiis. She remains in strict mourning 
for four years,** with dishevelled hair and without [374] 
combing, — unless the idattves of the deceased interfere; 
wiiereby it is sometimes put an end to in a few months, 
provided the sincerity of her grief be evident and her con- 
duct meritonotts. in their mourning, however, they do 
not weep and cry with such clamorous vehemence as the 
Choctaws and others. But the Shawnees and Delawares 
are still more celebrated for quiet mourning."" As warlike 
nations, they appear to disdain to mourn and wail aloud, 
as is the practice among the greater portion of the savage 
tribes. 

Though these people have no family names, they general- 
ly take a kind of honorary title or sobriquet, as is also the 
case with the wild tribes, upon the occurrence of any im- 
portant incident, or the performance of a meritorious feat. 
A singular mcxie of inheritance prevails among the Chero- 
kees, the Creeks, and perhaps others. Though the women 
in other respects are mostly held as very inferior beings, 
the dans are all reckoned by them: the children pertain to 

^This custom seems to have descended from antiquity. Adair, prior to 
1775, writes, that "The Muscohge widows are ob)ig?^ to live a chaste single life 
for the Bpaxx of four years; and the ChiklLaaah women, for the term of three, at 

lirit of die law of adultery being encutcd agaiut dtt ncOMiiti.*' But I kave 
not he ir< I Lhis cuilDiB qioken of amaoig the CyckUKWtatthe present day. — Gucoo. 

'■^ The Delaware and Shawnee removed from Kansas in 1866-67, and 1869 
respectively, and became incorporated with the Cherokee Nation. The Delaware, 
iMtievcn rtfll a fom of tiibil aiita ioai y .— En. 
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the mother, and the estates descend through the female 
branch of the family. They say it is easy enough to verify 
the mothers of families, but it is difficult to identify the 
fathers. 

The remaining tribts, inhabiting the more northern 
frfjntier, as well as the Seminoles who are locatai among 
the Creeks, possess so few distinct or striking characteristics, 
and, indeed, are oaostly so few in number, that a particular 
notice of them seems hardly to be required. Suffice it to 
say, that all <A them, [275] as I believe, still retain their 
ancient sjrstems of arbitrary chiefs and councils of sages 
and braves, nearly in their primitive state; and that the 
greater portion of them live in Ipg huts, and cultivate the 
• soil to a ooDsiderable extent Though the Shawnees, 
Delawares, and Kickapoos, are among the most agricul- 
tural of the ncvdiem Indians, ]ret a few of these spend the 
greater portkm of their time on the Prairies in hunting and 
in trading with the wild tribes.*** 

"^No complete census has been taken of the frontier Indians stnce their removal; 
tNtt the aggregate populatioo of thoae wttkd west of the border, etdmive of the 
Owigea, Kansas, and others of the north (who are more appropriately ranked 

amonp the Prairie Indians), is 76,664 according to the report of the Commissjoner 
oi Indian At! airs for the year 1H44. Of these there are reckoned of Cherokees, 
95,911; Choclawi, x9»4ro; CUckaMwi, 4,111; Credo, S4f594* Seuinoles, or Florida 

Indians, 3, 1 36; Senecas from Sandusky, 135; fknecas and Shawnees, an; Quapaws, 
400; Wyandots, 585; Potawatomics, Chippcwas and Ottawas, locateH «>n the 
waters of the Osage, 2,028; Kaskaakias and Piorias, 150; i'tankesbaws, 9S, Wcaws, 
176; ShMmea^ S87; Ddftwuct, 1,059; StoAh ri d g a, Munaeea, te., 978; Kidta- 

poos, 505; In addition to these, there still remain east of the Mississippi, kA Chero- 
kees, 1,000; Choctaws, 7,000, (but which are now, January, 1845, in prr>gress of 
emigration)^ Chickasaws, 20; Creeks, 744, Poi&watonues, &c., 92; Weaws, 30; 

Many of the foregoing amounts, however, h.we been standing numbers in the 
tables of the reports of the Indian Department, ever since the removal of these 
tribes, and as it is known that most of them have been on the decline, the above 
aggregBte it no doubt cxccaafve. For imtauiM, Inlaid of 95,911, as given in the 
report for the Chemkprs, their verj' inTrlliprnt agent. Governor Butler, reckoned 
them, in 1843, at only about 18,000: the Creeks in place of 24,594, have, in like 
manner^ been iet down at about 20,000; and in the 'Choctaw Almanac' for 1843, 1 
find the population of that aatioD rated at ia»(^ inalead off Z5,i77t av staled la 
the CoauBMaMi'B iqMit ior tiie Nine fear.— Guoo. 
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CHAPTER XXX pdV] 

INDIANS OF THE PRAIRIES 

System of Chiefs — Bfode of Warfare — War-Coundl The Scalp- 
daaoe — Hie Calumet or Pipe of Fteoe — Treaties Public News- 
criers — Arms of the Indians — Bow and Arrows, etc. — Hunting 
— Dancing — Language of Signs — Telemphs — Wigwams or 
Lodges— Fack-4ogS'-OMtii]iies—>Plsinting, Tattooing, etc. — Indian 
Dandies — ManuactuKS^ and Dressing the Bufiialo Rug — Indian 
Diet, FeastirifT, etc. — Pnmitive Thomsonians — Their domestic ;\n- 
imals, the DDg and the Horse — Wamyjum — Their Chronology. 

Those savage hordes v.liich may be considered as the 
Ptairie Indians proper, have made little or no perceptible 
progress in dvilizatioD. They mostly live plunder 
and the chase: a few eke out a subsistence by agriculture. 
They consist of various distinct tribes, but among whom 
there 1$ a greater diversity of language than of habitudes. 
I would not have it understood, however, that all the customs 
ol every bond are entirdy similar: it is this aasumption» 
together with the practice of settmg down as standing 
customs what they have observed on some particular occa- 
sions, that has frequently created such a discrepancy be- 
tween the accounts of transient traveUers. 

[277] That is scarcely a prairie tribei however limited 
hi numbers, but is subdivided into petty hands, each under 
the immediate control of its own diief. Their systems of 
government are frequently compounded of the patriarchal 
and military. The most influential heads of families 
exercise a petty rule, which often extends beyond their own 
household to a circle of adherents. Several of these clans, 
bound by the ties of consanguinity or friendship, are apt 
to come under the control, by common consent, of some 
more influential chief, who may have gained celebrity in 
their wars; but a regular hereditary descent seems rarely 
established. These petty bands seldom unite under one 
general leader, except for the common defence, when 
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llueatened with danger. OccasionaMy there springiB up a 
master spirit — a great brave and a great sage, who is aUe 
to unite his whole tribe, in which he is generally aided by 
a sufficient knack at sorcerous tricks to give him the char- 
acter of a great ' medicine- man. ' 

War seems to be the clement of the prairie Indians, 
notwithstanding but few possess much intrinsic bravery. 
They are, in fact, the most cowardly savages east of the 
Rocky Mountains, bearing but little similitude in this 
respect to the aborigines of the interior of the United States. 
They rarely attack an enemy except with a decided advan- 
tage; for the prospect of losing even a sinpi^le warrior will 
often deter them from undertaking the most flattering 
adventure. It is true that, in addition [278] to their timidity, 
they are restrained by the fact that the loss of a man often 
casts a gloom up(Hi the most brilliant victory, and throws 
a whole clan into mourning. On this account they generally 
attack hy surprise, and in the nig^t, when all are presumed 
to he a^eep; having care, if against a formidable enemy, 
diat it be ioQg enough beloce the mocniiig dawn to allow 
them to retire beyond reach of pursuit before daylight 
When the moon rises at a late hour, just before she appears^ 
is a favorite time; for then they wOI have a j^team of 11^ 
by which to collect and drive off the prize of stock which 
they may be able to frighten away. These prowling parties 
around a camp sometimes employ a species of signals in 
imitation of wolves, owls and other nocturnal animals, by 
which they communicate with each other — mimicking 
so to the life as not to give alarm to unsuspecting travellers. 

War is seldom concluded upon, or even a campaign 
imderLaken, without a general council, in which all the 
chiefs and most distinguished braves and sages assemble. 
After all are seated in a circle, the pipe is passcxi around 
until their brains are suthcientiy soothed to enable them 
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to consult the Gmt Spirit, and take freely Into advisement 
the important matteis mider consideration. Therefoce the 
tobacco smoke is usually blown upwards, as a propitiatoiy 
incense to the involved spirits or genii who dwell 'upon the 
sky.' In this operation the smoke is generally inhaled 
into [279] the lungs, and discharged in murky streams 
from the olfactories. If a coimcil be preparatory to a cam- 
paign, the warriors sometimes catch the tobacco smoke 
in the hand, anointing their bodies with it; which they 
tancy renders them, if not invulnerable, at least far more 
secure from the darts of their enemies. 

Although in their warfare they employ every wile and 
stratagem, and faithless siibterfiit^c, to deceive their enemies, 
and in battle are relentless and cruel in the extreme, yet 
they seldom resort to those horrid punishments and tor- 
tures upon their prisoners which were wont to be inflicted 
by the savage of the interior of the United States, during 
their early wars with the whites. The practice of burning 
their captives alive, said to have prevailed many years ago 
among some prairie tribes, seems now to have grown quite 
out of use." 

Upon retuniing from a campaign after a defeat, the 
village resounds for many days with the Umentatkms, the 
shrieks and wailings of the women and children; in which, 
not only the bereft families, but all the relatives and most 
of the friends of the deceased join. If, on the contrary, the 
warriors have been successful, and bring home scalps of 
their enemies, all join in their most famous festival, the 
scalp-dance. In this fete the savage trophies are usually 
elevated upon a pole in the centre of the dance; or perhaps 
the brave captors retain them in their hands, tossing and 
swinging them about their heads; at the same time vehe- 
mently apo'^trophizing these ghastly representatives [280] 
of their enemies, with the most taunting and insulting 
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bravadoes; branding the natbm with cowaidice and ef- 
feminacy; daring them to come forward and revenge the 

blood of their slain ; then concluding with scoffs and exult- 
ing yells at the dastardly silence of their enemies, whom 
they represent as afraid to whisper a note of vengeance 
against their superiors and masters, the triumphing con- 
querors. After the warriors have become fatigued, the 
squaws and children generally continue the barVnrous 
festivity; in the midst of which some vainglorious brave 
will rise perhaps, and repeat the apostrophic fanfaronades, 
representing that the v( ry squaws and papooses hold them 
in cowering submission, and that henceforth these only 
will be sent to subdue them; their warriors being reserved 
for more noble enemies. These brutal rites and rodo- 
montades being concluded, the scalps are handed to their 
owners, who cure and paint them for future war-<lances 
and other kindred ceremonies. 

When a tribe wishes to celebcate a treaty <tf peace with 
an ennny, a number of their warriors, as ambassadors, or 
perhaps a whole band, move to the neighboriiood, and 
send the calumet or pipe of peace, which supplies the place 
of the flag of truce among civilized nations:** thought when 
the embassy [281] is to the whites, a flag usually accom- 
panies, as they have learned that this is our token of peace. 
The overture being accepted, the chiefs and principals of 
each band meet in councfl, sometimes in a wigwam, if there 

'** This »e*ms to have been of ancient and general use amonf; the savages of 
North America, "i must speak here of the Calumet," remarks Father Marquette, 
"the most nyiteriont tUag in the world. The aceptines «f our kings m not so 
much respected ; for the savages have such a deference for this pipe, that one may 

calt ft thf god of peace and war, and the arbiter oj life and dtath. One, with this 
calumet, may venture amongst his enemies, and in the hottest en^gement they 
lay doim fhdr anna before wocd pipe." The deferenoe is peilMps not ao 

gicat at the present day, though the 'pipe of p>eac(-' is still very much respected. 
Even the ashes from the calumet seem to be held sacred; for, usually after smoking, 
the pipe is emptied in some corner of the lodge specially allotted for the purpoae. 
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be a suitable one, else in the open air, taking their seats, 
as usual, upon their haunches in a circle proportioned to 
the numtxT. If there be presents — and these are an 
indispensable earnest of friendship from the whites the 
essence, the s^al of the treaty, without which negotiation 
is vain — these are laid in the centre. A personage in the 
capacity of an orderly sergeant then bghts the calumet, 
which he hands to a principal chief, who, before smoking, 
usually points the stem towards the four cardinal points, 
and towards the heavens and the earth — then takes 
a certain number of whiffs (generally about three), and 
passing it to the next, who draws an equal number of 
whiffs, it thus continues around the circle, in the direction 
of the sun, each sending fumid [38a] cuirents upward £rom 
the nozsle. It seems looked upon as sacrilege for a person 
to pass before the p^ while the chiefs are smoking; and 
the heedless or impudent are sometimes severdy 
for the act. The 'big talk' foDows, and the presents are 
distributed by a chief who eiercises the office of commis- 
sary. But in the petty truces among each other, presents 
are scarcdy expected, except they be claimed by the more 
powerful party as a matter of tribute. 

Travellers and hunters are generally obliged to hold a 
treaty or 'big talk' with every- band of prairie Indians they 
may encounter, if they wish to maintain friendly relations 
with them. Treaties have also been held, at different 
periods, with most of the wild tribes, by agents of the U. S. 

But M tiwy have generally learned ttttt sim^ing is not pracdsed hf tlw iHdm 
on these occasions, it is now not commonly held important for us to smoke with 
them; but presents are expected instttd. Andently, however, they were more 
•bictj for, fai anotliBr pkce, the «ne auOior (in 1673) id«tet>^A» toon m m 
•at dowitt diej pRtenled us, according to cuiloiii* didr t t iwm^ iridch one muit 
Deeds accept, for else he should be lookt upon as an enemy, or a meer brute; how- 
ever* it ia not necessary to smoak, and provided ooe puts it to his mouth, 
it ii enoi^"— Gsioo. 

CmmmmiI tjr fil. Sm Thmkei, J^wtM RiMom, Ib^ pp. 1171 ii9» 131. 
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Government, yet for the most part with but very little effect 
— they generally forget or disregard them by the time 
the presents they may have received are consumed. 

These tr^ties, as well as other council deliberations, 
are generally promulgated by a sort of public crier, who 
proclaims the stipulations and resolutions from lodge to 
lodge; and the event is presented in tlic memory of the 
sages to future generations. Among some of the tribes 
their memor)' is assisted by the famous 'wampum belt,' 
which is a list or belt made of wampum beads, so inter- 
woven in hieroglyphic figures as to form a record of im- 
portant events. Others pveaerve the same by hierogjiyphic 
paintings on their buffalo rugs, and the like. 

[283] The arms of the wild Indians are chiefly the bow 
and arrows, with the lue of which they become remarkably 
expert A dexterous savage will lay a wager, at short 
shots* agamst many riflemen. Indeed, there is hardly 
any more effective weapon than the bow and arrow in the 
hands of an expert archer. While the musketeer will load 
and fire cmce, the bowman will discharge a dozen arrows^ 
and that, at distances under fifty yards, with an accuracy 
nearly equal to the rifle. In a chai^ge, they are eminently 
serviceahle; for die Indian seems to discharge his arrows 
with about as much certainty when running at full speed 
as when standing. 

The usual length of the Indian bow is about three feet, 
though it is sometimes as much as four. It is generally 
made of elastic wood, yet elk's horn is occasionally used. 
Those of the latter are made of two of the longest and 
straightest shafts, which, being shaved down to the neces- 
sary proportions, are united by lapping their ends together 
and binding them firmly with sinew. Bows have also 
been made, in the same manner, of a pair of buffalo ribs; 
but as well these as those of elk-hom, are rather items of 
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cuiioaily than of service: at least, fhey are not equal to bows 
of the bdsKl'aic tree. Even the backs of the wooim bows 
are often lined the whole length with a braad strq|> of sinew, 
and the whole wrapped with direds of the same. The 
arrows are generally about thirty inches long, and pointed 
with iron, though the primitive [284] flint points are still 
met with among some of the wildest tribes. 

Besides these, the lance or spear, the use of which they 
may have learned from the Mexicans, is an effective weapon 
in the charge as well as the chase. Many are also provided 
with the Northwestern fusil, and some have rifles. Very 
few, however, have acquired the dexterity of our frontier 
Indians with this deadly weapon. But no Indian deems 
his equipage complete without a 'scalping-knife;' yet 
among the western prairie Indians the tomahawk is but 
little known. These employ, in its stead, the war-club 
or 'war-hawk,' which are bludgeons with an encased stone 
for a head in the former, and with a transverse blade or 
spike in its place in the latter. Many are provided with 
shields of raw bu tTalo or dk skin, upon which are frequently 
painted some rude hieroglyphical devices representing the 
enemies thejr have slain, as wdl as any other notable ex- 
ploits of which they can boast. Such as are without these 
have their titles to renown recorded commonly upon the 
handles of their hatchets, thdr war-dubs, or perhaps tat- 
tooed upon their breasts or arms. 

Besides war, hmtmg seems the only oreditabie employ- 
ment in which a warrior can engage. Every other labor 
is put upon the squaws; and even when a party of hunters 
set out, they generally provide themselves with enough of 
these 'menials' to take charge of the meat; the Indian 
only deigns to shoot [285] down the game; the squaws 
not only have it to cure and pack, but to skin and dress. 
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Except such tribes as are expert with the rifle, very few 
of the prairie Indians hunt other game than the buffalo: 
not, as some have presumed, because they deem all small 
game too ignoble for them, but because the former is at 
once easiest taken, and affords the most bounteous supply 
of food. The antelope is too wild and fleet for their mode 
of hunting, and is only occasionally taken by stratagem; 
while the deer, as difficult to take in the chase, is less easily 
entrapped. But, mounted upon their trained steeds, and 
with the arrow or lance, they are not to be excelled in the 
chase. A few of them, let loose among a herd of bu£blo, 
will 80on have the {dain strewed with their carcasses. 

Among the amusements of the Indians generatty, daii€m% 
is perhaps the most favorite. Beades a war accompani- 
ment, it is practised as a lecreatibn, and often connected 
with their worship. Their social frolics, in which the 
squaws are oommooly pennitted to join, are conducted 
with less ferocity of manner than their war dances; tfaou{^ 
even these are accompanied with the wildest and most 
comical gesticulations, and songi full at once of mirth 
and obscenity. In these, as wdl as in the war and scalp 
dances, a sort of little drum and a shrill squeaking pipe 
are their common instruments of music. 

As so many tongues, entirely different, are spoken by 
the prairie Indians, a 'Ismguage of [286] signs' has become 
the general medium of communication between the different 
nations. 1 his system of signs has been brought to such per- 
fection among them, that the niost intricate correspondence 
seems to be intelligibly conducted by such as have acquired 
a proficiency in this 'dumb language,* 

Their systems of telegraphs are very peculiar, and though 
they might seem impracticable at hrst, yet so thoroughly 
axe th^ understood by the savages, that it is availed of 
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frequently to immense advantage. The most remarkable 
is by raising smokes, by which many important facts are 
communicated to a considerable distance — and made 
intelligible by the manner, size, number or repetition of the 
smokes, which arc commonly raised by tiring spots of dry 
grass. When travelling, they will also pile heaps of stones 
upon mounds or ccmspicuoiis poiiits» so arnuoged as to be 
understood by their passing comrades; and sometiines 
they set up the bleached bufiFalo heads, which are every- 
where scattered over those plains, to indicate the direction 
of their march, and many other iacts which may be com- 
municated fay those simple signs. 

Almost every tribe has some peculiarity in the con- 
struction of their lodg^ or w%wams, in the manner of ar- 
laingmg their camps, and in the different items of diess, 
fay sny or all which peculiarities the eiperienced traveler 
is afale to recognize the tribe of their owner. If a moc- 
caam, or other article of appard be [287] found, he at onoe 
designates the nation to which it bdongs — even a trs^ 
is often sufficient to identify them.'** Also by the 'sign,' 
and especially the remains of fires, he determines the inter- 
val elapsed since their dcparturt:, with remarkable accuracy. 

1 he lodges are composed of a frame of small poles or 
rods, covered usually with butlalo skins, which receive but 
little further preparation than the currying off of the hair. 
Some give their lodges a round wagon-top shape, as those 
of the Osat^es, which commonly consist of a frame of bent 
rods, rese milling wagon-bows, and covered with skins, 
the bark of trees, or, as is generally the case in their villages, 
with grass and earth. Again, some dispose the poles in 
two parallel lines, and incline them against a ridge-pole, 

*** As many tribes make their moccasins of diffen»it shapes — some with hocAod 
toes, others faxMui ^ socne with the seam on the bot l oiB t etc, time is aiws^fs a 
pa^Mble differenoe in the tracks^ — Gxioo. 
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which gives the wigwam the shape of a house-roof : others, 
planting small rods in a circle, to swine the points together 
as to resemble, in some degree, when covered, a rounded 
hay-mow but by far the most general style, among the 
wild tribes, of constructing their wigwams, is by planting 
the lodge-poles so as to enclose a circular area of from ten 
to twenty feet in diameter (the size depending upon the 
number of the family) ; and the tops being brought together, 
it forms a ccmkal finme, which is closely Goveied with 
skins, except an aperture in the apex for the escape of the 
[288] smoke. This is the style of the Comanches and most 
other tribes of the great plains. The doors of the lodges 
being dosed with a skin, th^ are kept very comfortaUe 
in ninter idHi bat little fixe. This is kindled in the centre^ 
and a hole is left in the vertex of the lodge, fhrough which 
the smoke is dischaiged so freely, that the interior is bat 
seldom infected by it. 

These lodges are always pitched or set up by the squaws, 
and with such expedition, that, upon the stopping of an 
itinerant band, a town springs up in a desert valley in a 
few mihutes, as if by enchantment The lodge-poles are 
often neatly prepared, and carried along from camp to 
camp. In conveying them, one end frequently drags on 
the ground; whereby the trail is known to be that of a band 
with families, as war parties never carry lodge-poles. The 
Chayennes, Sioux and some other northern tribes, often 
employ dogs for carrying and dragging their lodge covers 
and poles; indeed for conveying moRt of their light batrp^age: 
but, for ordinary travelling purposes and packing their 
more weighty bape:age, they use horses. So few navigable 
waters traverse the Prairie*;, that none of the Indians of 
the high plains have learned the use of canoes or water- 
craft of any kind. 

There is some variefy in the dress in vogue among the 
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different tribes; though they all use moccasins, leggins, 
flap or breech-clout, and, when not in active pursuits, 
they generally wrap theh- b(xJies in buffalo rugs, blankets 
or [289] mantles of strouding, according to their wealth 
or o|)portunities. Some of the northern tribes display 
considerable ingenuity and taste in the manufacture of 
moccasins. But this is the work of the women, who often 
embroider them with beads and colored porcupine quills, 
in a most beautiful manner. The I^ggin is a buckskin 
or doth covering for the leg and thigh, as of the pantaloon. 
A superfluous list is usually left outside the seam, which, 
if of skin, is slitted into long tassels, or if of doth, the wide 
border remains entire, to dangle and flap upon the exterior 
of the legs. A strip of strouding (that is» coarse broad- 
doth) about a foot in width and a yard or more long, con- 
atitates the most usual flap^ which being passed betwixt the 
legs, the ends axe secured under the belt araund the waist, 
whmce the l^gg^ are suspended. As the flap u some- 
times near two yards long, a surplusage of half a yard or 
mm at each end is sometimes left dangling down before 
and bdund. 

The Indians use no head-dress, but support the bleakest 
rains and hottest suns of those bare plains with naked 
heads. Neverthdess, their coarse Uack hair seems 'fer- 
tilized' by exposure; for they rarely become gray till an 

exceeding old age; and I do not recollect to have ever seen 
a bald Indian, rheir eyesight also, they retain in ex- 
traordinar}' vigor, notwithstanding the want of protection 
even of the eye-lashes and brows (which are plucked out), 
and in spite of the constant use of apparently deleterious 
paints around the ^ges [290] of the lids. Though using 
no regular head-dress, they sometimes wear, as a temporary 
ornament, a fantastic rap of skins; and it is not unusual 
to see a brave with the entire shaggy frontlet of a buflalo. 
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horns and all, set upon his head — which, with his painted 
face, imparts a diabolical ferocity to his aspect. 

The Indians of the Plains, almost without exception, 
wear long hair, which dangles in clotted tresses over the 
shoulders — besmeared with gum, grease and paints, and 
ornamented with feathers and tnnkets. But most of those 
intermediate tribes nearer our border, trim their hair in a 
peculiar manner. 

Vermillion seems almost indispensable to the Indian's 
toilet; but in default of this they paint with colored earths. 
When going to war, they bedaub their bodies with some- 
thing black — mud, duurcoal or gunpowder, which gives 
them a frightful appearance. But 'ornamental' painting 
is much more gay and fanciful. The face, and sometimes 
arms and breast are oddly strqped and chequered, inter- 
q>ersed with shades of yellow and white day, as well as 
occasional blacky though the latter is chiefly q>propriated 
to war. Eq>edal pains are taken to t^ the eyelids most 
gaOy with vermillion. 

Beskles painting, most of the tribes tattoo — someqMU> 
ingly, while others make their faces, bceasts, and particu- 
larly then: arms, perfectly piebald. This seems practised 
to some extent by aU the savages from die Adantic [291] 
to tiie Fadfic. Figures are pierced in tiie &ln with any 
sharp pointed instrument — often the keen prickles of 
the cactus — and pulverized charcoal or ^npowder, or 
sometimes the coloring juice of a plant, is rubbed into 
the fresh punctures, which leaves a lasting stain. 

The most usual female dress is of the style worn by the 
Comanche squaws, which is described in speaking of that 
nation. With respect to dress and other ornaments, how- 
ever, the order of the civilized world is reversed among 
the Indians. The 'fair sex' paint le^ than the men — 
use fewer ornaments generally, and particularly, wear 
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no pendants in the ears. While a savage beauty pays 
but little attention to her person, a 'brave* will spend as 
much time at his toilet as a French belle, in the adjust- 
ment of his ornaments — his paint, trinkets, beads and 
other gewgaws. A mirror is his idol: no warrior is 
equipped without this indispensable toilet companion, 
which he very frequently consults. He usually takes it 
firom its original case, and sets it in a large fancifully carved 
frame wood, which is always carried about him. He is 
also rarely without his tweezers, whether of a fold of tin, of 
hardened wood, or of spirally twisted wiie» with which 
he carefully eradicates, not only his beard, eje-lasfaes and 
brows, but eveijr vlUous partide from his body, as fast 
as it appears; for everything of the kind Is considered 
as extroDody unbecoming a wairior. It Is on this account 
that Indians [292] have frequently been r epresented as 
naturally beardless. 

All BuUans are paaslonatdy fond of beads, trinkets 
and gewgaws of every kind. The men often cut up the 
rim of the ears in a frightful manner to admit their pen- 
dants of beads, plate, shells, etc.; and even strips of lead 
are sometimes twined around the separated rim, by the 
weight of which the detached portion of the ear is frequently 
swagged down some inches. It is not unusual to see near 
half a pound even of beads and 'jeweln,'' s\vang to each 
ear; and among some tribes, also a large quantity to the 
nose. The hair is likewise garnished with the same, and 
the neck with strings of beads, bear's claws, and the like; 
while the arms arc profusely ornamented with bracelets 
of wire or plated metal. ^The 'braves' are those who 
commonly deck themselves with the most gaudy trappings, 
and would usually be taken by a stranger for the chiefs of 
the band, wImv on the other band, are often apparelled 
In the most ordinaiy manner. 
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The squaws are, in every sense of the woid the slaves of 
the men. They are caUed upon to perform every toilsome 
service to carry wood and make fires — to skin and dress 
the meat and prepare the food — to herd, drive up, saddle 
and unsaddle their lords' horses — to pitch and strike the 
lodges — to pack up the baggage, and often indeed to 
carry heavy loads during travel — in short, everything 
else pretty much but fig;ht and hunt, which the [293] Indian 
boasts of, as being his pecuHar, if not his sole vocations. 

What little of manufacturing is done among the Indians 
is also the work of the women. They prepare the different 
articles of apparel. In embroidering moccasins and their 
leathern petticoats, etc., their greatest skill, particularly 
among the northern tribes, is exhibited. But the most 
extensive article of their manufacture is the hufjalo rug, 
which they not only prepare for their own use, but which con- 
stitutes Hbt largest item of their traffic with the Indian trad- 
ers. These are dressed and cured exdustvely by the sqmws. 

To dress a buffalo rug» the first step is to 'flesh' the skin, 
or neatly scrape from the inner surface every cameous 
particle. This is generally done with an instrument of 
bone, cut something in the shape ol a small adz, with a 
serrate edge. For this operation the skin is sometimes 
suspended in a frame upon the branch of a tree, or a fork 
of the lodge — though more commonly, perhaps, stretched 
with pegs upon the smooth ground, with the flesh-side up. 
After it dries, the spongy surface of the skin is neatly cur- 
ried off with another adz-shaped bone or handle of wood, 
with a flat bit of iron transversely set for the blade, which 
is edged after the manner of a currier's instrument. The 
surface is then !)<■ smeared with brains (which the Canadians 
call mettre & la cervelle), and rolled up with the flesh-side 
in, in which condition it is left for two or three days. The 
brains of the same [294] animals are generally used; those 
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of & bufUo being moire than sufficient to dress his own 

hide. The pores of the skin being fully penetrated by 
the brains, it is again wetted, and softened by continual 
working and rubbing till it dries. To facilitate tiiis last 
operation, it is sometimes stretched in a frame and sus- 
pended before a fire, when the inner surface is scraped 
with the serrated adz before mentioned, and finished off 
by assiduous rubbing with a pumice-stone, if that article 
can be had; if not, by passing the skin by small sections 
rapidly back and forth over a slack cord. 

Buffalo rugs arc often obser\'ed with a seam in the mid- 
dle. This is caused by cutting them in two, partly for 
convenieDice in dressing them^ and partly to take out the 
hollow occasioiied by the hump, particularly of the bulls. 
The hump of the cow being less, their skins generally bear 
dresBing without being cut. The hide is frequently split 
in two> however, in skinning the animal, the Indians pre- 
f erring to commence on the back. 

The buffalo skin is often dressed without the wool. To 
this end the hide is soaked in water till the hair is loosened, 
when it is 'curried' and 'farained,* and softened as above. 
Of these dressed bulbio skins (known among Mexicans 
as ofito Uaiiai) is made a considenible portion of the Indian 
clothing for botii sexes — even the petticoats of the females; 
though these prefer buckskhi when they can procure it 

The chief aliment of the Prairie Indians is [295] flesh, 
though in default of this they often sustain themselves 
for weeks together upon roots, herbs and fruits. The buf- 
falo are the common herds of these savages, affording them 
*food, raiment and shelter.*" It seems there were anciendy 
occasional cannibal tribes"' in those regions, but not a 

A diminutive tribe on the Texas border, called Tonkcwas, made food of 
human flesh within the present century, and, it may be of late years, though I have 
not iMud it iiieniIoiMd.~GKloo« 
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vestige ol cannihalism, as I believe^ now remains; except 
such an inhuman appetite may be ascribed to some of 
the more savage warriors, who, as I have heard, in the 
delirium of exultant yjctory, have been known to devour 
the hearts of their bravest vktims, at once to satiate their 
blood-thnsty propensities, and to appropriate to them- 
selves, as they fancy, the valor of the slain enemy. 

However, they msJce food of neaily every animal of their 
country, and often of insects and even the filthieat vermin. 
By some tribes, grasshoppers, locusts and the like are 
cdlected and dried for future use. Among nearly all the 
northern tribes, the flesh of the dog*"' is considered as the 
greatest delicacy;' so much so, indeed, that when a favorite 
visitor is expected to dine, they arc sure to have served 
up for him the choicest pieces from some one of the many 
fat whelps which pertain to every lodge. In this way 
travellers have often been [296] constrained to eat Indian 
dop:-meat, and which, prejudice apart, is by no means an 
im^^avory viand; but the flesh of the wolf, and even the 
American dog, is generally said to be ill-flavored and some- 
times insupportable. The polecat is also a favorite food 
among the Indians; and though the celebrated Irving, 
during a "Tour on the Prairies," seems to claim a deal 
of credit for having ''plumped into the river" a dressed 
polecat, whereby he prevented an Osage from "disgracing" 
their fire by the cooking of it, yet all traveUers who have 
tasted the flesh of this animal have pronounced it fine, and 
of exquisite relidi.*** "The flesh of the skunk,** observes 
Dr. James, in his account of Maj. Long's Expedition, *'we 

Dogs seem always to have been a favorite article of food among the aborigines 
of ditlerent parts. Fatbei Marquette, in his voyage down the Miasmippt in 1673, 
lemarki of aa Indian feait, "The third aenrice ma a huge Dogi whom they UUed 

on purpose," &c. — GiiF.CC. 

^ See Irvingr T«ur m Ik* Frairm, pp. 83, 84.— Ed. 
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sometimes had dressed for dinner, and found it remarkably 
rich and delicate food." 

1 hese wild tribes are without other kitchen utensils than 
an occasional kettle. They sometimes broil their meats, 
but often eat them raw A savage will feast upon the 
warm carcass of the buffalo; selecting bits of the tenderloin, 
liver, etc., and it is not uncommon to see him use the gall 
as sauce! Feasting is one of their favorite enjoyments; 
though their ability to endiure hunger almost exceeds belief. 
They will fast a week and yet retain their strength and 
vigor: but then when they do procure food again, it seems 
as if thqr never would be satiated. 

The Indians of the Prairies have become acquainted 
widi the medical vutues of many of their indigenous phmts^ 
which are (rflen [997] used in connection with the vapor 
sweat, and cold bath: wherefore we may consider them as 
the primitive Thomsotuans.*** After a profuse sweating, 
assiarted by decoctioos of sudorific herbs^ in a tq^t lodge 
filled with vapor by pouring water over heated stones, and 
while still dripping, they will leap into a pool of cold water, 
and afterwards wrap themselves in a buCFalo rug. This 
course has proved successful in some diseases, and ex- 
traordinary cures have thus been performed; but in other 
cases, and esp)ecially in the small-pox, it has been attended 
with horrilile fatality. They frequently let blood for dis- 
ease, which is oftenest performed with the keen edge of a 
flint: and though they sometimes open a vein, they more 
commonly make their incisions indiscriminately. They 
have great faith in their 'medicine men,' who pretend to 
cure the sick with conjurations and charms; and the Coman- 
ches and many others often keep up an irksome, monoto- 
nous singing over the diseased person, to 6:ig^iten away 

''^Dr. Suand TfaonMm (1769-1843), » New 'Ea^aaA j^h^fMm, advocated 
« aaethod of tieatiiig feven and iinilar dneaaca bf maiia ol ataamiBg.— Ed. 
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the evil spirit which is supposed to torment him: all of 
which, from its effect upon the imagination, often tends^ 
no doubt, to hasten recovery. 

These Indians keep no domestic animals, except horses, 
mules, and dogs. With the latter evay lodgp is abundantly 
supplied; yet, as has already been shown, they are more 
useful appendages than the annoying packs whkh so often 
infest the country cabins, and frequently the villages^ in 
the United States. [298] Horses, however, constitute the 
chief wealth of the piaiiie Indian. These are the incentives 
to moat d thdr predatory excuiskHis. Tlie tribes of the 
north in particular, as well as the white trappers, frequently 
maintain their horses, during winter, upon the tender 
bark of the sweet cottonwood, the popuius angulaia of the 
Mississippi valley. 

The western savages know nothing of the value of money. 
The wampum bead, it is true, among a few tribes, some- 
what resembles a currency : for, being generally esteemed, 
it acquires a value in proportion to si?:e, and sometimes 
passes from hand to hand, in exchange for necessaries. 
The legitimate wampum is only of shells, and was of aborigi- 
nal manufacture; being small long tubes with sm ovate 
surface, or sometimes simply cylindrical; and handsomely 
polished: but imitations of glass or porcelain seem now 
the most common. The color is generally ^te, though 
smn^imes blue or striped. 

These Indians have no knowledge of the diviskms of 
tune, except by palpable distinctions; as days, moons and 
years; which last they conunonly represent as so many 
springs, or falls of the leaves, or as often by winters, that 
is, frosts or snows. Distances are represented by days* 
journey, which are oftener desigoated by camps or 'sleeps.' 
When a day's journey is spcdwn of in general tenns, it is 
meant that of a band in regular travel, which rarely ex- 
ceeds twenty miles. 
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i CHAPTER XXXI [XV] 

INDIANS OF THE PRAIRIES 

Intennediate Tribes — Their Wigwams and their Hunting Excursiont 

— Dress and Cut of their Hdr — The Pawnees — The Osages — 
Tlidr Roguery — Ibtrimooial Customs — Aooomplbihed lifovoBeiB 

— Their Supo^tions — The Indian Stature — The 'Pawnee Picts* 

— Wild Tribes — Census — The Comanches — Their Range — 
Their Sobne^ — Tlieir Chiefs, etc — Female Chastity — Comanche 
BCuiiMR — fVrtntwjM - — PA wMWMw A<t > — o^ tfiftnfiif Waifaie— ~ 
Fkedatory Forays — Martial CodDoniCs — • TkCfttnWDt of Cftplives 

— Burial and Religious Rites. 

The tribes inhabiting near the borders of the frontkr 
Indians differ from those that range the far-western prairies 
in several traits of general chaiacter. The former have 
their fixed village and, for the most part, combine the 
pursuits of agriculture and the chase. They form, indeed, 
a sort of intermediate class between the frontier and the 
wild tribes, resembling the one or the other in all important 
particulars* I will merdy notice in diis place a few of the 
characteristics by which the more cooupicuous of these 
tribes are distinguished. 

Their village wigwams differ from the lodges of the 
wilder tribes, in their being [300] much more substantial, 
and usually covered with grass and earth instead of skins. 
The Indians commonly remain in their villages during 
the inclement portion of the winter; yet most of them spend 
the early spring upon the Prairies in buffalo-hunting; 
as well as such portions of the summer and autumn as are 
not occupied in the cultivation and gathering of their crops, 
which they secure in cat lies till their return. 

In dress they differ but little from the wilder tribes, 
except that, having more commimication with the whites, 
they make greater use of our fabrics — blankets, coarse 
cloths, calicoes and the like. Their most striking pecu- 
liarity ooQsasts in the cut of their hair. Most of them. 
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insteadi like the Tn^i^na of the Plains, of wearing the hair 
long, trim and arrange it in the most fantastic style. In 
the care bestowed upon this part of their toOet, they can- 
not be excelled by liie most soigneux of civiliaed dandies. 
They shave a laige portion of the bead, but leave a fanciful 
lock upon the crown as a scalp-ciest (an indiq)en8able 
trophy for the enemy), which is m general gofgeously 
bededced with painted feathers and gewgaws. 

The PaumeeSf who now have their princqial vOlage 
on the Loup Fork of the Platte river, are perhaps the most 
famous of these tribes. Small bands of their war-parties 
roam on foot throu|^ every portion of Ae Praarfes, often 
to the Mexican frontier, though they geneiany contrive 
to return well mounted. [301] "When upon these expe- 
ditions, they may properly enough be considered the Ish- 
maelites of the Prairies — their hands are against every 
man, and every man's hand is against them. They will 
skulk about in the vicinity of a prize of mules or horses 
for several days unsuspected, till a favorable opportunity 
offers to pounce upon them. 

This nation is divided into four principal bands, the 
Grand Pawnees (or Grand Paus, as called by the Canadians), 
the Republics, the Mahas or Loups, and the Tapage or 
Noisy Pawnees. Iheir relatives, the Rickaras, are now 
considered a distinct tribe.'" 

The Osages are at present the most important western 
branch of the Dahcotah stock, after the Sioux. There 
are two bands of them, the Big and Little Osages.*^' 
Though the Pawnees stand most prominent as prairie 
marauders, these are unsurpassed in waapk rogueries. 
Ezpertness at stealing appears indeed to constitute a part 

""Foe the Ptwnee groups and IntitoU, Me Ftttk*! I Tm n M m , in oar vohune 
zfilf p. 40, note 34. FordieAifltam,ooiwidlBqidbiii7^ Trafvl^^ 
T, pi. i«7, note 83. — Ed. 

* For the Osage see our vohune v, p. 50, aa. — £0. 
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of their faith, and an all-important branch of education, 
in which degrees are conferred in true 'academic order;* 
for I have been assured, that, in their councils, the claims 
of the candidates to the honors of rogueship are duly con- 
sidered, and to the most proficient is awarded an honorary 
badge — the right to wear a fancy feather stuck athwart 
his scalp-crest. 

The habitudes of the Osages do not appear to have 
undeigone any material change, notwithstanding the ex- 
ertions of the government and the missionaries to civilize 
and to cfaristianiae [303] them. Some of their matrimomal 
customs are very curious and rather peculiar. The ddest 
daughter seems not only 'heiress apparent,' but, when 
married* becomes absolute owner of the entire property 
and household of her parents — family and alL Whfle 
single, however, she has no authority, but is hersdf held 
as a piece of merchantable property, estimated somewhat 
as in civilised life, in proportion to her 'charms,' and to 
the value of her 'hereditaments.* She is therefore kept 
under the strictest watch by her parents, that she may not 
diminish her worth by any improper conduct. 

When some warrior beau' has taken a fancy to the 
heiress and wishes to possess her and her estate of sisters, 
dogs, rugs and household, he takes his finest horses, (and 
if she be a 'belle' he need not attempt it unless he have 
some of the noblest), and tying them at her lodge door 
departs without sayinci; a word; lea^nng them, like a slow- 
match, silendy to effect his purpose. After the 'pretender' 
has disappeared, the matron of the premises and her lord 
inqpect the valuables, the Memure damsel* barely venturing 
a sly peep throu^ some crevice of the wigwam. If the 
offer be found unworthy, the horses are sent back to the 
owner as silently as they came, or maybe with some apology, 
provided he be a warrior whom they are afraid of offending. 
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But if accepted, the father takes instead some of his own 
horses and ties them at the door of the proposer, as a token 
ol admission. If the [303] parties be without horses, some 
other valuables are employed in lieu. After this the mar- 
fiage is soleimiised with a joyous ftte^ and their primitive 
oeremoiiies* 

But now the son-in-law is fully indemnified Ibr his heavy 
'disbunement' in the pi»ekase of his bride; for he at once 
becomes possessor of the entire wealth of his £ather-iii>law 

— master of the famfly-lodge and all the household: if 
there be a dosen younger daughters, they are all droit 

— his wives or slaves as we may choose to consider them: 
in fact, the 'heiress' hersdf seems in the same predica- 
ment, and the wife among them all who may have the tact 
to gain the husband's affections, generally becomes mistress 
of the 'harem.' From the refuse of this estate of 'fair 
ones* the indigent warriors and inferior Indians who are 
not able to purchase an 'heiress* are apt to supply them- 
selves with wives upon a cheaper scale."' 

The Osages bury their dead according to the usual 
Indian mode; and, though it seems always to have been 
the custom among most [304] savage nations, to keep up 
a chorus of hideous cries and yells for a long while after 
the death of a relative, yet the Osages are by far the most 
acoompJished mourners of them alL Being once encamped 
near a party of them, I was awakened at the dawn of day 

"Tike cnaiom of taUsf «ll die iiMen of a familjr b aho laid to bo eonaoa 

•moaf die Kansas, Omahas and other kindred tribes; indeed h ^)pears to have 
prevailed from the earliest a^ps amonR all the Dahrntah family as wrll as many 
Algonquins and most other Inbes about the great Lakes. Mons. La balk, in his 
tilp ftoB tlieee to the iflwiwippi la 1673, feoMiis of die eovafee of dioee tegioiw: 
"They marry several Wives, and commonly all Sisters, if they can, thinking they 
agree better in their Family." Hennepin, Charicvoix and others speak of the 
same custom. Murray also menttoos something of the kind among the Pawnees. 
Doebci ollndee to die auBe iii Odffonifau But I am mdnltaened* vhelter, la 
these several instances, the htuband's right was onljf M or 4§ jm* aa amoof 
the OsafeS) to all the younger sistccs.— Gbxoo. 
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by the most doleful, piteous, h^ut-rending howls and 
lamentations, The apparently distressed mourners would 
cry with a protracted expiration till completely out of breath. 
For some instants he seemed to be in the ver}' last agonies: 
then he would recover breath with a smothered, gurgling 
inspiration: and thus he continued for several minutes, 
giving vent to every variety of hideous and terrific sounds. 
Looking around, I perceived the weeper standing with 
his face towaids- the faint gleam which flitted from the 
still obscured sun. This was perliq» his idol; else he 
was standing thus because his deceased idatum lay in 
that dicectkm. A full 'dunr' of these mouxneis (which 
is always joined by the howls and ydps of their myriads 
of dogs), imparts tiie most fri^tful hanor to a wiUenicss 
camp. 

It is considered among these as weD as ottier 'crying' 
tribes, quite a merit to be a graceful weeper: it becomes 
even a profitable vocatkm to those whose qres and lungs 
are most capadous of sudi things. If you tell an Osage 
that you have lost a kinsman or friend for whom you wish 
him to mourn, he will undertake the service for a trifling 
rev/ard — and acquit himself with more 'credit*-— more 
to the spirit than the best tragic [305] actor. He will 
mimic every exterior indication of grief and the most heart- 
felt wailiiig, till the tears trickle in torrents down his checks."* 

The Osages seem generally to worship a good and evil 
spirit, and to believe in the most usual Indian paradise. 
No people can have more implicit faith in witchcraft and 
all kinds of sorcery and superstitions — such as holding 
converse with deceased friends or relations — appointing 
a time to die, etc: and instances are related of their fanqr- 

** Hole Bntdbuy'ft c^poioBOB wllh Ihc owwiniim Ongs^ in our volmft V| p|> 
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ing themselves thus called to the world of spirits, which 
would so powerfully affect the imagination as to cause them 
to pine away, and sometimes die even to the appointed day. 

Owing partially, no doubt, to the burdensome life they 
lead, the squaws of all the tribes are, for the most part, 
much more inclined to corpulency than the men. They 
are generally chubby and ill-favored, while the males are 
usually tall, erect, welh turned and active. For their 
proverbial straightness, however, the Osages are perhaps 
more famous than any of the other prairie Indians. 

The WacoeSy WikkUas and their kindred tribes on Red 
River, are, for the most part, a very indigent race. They 
are chieftfr remarkable for their profuse tatooing, whereby 
they have sometimes acquired the title of 'Pawnee Picts:' 
the females particulaily make a perfect calico of the whole 
under-jaw, breast and arms^ and the mammg are fand-' 
fully oniamented widi rings and rays. The tattoo, in &ct, 
seems to constitute the chief female oniament [306] of 
these tribes; for their only gown consists of about a yard 
and a half of stroudihg, or else a small dressed dun, sus- 
pended from the waist, and constituting a sort of primitive 
petticoat. The upper portion of the body remains uncov- 
ered, except by a blanket or small skin, thrown loosely 
over the shoulders. The men are often without any other 
vesture than the ilap, and sometimes a bullaio rug or blan- 
ket. 

As the remaining tribes of this intermediate class present 
few or no distinctive characteristics, we will pass at once 
to the consideration of the wUd tribes proper'^ of the Great 

"•The population of the intermediate tribes, according to the Report of the 
Commiagjoner of Indian Affaiis, for 1844 is as follows: Pawnee^ X3>soo souls 
(dkough nme expoioiced tiaden rate them mt oofy mbout s>°°°)> Rickaras, 1,200; 
CUppewaa. PMawatomie* tiid OlbnfM of tfas Mntfi, 9,998; Sks and FooMb 

2,762; Winnebagoes, 2,183; lowas, 470; Poncas, 777; Omnhas, 1,301; Otoes and 
Miasouries, 931; Kansas, 1,700; Osages, 4,103; — besides of Caddoes and layct 
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Wcfltem Prairies. These ndUier cultivate the snl nor 
live in fixed villagesy but lead a roving life in pursuit of 
plunder and game, and without ever submitting themselves 
to Uiat repose — to those fixed habits, whidi must always 
precede any progress in civilisation. But as the Cmnanckes 
aie the only tribe of these ^wandering Arabs' of the Plains 
which [307] present any distinguishing features of interest 

— any prominent points of national character — the re- 
marks that follow will be devoted almost exclusively to 
them. 

The relationship of the Comanches to the Snakes or 
Shoshonies, shows them to have descended from the north: 
in fact, it is but half a century since their range was from 
the Arkansas river northward; but at present this stream 
is their tdtimn Thide. Yet they even now acknowledge 
no boundaries, but call themselves the lords of the entire 
Prairies — all others are but 'tenants at will.' They 
lead a wandering sort of life, betaking themselves whither- 
soever the seasons or the habits of the buffalo, their chief 
object d pursuit, noay lead them. Although during sum- 
mer tiiey are not unfrequently found as far north as the 
Arkansas river, their winters they usually pass about the 
bead branches of the Braxos and Coioiado riveis of Texas. 

In their domestic habits^ these Indians, for the most 
part, resemble the other wild tribes; yet in some respects 
they differ materially. One of the most interestiiig traits 
of difference is to be found in thdr distaste for ardent 

about 500; Wacoes, Witchitas, Towockanow, Towyaabea and Keecbyes, 1,000; 
nlw maintain draadvca dneSlf in NorthBoi T«aai. The trild tribes proper cf 
the Prairies, are, the ComandiM, consisting of about 10,000 souh; KiawM^ aiMo; 

Apaches, to-:?; Arriprihoes, 9,ooo; Chaycnn^s, 3,000; besides m?.ny nt?n*rs to the 
north and westward, who rarely descend witiun the regioos to the notice of which 
these pages are confined. As these tribes would dottbtleas average at least three- 
fifths females, they could hardly turn out one-fifth of fSbdi numbers in wanion^ 
thn-^^h this ia the nmal nile oi catunating them bjr men «l Indian c ap c ifc ac e . 

— Ga£oo. 
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spirits: but few of them can be mdoced to taste a drop of 
mtoxkatiDg liquors; thus fomuiig an eicq[>txm, I bdieve, 
to the entice race of the 'red man,' who appears to have a 
ocnstitatlonal appetite for strong drinks. The firontier 
as well as the prairie tribes — the Mexican as well as the 
Mountain Indians — all are equally slaves to their use. 

[308] The Comanches are divided into numerous petty 
bands, each under the control of its own pajticular chief. 
When a chief becomes old and care-worn, he exercises 
but the 'civil authority' of his clan; while his son, if deemed 
worthy, otherwise some distinG:uishcd brave, assumes, 
by 'common consent,' the functions of war-chief. As is 
the case with all barbarous tribes, their chiefs assume 
every judicial and executive authority. Complaints are 
made to them and sentence summarily pronounced, and 
often as summarily executed. For most offences, the chief, 
if he considers his authority sufficiently well established, 
freely uses the rod upon his subjects. He rarely attempts 
this, however, upon noted warriors or 'braves^' whose 
influence and resentment he may have reason to Usex. The 
punishment of murder among these, as among most of 
the savage nations, devolves upon the bereaved relatives, 
who are free to pursue and punish the perpetrators acoofd- 
ihg to their own liking, which is seldom short of death. 
But the offended party, if disposed to compromise, has 
also the privilege of accepting a commutation and rekasing 
&e murderer. 

The husband seems to have complete power over the 

destinies of his wife and children. For adultery, his punish- 
ment is most usually to cut oil the nose or ears,"' or [309] 
both; and he may even take the life of his unfaithful wife 

"*This custom was perhaps once quite extensi\T. It prevails amonc^ tht- 
Creeks to the ptesent day, and was anciently practised by otlier soutbem oatioasi 
•nd "Among the Mkmis," says Father Charievoiz, "tbe.H«ubMul has a right 
to cot off lib vif^t aote if ihe noil ftwaj ten ]iiiii.''---GBiO(i. 
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witli intpiuiity. The squaw wbo has been mutOated for 
sudL a cause, b ifso fado divorced, and, it is said, for ever 
precluded from manying again. Tlie consequence b, 
that she becomes a confinned hailot in the tribe. Owing 
in part, no doubt, to sudi severity in their customs, the 
Comanche squaws have ever been noted for their chastity. 
This may reralt also, in some degree, from the circumstance, 
that the Comanche husbands, fathers and brothers, seldom 
or never subject their wives, daughters and sisters, to that 
debasing traffic practised among so many of the northern 
nations. 

Like other wild tribes, the Comanches tolerate polygamy, 
the chiefs and braves sometimes taking as many as eight 
or ten wives at a time. Three is considered the usual 
number, however, for * subjects' or common warriors, 
and nine for the chiefs. Their marriage ceremonies vary 
in different bands; but the following has been represented 
as the most usual. Unlike most other tribes, the consent 
of the maiden has to be obtained. This done, the lover, 
from apparent delicaqr, goes not to the father of Jiis in- 
tended, but, in accordance with a ctistom which prevails 
among some other tribes, communicates hb desire to an 
unde or other aged relative, who enters into the marriage 
contract. The parties, however, are not yet fully betrothed; 
but, as a test of the submission of the bride to service 
of her proposed lord, the latter ties his riding-horse [3x0] 
at her lodge door. If she turn him loose, she has resolved 
finally to reject him; but if she lead him to the cabattada, 
it is an unequivocal agreement to take the charge of his 
horses and other property; and the marriage is soon con- 
cluded. The 'unde' now communicates the engagement 
to the chief, who causes the 'bans' to be published, that 
no other wooer may interfere. As the horse is with them 
the type of every important interest, the bridegroom next 
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proceeds to kill the least valuaUe one he Is possessed ol; 
and, taking out the heart, hang? H at the door of his be- 
trothed, who takes and roasts it, and then dividing it into 
two parts, each eats a half, which perfects the bond of 
wedlock. The heart d the bufialo or other animal may 
perhaps be substituted, if the bridegroom has not a super- 
abundance of horses. Should the drcumstances of the 
parties admit of it, the marriage is usually celebrated with 
feasting and dances; though, in general, the Comanches 
are less fond of dancing than most other Indians. 

The Comanche dress consists of the usual leggins, moc- 
casins, flap and blanket or robe. Many wear in addition 
a kind of leathern jerkin, or tight jacket closed before. 
Their moccasins differ from those of other tribes, by having 
a lengthy tassel of leathern fringes attached to the heels, 
which trail the ground as they walk. Instead of this fringe, 
the tassels sometimes consists of the tail of a polecat or 
some other animal. When he can procure [311] it, the 
young warrior is wont to wear a mantle and leggins of 
strouding. Both of these articles, according to the ^latest 
fashions,* should be one-half red, the other Uue. The 
bi-oolored mantle, as well as the blanket or buffalo rug, 
is cardlessly thrown over the afaoulders, and must be long 
enou^ to drag the ground; for they seem to have an in- 
stmct for the 'rq^ grandeur of a sweeping gown.' 

Though all the far-western Indians wear then: hair long, 
the Comanche seems to take moat pride in the voluminous- 
ness of his 'tresses,' and the length of his quem^ which is 
sometimes eked out with buffalo or other hair, till its tip 
reaches the ground, and is bedaubed with gum, grease and 
paint, and decorated with beads and other gewgaws. We 
are not to think that foppery and coxcombry are generated 
exclusively in civilized life. I am sure I never saw a vainer 
creature than a Comanche brave in fuU costume, of dress, 
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trinkets and paint He steps as if he dis(Uieci the very 
ground upon which he walks. 

The dress of the Comanche squaw is usually a kind of 
loose gown or tunic of leather, or cotton if it can be pro- 
cured, whicii hangs from the shoulders and is bound around 
the waist with a girdle; thus presenting a resemblance in 
its appearance to our ordinary female costume. They 
wear moccasins, to which short ieggins are attached, and 
which constitute a sort of leathern hose. They are not 
permitted to wear long hair: that * manly' prerogative 
would be degraded by such an [312] association. It is 
therefore kept docked so as scarcely to reach the shoulders. 

A style of dress simflar to that of the Comanche f emales* 
is worn by those of most of the erratic tribes. The squaws 
of the north usually embroider their leathern frocks in a 
iandful manner with colored porcupine quills and beads, 
and bedeck the borders with ratying shells, tags* hawk- 
bdls» and the like. Such as have the fortune to many 
Canadian or American trappers, are those vdu> usually 
dress most gaUy. 

The prairie Indians gqieraJly are an equestrian race; 
yet in horsemanship the Comancfaes stand decidedly pre- 
eminent; and can only be equalled hy the Northern Men- 
, cans, and p^haps the Arabs. Like the latter, they dote 
upon diehr steeds: one had as wdl undertake to purchase 
a Comanche's child as his favorite riding-horse. They 
have a peculiar mark for their animals: every one which has 
pertained to them may always be recognized by a slit in 
the tip of each earj a practice apparendy universal among 
all their tribe. " 

In their warlike expeditions they avail themselves of their 
equestrian skill with wonderful success. As they always 
fight on horseback, they depend chiefly upon the charge, 
at which they use their arrows and javelins with wonderful 
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efficaqr.**' On such occanoiis a Coaumcfae will often fhxow 
himadf upon [313] the opposite aide of his cfaaiger, so as 
to be protected from the darts of the enemy; and, vdiile 
clinging there, he wHl dnchazge his arrows with eictraor- 
dinaiy dexterity from mideiiieath his horse's neck. Differ- 
ent from the 'prowling' tribes, they seldom attack at night, 
or in timbered or rough rcp;ions; for they would then be 
unable to manoeuvre theu" coursers to advantage. 

Although not meriting the title of brave Indians, they 
are held by the Mexicans as the most valiant of their border: 
but when they come in contact with Americans or any of 
our frontier tribes, they generally appear timid and cowM"d- 
^y. Their predatory forays are therefore directed mostly 
westward. They make continual inroads upon the whole 
eastern frontier of Mexico, from Chihuahua to the coast; 
driving ofif immense numbers of horses and mules, and 
killing the citizens they may encounter, or making them 
prisoners — particularly the females and boys. Of the 
latter they make slayes, to perform such menial service 
as usually pertains to the squaws, particularly the herding 
ol the stock. It is perhaps this alleviation of their labor hy 
slaves, that has contribated to elevate the Comanche women 
above those of many of the northern tribes. Of their 
female captives they often make vrives; a fate which has 
befallen some of those taken from Texas. 

Strange as it may appear, their captives frequently be- 
come attached to their masters and to the savage life, and 
with difficulty are [314] induced to leave tfaem after a few 
years' captivity. In fact, these pr i so ners, it is said, in time 
often turn out to be the most formidable savages. Com- 
bining the subtlety of the Mexican with the barbarity of 
the Indian, they sometimes pilot into their native frontier 



*" Thr Cnmanche? rmplov usually short-banr?lrd Javrlins or lanceS, decluioSi 
IQu the SpaxUa moUwr, that cowazds only need long weapoa8.-> Gxsoo. 
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and instigate horrid outia|(es. Tbe department of Chi- 
huahua has been the greatest su£ferer from their inroads. 

But, thou^ at amtinual war with Uie south of the re- 
public, lor many years the Comanches have cultivated 
peace with the New Mexicans — not only because the 
povcirty of the country offers fewer inducements for tbdr 
inroads, but because it is desirable, as with the interior 
Mexican tribes, to retain some friendly point with which 
to keep an amicable intercourse and traffic. Parties of 
them have therefore sometimes entered the settlements 
of New Mexico for trading purposes; while every season 
numerous bands of New Mexicans, known as CovMncheros, 
supplied with arms, ammunitions, trinkets, provisions 
and other necessaries, launch upon the Prairies to barter 
for mules, and the di£[erent fruits of their ravages upon 
the south. 

This powerful nation, combined with the petty southern 
trib^ has also waged an almost unceasing warfare upon 
Texas, ever since her indq>endence. War-parties have 
frequently penetrated to the very heart of the settlements, 
perpetrating murderous outrages, and bearing away into 
captivity numerous women and children. Th^ have 
entered [3x5] the city ol Austin, then the seat of govern- 
ment, in open day; and, at other times, have been known 
to descend to the very seacoast, committing many frightful 
depredations. ''On the 8th of August, 1840,'' writes a 
frknd who resided at linnviUe, on Matagorda Bay, ''several 
hundred Comanches came down from the mountains, 
and charged upon us without the least notice. They 
burned and made a perfect destruction of the viBage and 
everything pertaining to it"*'* 

"•The Comanche had been hoslilt- t > th" Spanish in Texiis, preventing its 
settlement, and about 1757 destroying the mission of San Saba. In 1785 the 
troops were obUg^ to retire into the Alamo at San Antonio, in order to be ■ec m ed 
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*^ Besides contmnal hostilities with Mexico and Texas, th€ 
Onnanches are at wax with most of the Indians of the 
Mexican interior, as aJso with the tribes of the more nortliem 
prairies — and particularly the Arrapahoes and Chayennes, 
with whom they have many bloody lenoounters."* But 
they generally remahl on friendly terms widi the petty 
tribes of the south, whom, indeed, they seem to hold as their 
vassals. " 

As these Indians always go to war on horseback, several 
days are often spent previous to a campaign in equestrian 
exercises and ceremonies, which seem partly to supj ly the 
place of the war-dance of other tril)es; though they some- 
times join in preparatory dances also. It is not an unusual 
custom, when a campaign is in agitation, for a band of about 
twenty Comanche maidens to chant, for three nin;hts in 
succession, the victories of their ancestors, the valor of their 
brothers and cotemp)oraries, and the individual prowess 
of all such young warriors as th^ consider should engage in 
[316] the contemplated enterprise: and all those designated 
the serenading band are held as drafted for the cam- 

from their nids. The Texans were at first friendly with the Comanche; but in 
185a a Mfitnm dqnitalion vUted the border tribes, and incited them agaizut 

the Texans. Open war broke out in 1837, and several battles were fought. In 
February, 1840, twelve chiefs with a numerous retinue came to San Antonio to 
make peace. Refusing to deliver up their white captives, troops were set upon 
them, and in llie enading teM^kt aU the ddefi and Mreaty other Indiana w«te killed. 
The Comanche retired to plan revCTige. Knrly in August, they advanced, avoid- 
ing Austin and San Antonio, and fell upon the town of Victoria. The inhabitants 
resistiag, about fifteai of than UUed. When the Indians reached Linnvillc 
m. vObge of only Awe howes. its iahataitsntt Sed to a aliip In the bay, wbemapon 
the hamlet was destroyed. A [ ur^nfng party under Genera! Friix Houston de- 
feated the natives, and recovered the white prisoners. In September, an expe- 
dition headed by Colonel Jolm Moore attiined the Coinnndie village high up on 
die Odlofwlo River, and seveidy rhattised them, IdUuig one hundred and twenty* 
eight, and captunng thii^r4iiio. After thb CtMuudie avoided the Teans 
for some years. — Ed. 

For the Arapaho, consult James's Long's Expedition, our volume xv, p. 157, 
note 48. A brief notice of the Cheyenne is in our volume v, p. 140, note S8. — Ed. 
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naign. Fired bf the encomitims and excitations of the 
fair caniatriceSj* they fly at once to the standard of their 

favorite chief: and the ceremony is concluded by a war- 
dance. 

Upon their return from a successful expedition, the 
'war-worn corps' halts on some elevation at a distance 
from the village, and a lierald is sent forward to announce 
their arrival. Thereupon, one of their most respectable 
and aged matrons issues forth to receive them, carrying 
with her a very long-handled lance kept for the purpose. 
On the top of this the victorious Indians fasten all the 
scalps they may have taken, so arranged that each shall 
be conspicuous. The matron squaw then approaches the 
wigwams, holding her scalp-garnished lance high in the 
air, and chanting some favorite war->l^;end. She is soon 
joined hy other squaws and Indian lasses, who dance 
around as the procession moves through the entire circuit 
of the village. If the victory has been faonUiant, the dancing 
and feasting are q>t to be kept up for sevoal days, all 
parties jdning in the genenl jubilee. 

If the conquerors bring any imsoncrs with them, tiiese 
have to encounter the scourgings and insults of the squaws 
and children. Each seems entitled to a blow, a kkk, a 
pinch, a bite, or whatever simple punishment they may 

upon the unfortunate captives. This 
done, they are delivered [317] over to the captors as slaves, 
and put to the service and drudgery of the camp. 

After their first cntj"ance it seems rare for them to treat 
their captives with much cruelty: though an instance was 
related to me by some Mexican prisoners, of a very bar- 
barous massacre which they witnessed during their cap- 
tivity. Two white^ men, supposed to be Texans, were 
tied to a stake, and a number of their marksmen, retiring 
to a distance and using the naked bodies of their victims 
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as targets, b^;an wantonly to fire at them, and continued 
their horrid sport, until some fatal balls put an end to their 
sufferings! The capture of these had probably been at- 
tended with some aggmvating dicumstances, which in- 
duced the savages to resort to this crud method of satiatiiig 
their rerenge. 

If a campaign has been unsuccessful, the warriora sep- 
arate upon thdr return, and drop into the village one by 
one. Nothing is now heard for several days, but the wail- 
ings and howlmgs of the bereft relatives and fnendSi They 
will also scarify their aims and legs, and subject them- 
selves to other carnal mortificatidns of the most powerful 
character. On these occasions their previous captives, 
and particukriy sudi as may belong to the nation of their 
victorious enemy, are sure to be roughly treated, and some- 
times massacred by the enraged relatives of the slain. 

When a Comanche dies, a similar course of mourning 
is practised; and he is usually wrapped in his best blankets 
or robes, and interred [318J with most of his 'jewelry' and 
other articles of esteem; accompanying which, it is said, 
an awl and some moccasin leather is generally added, as 
a provision, it would appear, for his use during his lon^; 
journey to the * happy hunting ground' beyond the grave. 
They also kill the favorite horses of the deceased, which 
are often buried by his side, doubtless with the same object. 

The religious notions of the Comanches resemble, in 
most particulars, those of the other prairie tribes; yet they 
appear to have an occasional peculiarity. Some say the 
dry buffalo head or cranium is their idol. True it is that 
they show it great reverence, and use It hi many of Iheir 
mystic ceremonies. The Pawnees also hold these buffalo 
heads, with which the plains are strewed, hi great reveienoe; 
and usually for many leagues around, these skulls are set 
iq> fodng towards their villages, m the bdkf that the herds 
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of buffalo will thus be conducted by them into their neigh- 
borhood.'*" Of the Comanchcs the sun is no doubt the 
principal deity. When preparing for a campai<]^n, it is 
said they do not fail to place their arms betimes every 
moming on the east side of their lodges, that they may 
receive the blessing of the fountain of light at his fusi ap- 
pearance. This indeed seems the usual time for offering 
their devodcms to the sun, of many tribes of the American 
aborigines. 

*** Moftt of the plain* Indians had superetitioDs regarding the buffalo. Consult 
on dik mbject, Janet O. Donqp, ''Studf of Sfooaa Galli»" la U. S. Bttnm of 
Ethnology RtporU, 1S89-90, pp. 361-544; George A. Donejt TrmdUiomt tf ft* 
Skidi Pamm (Boiton and New York, 1904} — Eo* 
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Containing such Spanish ok Hispano-Mexican 

AS OCCUR UNDEEfeNED IN THIS WORK, OR 
WITHOUT DEFINITION AFTER HAVING 



A, ai, to, to ^m. 
I Aba jo, down, under, 
ylcATtna, ditch, canal. 

Adelantado, governor of a 
A dies, adieu, farewell. 

bouK officer. 
Adobe, a sort of unbumt bridt. 

Ajuera, without, abroad. 
Aguador, water-carrier. 

A lamnda t public mlk, widi TOftt 

trcc^, usually the dlamo. 

Alamo (Id Mexico), cottoo-woocU 
'Alcalde, justice of the peace. 

Abgri^ mtihi * plaat. 

Am, there. 

Amigo, friend. 

Ancheta, adventure of goodj>. 

Angelito, little angel. 

Angostura, narrownesa. 

A pare jo, sort of pack wddh. 

A qui, here. 

i4fonc«/, tariff. 

Amos, arm. 
MrrAo, vp^ above. 

A^itfo, nniletBsr. 

As .mblfa, assembly. 

A stucia, cunning, artifice. 

Ataio, drove of pack mukii #gc 

AM*, won of thick gnid. 

Aultf ad, edict. 

AyoU^i flit mutt tenwB. 

Batfe, ball* dance. 

Bamdclmt qwdca of amall guitar. 



Boston, Maff, cane. 



white. 
Sntfo, pocket, purse. 
Bonanza, prosperity. 
Boftilo, I'l' -i- 

boot, lemin. 
Bravo, brave» DoU. 

Bmnc, good. 

Burro, ass. 

CabaiUida, drove of bones, &c. 
CabalUro, geotlcnitllt knl^hl. 
CohoUo, hoiBc, 

^od^, Indian cMef or prince. 

Cajf, cnfTrc; coffee-house. 
Cailaboto, dungeon, jaiL 
> Catiente, warm, hot. 

■CoMpo, field, camp. 

Ctirnpo '.rmto, rf rnctcry wWlOIlt * 
Camion, sung, poem. 
Canada, valley. 
Co^oN, deep 
Ca^ ' 
Capitan, captain. 
Carajo, an oath, sooundieL 
Carovana, caravan. 
Cifrce/, priiOcjaiL 
Cargo, load. 
Cargador, carrier. 
Cargamento, cargo. 
-Camfro, male sheep. 
Cerrvla, cait. 
dvn^ wagon, Aic. 
Com, house. 
CauUvo, captive. 
Cffo, brow. 

CMira^MMtf) centnl govenment* 
CiNW, mouud. 

Chncal, jackal. 

Chico, small; small person. 
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ChiU, red f)Cppcr. 

Ciholrro, hiulJ.ilo -hunter. 

Cibolo, the Ameiican buffalo. 
Cigatrito, little cJgu* 

Cigarro, cigar. 
Cimarron, wild. 

c small oopps eain. 
Cocht, coaxix. 
CocinOy kitchen. 
Cocinera, fonak OMk. 
Cofo, tail; glue. 
Colorado, red. 

Comamhtro, Comanche trader. 



Comtmmo, anDsampdon. 
CoHtra-nvolucioHy oottatei^««oltttk». 

Cordillera, chain of 
Corral, yard, pen. 
Ctrrtr, to run. 
Coyote, prairie-wolf. 
CrtpUsctUo, dawn, twiliglit. 
Crjj/o, Christ. 
Cno, cross. 



Z}i«, ie<, of. of Ae, ftt. 

Derrcho, lax; light. 

Diciador, dirtator 

DUigencia, diligence; itage-coadi. 

Dfoi, God. 

DeHtm, dovUooo. 

Ihmimi^t Sunday; Donliiic. 

Don, Sir, Mr.; gift. 

Dona, Madam, Mi*., Miaa. 

Dorado, gilt. 

Dot, two. 

EcUsidstico, ecdesiaaUcal. 
FJ. the; he, him. 
Endgtias, sort of petticoat 
A» fiwila, in ooundl. 

Enmendadtirn, enJi 
Entradtj, r rurance. 
EfUnrevAih-^rxjiuiraj 
Eseriior, writer. 
E$emadron, squadron. 
EspaRol, Spanish; SpanlMd. 
Estd, Ls, he Lh, it is, &c. 
F'.Uii'ado, •=,!Alcr-d. 

£<<rttw^iw^^ gtranger, foreignef. 
.FadMra, invoice. 



Fiera, wild beast, 
i^e, faith. 
Feria, fair. 
Fierro, iron; 
Fifito, feast. 
Fonda, eating-bouae, inn. 
FraUe, Fray, friar. 
Frijol, bean. 
Fa 



GocAm^mi, Spaniard in America. 

GaUina, hen. 
Gs//o, cock. 
Canada, catda. 
Gir/«, chief. 

I^TCf uor. 

Gohfrnad'TTiUlo, petty 

Gobitmo, govenunent. 



Qmm, grande, great, large. 
OfOHtdtwa, grcatnesSf 

Gouge, gourd, fiask. 
GworMo, guacd, fialch; ' 
Otmra war. 
Giwa, sort of paaspoil for floodk 

Cuisaio, cooked, 
Guitarra, guitar. 

J g a c fcwd ' a , esute; lands; txcaioe. 
H«e i » n dt r o , proprietor of an 

Herradura, hursc shoe. • 
Herrero, blacksmith. 
Hidalgo, nobleman. 
Hojot leaf, Iniik, 9k. 



Iluslr/simo, most illustriou*. 
Impronta, printing-office. 

■ liPRnNv, ITIIWHUK. 

Jacal, hut, wigwam 
/o/a, copper coin, pcnnv. 
Jornada, day's travel; joumej. 
/an^ judge. 
7tmft^ oottndl; 



La, las, the; her, it, tlu-m 
Labor, labor; field; mining-pit. 
Labrador, laborer, farmer. 
Ladron, thief, lobber* 
Laguna, lake. 
La«iao^, thrust wlA a I 
Layador, iMoacx. 
laiito^ llMk taao. 
£aa0^ noosing lopa. 
ItffMO, league. 
t^tpifOf ipaga^Mndf 
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/^y, Law. 

Limosnero, beggar, 
liat%o, plain; praiiici imooUl. 
L0. lof, the; % dNUf te. 
£4«0» wolf. 

Maim, mother. 

MamifitHo, manifat; bfll oi good* |ne> 

B Wl te d to dK C l lllU III 'llOUlB. 

Afania, covering; oottOD<loth. 

Marco, weight <Mf eight ouooes; mark. 

Mayor, great, superior. 

liayonUmo, oveneer. 

JTAiaiM, sand-hllL 

Medio, half; picayune. 

Menor, less, inferior. 

A/c.vl), lalilc; laljlc-phin* 

Meson, inn, hotel. 

Mestizo, moofpNsL 

MetquUe, a tree, acMlk 

Af«, mtT, my. 

Miliiar, r.z'ML'irw 

Monte, a game; grove; mount. 
Mora, mulherry. 
Miterto, dead; dead man. 
Muia, mule; unsalable item. 



Neffv, black; a tdack pemm. 
NoHot mad^ for omrfng 

weQ. 

Norte, north. 
Ndkui^i), giving iol 
Nimero, number. 

Ofeial, official; officer. 
Ojo, eye; spring of water. 



faj W w , godfather, 

Faiaotto, countrymaal 
Paiacio, palace. 
JPansa, paunch. 
tj^a, piDpe: potato. 

nrwNir, reiatm^ kia. 

Parroquia, pariah; pail 
Pasa, raisin. 
^Mi^ pleasure oriide^ 
Fa$o, pass, passage; ile|i. 
Pastor, pastor; sbeplmd. 
Patio, court, 
Palo, duck. 
Patridtko, patriodc 
Paula, ruk, 
Pdo, hair. 
Penitencia, 
Porro, dog. " 

Am^ delbr; nc^ht 



Piedra, stone. 
Pinole, food of 

stirxed in water. 
Kam, |)leamnc; gold regloii. 

Plata, silver, 

PloT^j., square, place; village. 
Poquito, very little. 
Portal, porch, corridor. 
Perfecto, perfect. 

Presidio, garrison, forL 
Presto, quick, soon. 
Projano, pnjfan' 

Prommeiamtnto, act of i««lritig & public 

declaration. 
ProyeiOo, proiect, phn. 
Piiblico, pubuc 
Ptteblo, people; 
Puerto^ door. 
Fiir», pun; pun tahaooo dpr. 

/ZancAera, coontiy woman. 
Ranchtrta, village of wild Indians 
Ranchero, inhabitant of a rancho. 
Ranchi', stor k -fami . 
Raspadura, erasure; rasping. 
Real, a coin; royal, reaC grand. 
RtboMo, mufl9er, spedes of smf. 
Remedio, remedy, medicine. 
Rey, kir.t; 

iR*c0, rich; rich man. 
Rio, fiver. 

5(jia, hall, parlor. 
SaUma, salt pond or pit. 
San, santo, santa, saint, hcdy. 
Sandia, watcrmelOB. 
Sangre, blood. 
Santisimo, most holj. 
Saquio, sack, pillage. 
Sarape, sort of blanket. 
5«m<2»<2, week. 
Senor, sir, Mr.; lord. 
Seiiora, Madam, Mn.; lady. 
SaJiariOf kmlship. 

StMoria UmHrMma, title of a VUbap, ftc 

Se^orita, madam, miss, , &C. 
Sierra, ridge of mountains; saw. 
5*ex<a, aftOTioon's 
5tfte, chair; saddle. 
ofSHHHi, lysieiu. 
sun. 

Soldado, soldier. 
Sombrero, hat. 
SamonHOt dtisea <rf Sonon. 
Sm, nut hb, her, iti, their. 

Tarde, efcnfaig. 
Tierra, country, land. 
Tierra Ajuera (in Mexico), the exterior, 
or flmmtrr near tto 00011* te> 
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TAms, Indkn mantle. 

Til'', xmrlc. 

Todo, all, every, whole 
Tomitio, acrew. 
r«rAiaa, tliiii cake, 
cake, loaf. 



(untinuQTS 01 wm. 



Ko^, fionL 

VoMwIi, TaUant, bnm. 

Vallf, vnOrv, 

Va^fi*^tJ, cowlierd. 

KofMiAi, diminutive of vaca, cow. 

Kara, Spanish yard of m indiea. 

F«Mli^ Mia; laMnad; nn. 



Verde, grceO. 

KtcM, vice. 
VAnw^ Ftfday* 

l/ff, una, a, one. 

^ and. 
Ytso, gypram. 

Zambo, offspring of the Indian and negro. 
Zaguati, cotzy, pordl. 
Z<rc#, light blue. 
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PERSONAL NARRATIVE 

I OF I ■■ ■ I ■■ 

Travels in Virginia^ J^aryland^ 
T^ennsyhania^ Ohioy Indianay 
J^entuckyy and of a Residence in 
the Illinois Territory: iSij-^iSjS 

BY 

ELIAS PYM FORDHAM 
With iiMstmiles of the •uthor't tkdchct and plans 

Edited with Notes, Introduction, index, etc., by 

FR£D£RIC AUSTIN OGG, A.M. 

(^^^^ This hitherto unpublished MS., which is a 
real literaiy and nistoriad find, was written 
in 1 8 17-18 by a young Englishman of excellent education 
who assisted Morris Birkbeck in establishing his Illinois 
settlement. The author writes anonymoudy, but by a 
carefal study of various allusions in the Narrative and 
from information turnished by the family in posscssson 
of the MS., has been identified as tlias Fym Fordham. 
Landing at Baltimore, he reached the West by way of 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and the Ohio River to Cincinnati^ 
describing the people and the country as he went along. 
THBMDOLB Fordham was an espedally wdl-qualiiied 
WBSTINiair obsenrer of the Middle West because of 
the numerous journeys he undertook, on land-hunting 
trips for new emigrants, in the service of Mr. Birkbeck. 
These journeys led him into Indiana, Ohio,and Kentucky; 
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and he never omits the opportunity to make fi-ank and 
pointed comment on society, manners, and morals, as well 
as careful observations of the &ce of the country and of 
indttttrial oonditions. The style is auite unafiected and 
hts much utand chami and spriehtlineaa; and the fkct 
that he wrote anonymoiialy made mm much more free in 
hit comments on contemporary sodety than would other- 
wise hare been possible. 

LOCAL AND These journeys also gave him unexampled 
PIONtBIL opportunities for contact with the pioneers 

of the Middle West, and his journal is con- 
sequently rich in personalia of early settlers, remarks on 
contempoiwy history and politics^ state of trade, agricul- 
ture^ pnces^ and information on local history not obtain- 
able elsewhere. He also visited the larger cities and ^ives 
very interesting accounts of Pittsburg and Cincinnati, ac- 
companied by original sketches and plans. In Kentucky 
he had the opportunity to study slavery; and although at 
first prejudiced against this institution he finally reached 
the conclusion that the slave states offered better chances 
of successful settlement than the free states. 
VALUE FOR ipublication of Fotdham't Narraiiw 

READERS AND With mtrodttction, extensive annotadons, 
STUDENTS indexby Professor Frederic A. O^, one 

of the best authorities on the history of the Mississippi 
Valley, will make accessible to historical students much 
new and important material, besides giving the general 
reader a book of vital and absorbing interest. 

Printed direct from t^pe on Dickinson's decklc-cdged 
paper, and illustrated witn original sketches and plans, in 
one y olumcj Svo, about 1 80 p«ges» doth, uncut. 

Price I3.00 net. 

The Arthur H« Clark Company 

TWBLISHETifi CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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"AX .AUTHOR ITT OF THE /{/C f/ES T I M PO R TJ XCE^'-WmsoT 



TBI 

PASSENT STATB 
or TNt 

EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS 

OV TNI 

M I S S I S I P P I, 

AOiosBArvicAii 0*tcstvTi#ii «f 4m Kith. 

rLAfft A«» DRAUOHTI. 

■r OfUM PHILIP PITTMAN. 



London. 

fMMi« fm J, NMtii, liitMM M Hi* MAJCITV. 



I I 

Edited Kith Intrtductiottf NtttSt and Index ^ by 

FRANK HEYWOOD HODDER 

PnorEssoR OP Amskican History, University of Kansas 

THIS exceedingly rare work wai iwued in London, in 1 770, and 
has been so much in demand by hiitorical students and coUecton 

of Americana that f ven imperfect copies of the original are now almost 
impo55sible to obtain at any price. Our text is troni a pjcrtcct copy of 
the original with all the folding maps and plans carefully reproduced. 

^'Onlftwo copies have been offeird for sale during the past five years; one oopj sold 
et 196*00^ eed toe odier it new offend by a ralidib Ann of bookseUm M 
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PITTiMAN'S MISSISSIPPI SETTLEMENTS 



Pimiuui't A^satuppi SettUnunts contains much valuable original ma- 
M 9 9 9 terial for the study of the French and Spanish 
j9 VaiUaoit Sctticmcnts of old Louisiana, West Florida, and 
source work ^ nUiKiil countiv. The author. Captain Philip 

ntCnun, was a Britith nSSkuf engineer^ and 
gives an accuiHe gjeneral view of the Mtntntppi Settlemenu just after 
the English came into possession of the ea';tern half of the valley by 
the Peace of 1 763. His account, written from [jersonal observation, 
is rich in allusions to the political, souai, and military readjustments 
Rtulting from chn change of ponetiioa. *A eofliprelieonve account 
of the Illinois country and its inhabitants, widi sketches in detail of 
the several French posts and villages situated therein, as penottaUj 
viewed hv him in t 766-67. ... It contains, in a compact form, much 
usetul and reliable information (nowhere else to be found) concem- 
ing the Mississippi Valley and its people at that transition period." 
— Wallace: Illitms and Lnasiana under Firencb Rrnle. 



Eng/i 



Or. William F. Poole in Wliuor's Narrative and Critical History of 
fT-/^ _ America tayj: "it i» the earliest English 

jne ear It ess teewmt of those setdemettts, «nd, is an 

IS h account 

highest importance. He [nttmjtnj wm t 
military engineer, ud for Ave yeart wu employed in lurveying the 
Misdadppi Mver and exploring the wMtcn coiwtiy. The ezodkat 
plans which scconipany the wutk^ ututiGdly ea^aved ob ooppeff 
add gveatty to its t^." 

An introduction, notes, and index have been supplied by Professor 
J . 1 Fianlc Heywood Hodder^ who has made a 

Annotation by special study of American historical geo- 

ProfeSSitr Ho^kler "^"^ value or the reprint is thus 

enhanced by annotation embodying the rc- 
sulte of the latnt researches in this field of American history. 



The edition is limited to 500 copies, each numbered. It is hand- 
somely printed m large Caslon type on Dicicinson's deckle-edged 
paper. With folding maps and plans. Large 8 vo, cloth, uncut, gilt top. 

Price ^3.00 net. 



THE ARTHUR H. CLARK COMPANY 

TU'BLISKE'BS CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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AUDUBON'S WESTERN 
JOURNAL: 1849-1850 



Being the MS. record of a trip from New York to 
TexaSy and an overland journey through Mexico 
and Arizona to the gold-fidds of California 

By 

JOHN W. AUDUBON 



With biographical memoir by his daughter 

MARIA R. AUDUBON 

Edited by 

FRANK HEYWOOD HODDER 

Ftafimar of AmoiciB Hutacy»Umveniiy (rf'KaiuM 

With folded map^ portrait , and origin^ drawings 



OHN W. AUDUBON, son of the famous 
ornithologist, was a member of Gilonel 
Webb's California Expedition which 
started from New York City for the gold- 
fields in February, 1 849. The Journal 
consists of careful notes which Audubon 
made en route. It was written with a view 
to publication, accompanied by a series of sketches made 
at intervals during the journey; but owing to Audubon's 
pre-occupadon with other a£^rs, the plan of publication 
was never realized. 

The Journal is, therefore, here published for the first 
dme» and is illustrated by the author's original sketches, 
careAiIly reproduced. It gives a vivid first-hand picture 
of the difficulties of an overland journey to California, and 
of the excitements, dangers, and privadons of life in the 
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axmusos^s western youR^y^L 



eold-fields. An additiond interest attaches to this sccount 
from the fact that Colonel Webb deserted his party, which 

consisted of nearly a hundred men, when the expedition 
reached Roma, and the command then by unanimous 
choice of the party devolved upon Audubon. This situa- 
tion, as modestly related by the author, displays his 
sympathetic nature, as well as his keenness and ability as 
a leader. 

Besides bane a (asdnadng story of adventure, the Joui^ 

nal throws much lighten the interesting years immediately 
following the discovery of gold in California. John W. 
Audubon was (with his brother Victor G. Audubon) the 
assistnnt of his father, and executed much of the artistic 
work on the tamous "Quadrupeds of North America." 
His pictures of the spreading of the gold craze in the East, 
the journey through Mexico, and the social conditions 
after reaching California, show him to be a keen and 
£uthful observer. 

The Editor, Professor F. H. Hodder,of the University 
of Kansas, has supplied complete annotation explaining 
matters of topography, natural science, and historical and 
personal allusions. Professor Hodder in his editorial work 
has drawn liberally upon his special knowledge of the his- 
tory and geography of the We?t and Southwest. A bio- 
grajihical memoir has been written by Miss Maria R. 
Audubon. Beine die daughter of the author, she iias 
availed herself of k krge amount of auxiliary material not 
accessible to any other biographer. 

Printed (Urect from type on Dickinson's deckle-edged 

paper, and illustrated with folded map, portrnit, and plates, 
in one volume, 8vo, about 225 pages, doth, uncut. 
Price I3.00 net. 

The Arthur H. Clark Company 

TITBLIS METIS CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The First Qircumnavigation of the Qlobe 



MAGELLAN'S VOYAGE 
AROUND THE WORLD 

By ANTONIO PIGAFETTA 

The original and complete text of the oldest and best MS. 
(the Ambronan MS. of Milan, of the early XVI oen- 
tnry). The Italian tesetwith page-for-page English trans- 
lation. Translated, edited, and annotated by James A. 
Robertson, of the editorial staff of "The Jesuit Rela- 
tions and Allied Documents" and co-editor of "The 
Philippine Islands: 1493-1898." IViib numerous wu^^ 
plates, and facsimiles. 

••Uf tu tbe Imik flad fnllcit MeomK of the ezpedidoo."— ^«l£SnMrZ 



IGAFETTA*S ACCOUNT, the fullest 
and best authority for the famous Voyage 
(rf Magellan, is here completely present- 
ed in English for the first time. Piga- 
fetta was n Italian of noble family, 
interested in navigation and fond of 
travel. Happening to be in Spain when 
Magellan was about to sail, he secured permission to 
accompany the expedition. Pigafetta kept a detailed 
account of the incidents of the voyage and £uthfully 
recorded his observations on thegeography, dimatCy 
and resources of the numerous strange countries vis- 
ited or described to him. Of especul value are his 
remarks on the customs, physical character, and lan> 
guages of the various peoples of South America, and 
die Ladrones, Philippines and other Asiatic Islands. 
Pigafetta's Account, notwithstanding its great im- 
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portance to students, has never been adequately pub- 
lished. Stanley, in his translation for the H.ikluyt 
Society, omits many passages relating to the manners 
and customs oi native peoples, mis-translates other 
passages; and furthermore does not translate from 
the original Italian, but in part from a defective 
French MS. of later date, and in part from Amoretti's 
garbled printed edition of the Amhrosian MS. 

The MS. which w e use is the oldest in existence 
and is conserved in the Biblioteca Ambrosiana at 
Milan. This MS. was purported to have been pub- 
lished in I Soo by Amoretti, but his publication was 
what the Italians call a refacimentOj in which the 
order is entirely changed at times to say nothing of 
the meaning. To insure a correct version of the text» 
the editor, Mr, Robertson* visited Milan and under- 
took the transcription personally. 

The numerous charts of the original are carefully 
reproduced, together with a rare early map, showing 
Magellan's discoveries in the Far East. To preserve 
the archaic forms and peculiar letters of the old 
Italian, type has been specially designed and cut for 
many peculiar characters. The editing and annota- 
tion are elaborate and exhaustive; an Index and a 
complete Bibliography are added, making this the 

BB8T BDRION OP FIOAPBTTA m AMY LAMOUAQB 

Issued in a limited edition of 350 copies only. 
Printed direct from type on Dickinson's deckle* 

edged paper. Two volumes, large 8vo, cloth, uncut, 
gilt top. Price ^7.50 net. 

The Arthur H. Clark Company 

^USLISHB^S CLEVELAND^ OHIO 
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The Historic Highways of America 

by AaCHER fiUTJLEA HULBERT 

A aeries of monographs on the Histoiy of America m portrayed in the 
btun of it» Ugbvnif • of War, Commniice, and Social fizpaaioa. 

Cooviyng the ibOowing foil 



I — Paths of the Mound- 
II — Indian Tboroughlarea. 

III— WaaUiiftoo*«Road: Tbo Flm ChaplBC of Ibe Old 

IV— Braddock's Road. 
V— The Old Glade ( Forbes' s) Road. 

VI— Boone'a Wilderness Road. 
VII— Pottage Pattiat Tb« Kaya of ttie Continent 
▼UI— MOltary Roeda of «lw Mtealaalppl Boate. 

IX' — -Waterway? of Wcst%vard ^"l^'f^^**, 
X — The Cumbeiland Koad. 
XI, XII — Pioneer Roads of America, two voluma. 
XIII, XI V— Tbe Great American Canals, two yolumcs. 
xv^Tbe ranne oi Iwad-llahlBff lo Aaariok 
XVI-aiide& 

Sixteen volumes, crown 8vo, doth, uncut, gilt tops. A i rxfTrrn FomoNr 
only printed direct from type, and thctj'pc distributed. Each voiurnc hand- 
somely printed in Urge type on Dickinson's hand-made paper, and illuscra- 
ced with mapa, plates, and lacwmiles. 

Published a volume rich tv. o mnr.-h';, beginning Seprcmhcr, 1902. 

Price, volumes 1 and 2, ^2.00 net each; volumes 3 to 16, 12.50 net 
each. 

Fimr SITS prirtbd om iakoi FArta, each numbered and sigtffd ibi 
; ;/ Be :nd in doth* widi peper label, iinait,gilt tops. Pike, |5*oo 

net per volume* 

••Tbc firalt MM oalr Ike ilMf af ariglBd bbCMkal tomeM la 4o«aaMm Awi4 Mi« «a4 h 
■•glaB4«b«ef patUnt and cnUttMlMde topograpblcftl Wudlu, io the cwmt of whUk awy Ibatd 
tkaw aU klalMfc falgbwajri bu bm tnnd aad utvcncd,"— 7ik« Litdng Age. 

'^The volnmet aJreadjr \wami ihav Mr. Haltait t> be aa -fHiTit tmk calhMlMlle MDaaat, aa4 a 

rcOable goUlc."— Oh/ 

** A look ibrougb i^eic volume* iiiovt mafi conclunvcljp tku a aew Mwrcc of hUtory ia bciag 
developed— • M>arce wbicb dcaU with tbe operation of the HMel a a t fcU te eSHW '■'^■^■^■ f taaaa 

tMtln."—Iirwa Journal of Histoiy aini Pr-Zitics. 

** The iDcccatlve volamci In the tcric* may certaialjr b« awaited with great laictcal, (of ibcjr 
promiie to iiral with tbe moat romantic pbaaaa af (fee ainfcaala| af AMifca ai lha Java af aod> 

desul dTlliEation."^^at/oii Transcript. 

** Tba ptiblUben htTc done their pen toward pattia( forth wUb proper dignity tbi* impottaat 
work. It i> ixucd on bimSaome papal aii< U tOomumt with BBBr Bifi, aii^iiaa, sad sU 

pitnti."— CAifdijv EvenintPotL 

Of THE 

UNIVERSITY 

or 
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14 DAY USE — 

RXTURN TO DESK FROM WHICH BORROWED 

LOAN DEFT, '5 1 

This book is due on the Inc dm •'•"••-^ * '»w, o* lOWt 

on fl'- T\AT 



RETURN CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
T0»^ 202 AAoin LibfOry 
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AU BOOKS MAY BE RfCALLEO AFTER 7 DAii 
RENPV/AtS ANDRECMARGtS MAv HE MADE 4 OAVS PRtOR TOOUEOATfi. 
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RENCWAtS; CAU. «4^M0B 
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